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FEW individuals have not, either in their sleeping or waking 

hours, entertained the idea of the effect of entering a new 
world, where the physical and moral results of creative power 
should be found displayed under novel forms, though with suffi- 
cient attention to general laws to be intelligible to a visitor from 
our planet. Very much like this is the consequence of viewing 
the manners, thoughts, and actions, of the inhabitants of remote 
regions, who have struck out distinct paths to the formation 
of society, and have made progress in arts, literature, or science, 
by processes of their own, which though necessarily often coin- 
cident in the results, present the luxury of divergence by the 
way. Europe is tired of the repetition of Mars, Bacchus, 
Apollo, virorum. There is scarcely an inlet to the existing 
knowledge of this quarter of the globe, all the circumstances 
and agents connected with which, are not familiar to satiety. It 
is pleasant to know what kind of letters were invented, by any 
body but Cadmus ; and to obtain the poetry of any people upon 
earth, where it can be certain there has been no communication 
with the Muses Nine. Anacreon has given way to Moore and 
Béranger ; but it is still interesting to know how men get tipsy 
by moonlight in Japan. The props of church and state are 
grotesque enough at home; but they sink into dullness, com- 
pared with the rich absurdities which flourish in the atmosphere 
of China. Nor is the search confined to the ludicrous and the 
gay. It is gratifying to see the wisdom of one hemisphere con- 
firmed by the good sense of another; and to make acquaintance 
with the better feelings of mankind, as they have expanded in 
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unthought-of shapes, like the host of new charities that encom- 
pass the man who visits the descendants of the same father in 
a distant land. 

It is in Asia that novelties of this kind are to be expected ; 
for the progress of Africa has been small, and America has little 
left that has not been screwed into the European model. In 
Asia too, (with the inclusion of Egypt, which it would be no 
great step to set down as an Indian colony), are found the 
earliest works of human skill, and the finest specimens of the 
pickled follies of antiquity. If marks of wisdom and benevolence 
sometimes present themselves, it is useful to observe how far 
they are outnumbered by monuments of the instinct moutonnier 
of mankind,—the propensity to believe without reason, and to 
obey without an end,—the misery and debasement which have 
followed in all ages, when masses of human beings have given 
themselves up to the guidance of privileged orders, and allowed 
themselves to be moulded into the forms which suited the in- 
terests of their masters. What a pleasant aristocratical inven- 
tion was caste,*—for those who were to be the well bred. How 
grateful to a sacerdotal college must have been the sight of the 
manifold arms of Vishnu dispersing themselves over underground 
acres, or a pyramid raising to the clouds the evidence of the 
slavery and submission of the builders. There is nothing new 
under the sun, except forms. Servility does not now take the 
pyramidical ; and jobs in architecture have ceased in the pre- 
sent age to be conducted under ground. 

The first Memoir in these Volumes is ‘concerning the Chi- 
nese;’ by J. F. Davis, Esq. China is one great caricature of a 
church-and-state government; where men think according to law, 
and ‘impure doctrines’ are settled by the Emperor. The history 
of such a people is worth tracing. Their own statements of 
their antiquity go back to a period which may be almost 





* It is remarkable that this term, though recognized by the natives of 
India who are conversant with Europeans, as being applied with accuracy to 
the objects designated thereby, is still considered by them as of European 
origin. Such at least was the result of the inquiries of the writer. But 
on asking how what the English would call ‘Brahman caste’ would be ex- 
pressed in India, the answer was ‘Brahmanca zdt;’ the last being the 
Arabie word c2\0 ‘ nature, kind,’ under an Indian pronunciation, and ca 
the affix indicating the genitive case in the word preceding. Have the 
sounds ca zé¢ taken together, been corrupted by Europeans into caste ? 
Zat (sometimes pronounced jat) appears to be the common word for ‘ caste’ 
throughout India; though the more genuine Hindu tern is stated to 
be gote or gotra, Possibly there is a confusion between the word of Arabic 
origin, and some other that approaches to it in sound and meaning. The 
Sanscrit term is understood to be deren. 
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called indefinite; but, as the sage Choo-foo-tsze has himself 
observed, ‘it is impossible to give entire credit to the tradi- 
tions of these remote ages.’ ‘Ihe person called Fo-hi is re- 
ferred to as the author of all institutions and inventions 
which can be traced to nobody else; and in all countries 
things of this description have been invented by I’o-hi. A 
little before the time of Abraham, Chuen-hid regulated the 
calendar, and desired to begin the year on the first day of the 
month in which the sun should be nearest the 15th degree of 
Aquarius * ; for which he is called the authorgand father of the 





















* Is the 15th degree mentioned in the original ; or is it only the European 
expression for the middle of the sign? What is the general evidence for 
the antiquity of the division of the circle into 360 degrees, and of the de- 
gree into 60 minutes? Is it likely that it existed in ancient Egypt? Did 
Pythagoras, perchance, import it thence? The writer of this once paced 
the distance between the two stone pyramids of Dashour, which lie nearly 
north and south from each other, with their faces to the cardinal points ; 
and found the distance between the prolongations of the nearest sides of 
the bases to be forty yards more than a geometrical mile. If the sand 
should have accumulated about the bases, the original distance may have 
been a geometrical mile within a small error. Did the builders intend to 
authenticate that they had measured a minute of the earth’s circumference, 
and consequently (assuming it to be a circle) the whole? Were the earliest 
pyramids the gnomons, from whose noonday shadows they calculated the 
sun’s meridional altitudes at the summer and winter solstices, the mean 
of which would give the complement of the latitude, and half their dif- 
ference the obliquity of the ecliptic; and having thus determined the 
difference of latitude of two pyramids and compared it with the distance 
in cubits, did they appl the knowledge so gained, to determining the site 
of other pyramids which should tell the story? What pyramids are there, 
north and south from each other, and at distances sufficiently great for the 
commencement of such a process? For example, the pyramids of Sakarah 
are north from those of Dashour, and within sight, with an interval of eight 
or ten miles. Are any others of the pyramids a geometrical mile from each 
other? Are there any that are sixty or a degree? Are there any pyramids 
whose latitudes might suggest the idea of their having been placed on that 
precise latitude by design? For instance, is not the second pyramid of 
Jizah (by the observations of the French army, See Dicade Egyptienne, 
Vol. iii, p. 102.) within a few seconds of the latitude of 30°? The brick 
pyramid at Dashour [the only one in Egypt ; Lord Byron was wrong when 
he said ‘‘ brick mountains’’] lies east from the southernmost of the two of 
stone. What is the distance ; and has it any connexion with the mensura- 
tion of a minute of longitude in the latitude of the place? Is it, par hazard, 
the fraction of a geometrical mile which is represented by the cosine of the 
latitude divided by radius; which in the latitude of Dashour would be 
about cighty-seven hundredths? Had the Egyptians been trying to ascer- 
tain, whether the length of a degree of longitude in their latitude, accorded 
with the supposition of the earth’s being a sphere? There would be no 
difficulty in doing this, within limits which would at all events be gratify- 
ing; by taking the mean result of repeated observations of the time of day 
from the lengths of morning or evening shadows, at two stations east and 
west from each other at the greatest distance that admitted of a commu- 
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Ephemeris. He chose the time when the sun passes through 
the middle of the sign, ‘ because in this season the earth is 
adorned with plants, trees renew their verdure, and all nature 
seems re-animated ;’ which of course means the spring season, 





nication by signal. Or the immersion of a star behind a north and south 
wall at each station might answer the same purpose, if the experimenters 
were able to raise a flash of light visible for fifteen or twenty miles, and 
had any thing of the nature of a clepsydra or minute-glass capable of de- 
termining with some degree of accuracy the interval between the immer- 
sions at the two stations. It is not necessary to suppose that pyramids were 
built sole/y to commemorate such observations as these ; but when for some 
reason pyramids were to be built, there is no difficulty in supposing the 
opportunity might be taken to commemorate the observations. Also, will 
any body standing on the side of the northernmost pyramid at Dashour, 
see if there is not a hill bearing E.N.E. by compass, at the distance of 
three or four miles, which has much the appearance of a worn-out (or, as 
the French would say, dégradé) pyramid; and moreover whether it is on 
the east or west side of the Nile? There are pyramids of this kind in 
Egypt, which passed for hills till Mr. Salt ascertained them to be pyramids ; 
but Mr. Salt said, there never was a pyramid found on the east side of the 
Nile. If, therefore, one is discovered from Dashour, it will be a curiosity. 

In the confidence that this may fall into the hands of some of the 
numerous travellers returning from India by Egypt, it may be excusable 
to add some other questions, though confessedly divagations. Does not 
some curiosity attach to specimens of the enchorial hand ; or that which ap- 
pears among the three inscriptions on the Rosetta stone, and is neither Greek 
nor hieroglyphic? If so, there are inscriptions in it on the rocks near 
the Pacha’s new well at Hamamah, the great halting-place between 
Cosseir and Kenneh. In a recess in the rock, about an English mile on the 
side of Hamdamah towards Cosseir, and on the southern side of the road 
(or left hand, coming from Cosseir) is a surface of perhaps thirty feet long 
and fifteen high, cut in the native granite, and covered with representa- 
tions of Egyptian ceremonies, in low relief, in a more finished style, and on 
a finer material, than any others afterwards observedin Egypt. The vacant 
spaces are filled with inscriptions in Greek, among which appear the dates 
of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, being manifestly the work of Greco- 
Egyptian soldiers in the Roman service, who have taken the opportunity 
to commemorate their own names and those of the captains of their compa- 
nies ; plainly marking this as having been the Roman halting-place, or at 
all events the place of its out-post, on the road to Berenice or whatever 
was the Roman station on the Red Sea. One name only, T'AIOC 
IT€ TIKLOC, appears in another place, as CAIUS PETICIUS ; from which 
it may be concluded that Caius Peticius was a Roman by birth. His 
name, in its Roman dress, has been faintly scratched on the eternal granite 
with the point of some tool like a pick-axe, and then the letters completed 
by blows of the point; and when Caius Peticius came to the second I, 
he appears to have been called away, and has left the remaining letters 
a hardly distinguishable scrawl. Among other productions of these mili- 
tury artists is a figure of a galley, bearing on the prow a machine which 
may be supposed to be the corvus ; and on the poop, the captain’s head, 
in the proportions usually attributed to that of King Charles in the oak. 
The position of the oars, though uot so distinct as might be desired, 
favours the idea that there were several tiers, pulled by rowers at different 
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But Chuen-hié made the mistake of finding the spring season in 
the middle of December ; as appears by calculation of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes. Astronomical observations are great 
enemies of the marvellous. In fact astronomy seems to have 





altitudes, as would be represented by supposing a modern ship of war of 
several decks to put out sweeps at her different tiers of ports. The pro- 
bability is, that this recess was the position of the advanced post; and 
that the regular halting-place was at Hamimah. In confirmation of which 
the Aga of Kenneh produced an earthen canteen, of the figure of a 
flattened spheroid, with holes or loops for carrying it by means of a 
cord passing round the edge of the lower circumference ; which was found 
at the depth of above a hundred feet in digging the present well, proving 
that an extensive well had existed there before. 

These figures and inscriptions are well known to the Arabs of the road; 
who call them ee maktibat, * writings,’ and an glial tasdwir, 
‘drawings.’ Denon and his companions appear to have ridden by them 
without notice ; but the place is mentioned by Capt. Hanson. It is perhaps 
a hundred yards from this recess, on the side of Cosseir, that are found the 
specimens of the eachorial hand before alluded to. The inscriptions observed 
were two; each occupying a space of perhaps ten inches long and five deep, 
divided into three or four compartments by horizontal lines. ‘The writer 
of this attempted to copy them with the black powder of antimony used 
by the Arabs for their eyes; but failed. He afterwards sent an Arab ser- 
vant from Kenneh, furnished with a bottle of country ink, and a ball of 
leather stuffed with cotton ; who was directed to bring away a dozen im- 
pressions of each, by covering the surface of the rock with ink, and 
applying wet paper of the thin kind called in India ‘ over and” The Arab 
rejoined at Monfalut; bringing with him perfect copies, not of the encho- 
rial inscriptions intended, but of two small collections of hieroglyphics, of 
about the same external dimensions. These copies were sent to the late 
Dr. Young, and it bas been understood that he said they contained the 
name of a new Egyptian king ; but more is not known. As the locality 
of these rests only on the authority of the Arab, if they are seen it would 
be worth while to copy them. Any traveller trying the method above 
mentioned of copying small inscriptions, wi!! find it exceedingly effective ; 
and by bringing away a multitude of copies, the defects of one may be 
corrected from another. On the opposite side of the road are many rude 
representations of animals, wild and tame; with some inscriptions, but 
not larger than may be supposed to contain the names of passengers. 

Will any military pets also examine the remains of forts, and small 
square towers, which are found on the road from Cosseir to Kenneh ; and 
say whether they have not the appearance of being built for the purpose of 
operating with fire-arms against an enemy advancing from the Red Sea. 
There is a fort of this kind (mentioned also by Capt. Hanson), capable of 
containing several hundred men, about twenty miles from Cusseir, called by 
the Arabs Sdleh. It is situated precisely where the country begins to be 
closed by the mountains ; and commands the flat sandy road that approaches 
from the Red Sea. Probably it is one of those described by citizen Bachelu, 
(Décade Egyptienne, vol. iii. p. 257). The small square towers on the 
rocks in other parts of the road, all have what a sailor would call “a long 
reach” before them on the side towards the Red Sea; and seem intended 
for the action of the small long pieces of artillery employed in the early 
periods of the use of gunpowder. The probability from these circumstances 
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been created, that inventors in the dark ages might have their 
dishonesty exposed. : 

The only direct testimony, owt of China, relating to the 
origin of the Chinese nation, appears to be in the Institutes of 
Menu; where it is written, that ‘many families of the military 
class, having gradually abandoned the ordinances of the Veda, 
and the company of Brahmans, lived in a state of degradation, 
as the Chinas and some other nations.’ 

‘ The great antiquity of the laws of Menu is in favour of the au- 
thenticity of the above testimony ; for at the period at which Sir W. 
Jones supposes them to have been written (above one thousand years 
B. C.), there can be no doubt whatever but the Chinese nation was 
yet in its infancy and that it could lay no claim to the character of an 
extensive, united, and powerful empire, until many centuries after 
that date.’—vol. i. p. 3. 

The Empire of China cannot be dated earlier than the dynasty 
called Tsin, about two hundred years before Christ. 

* Chi-hoang-ti, the First Emperor, as his name seems to import, had 
hardly established his authority, when the Tartars, or barbarians of 
the north, began to make incursions over the extensive frontiers. The 
Emperor succeeded in driving them back into their desarts, and then 
employed the united resources of his dominions in the erection of the 
vast Wall, which has existed during a space of two thousand years, 
and remains to this day a stupendous, though nearly useless, monu- 
ment of the ambitious disposition of this prince.* As if determined, 


would appear to be, that they were constructed by the Sultans of Egypt at 


the time when they were threatened hy Albuquerque and the Portuguese 
from the Red Sea. Ata place called Fayakhir js Ls in the rear of these, 


are the vestiges of what has probably been a barrack for the reception of 
the troops of the support. At this last place also, was the first observed 
specimen of Egyptian architecture ; in the shape of a small shrine or tems 
ple, like what in some parts of India is called a ‘ Putter.’ 

Lastly, will any body ascertain with precision, whether the figure of the 
cobra de capello or hooded snake does not appear as a mortuary emblem in 
the Egyptian tombs and temples, and notably at Dendera, the Bébén ul 
Muluk or ** Tombs of the Kings” at Gournou, and at Hou; sometimes in 
the large representations of snakes which surround the rooms, but oftener 
in the shape of an ornament on the heads of the human figures attendant 
on the dead. Remains of antiquity have been discovered at Hou since 
Denon’s visit. They are about three quarters of a mile from the river, 
and are shown by the Arabs under the title of Hajer, ‘stones.’ The cobra 
de capello appears as the symbol of destructive power in the Trimurti or 
Indian Trinity at Elephanta. Is not its appearance in Egypt a proof that 
the Egyptian cerémonies came from India? 


* <The substance of the Great Wall, which extends along a space of 
1,500 miles, from the shore of the Yellow Sea to Western Tartary, has 
heen estimated by Mr. Barrow to exceed in quantity that of all the houses 
in Great Britain, and to be capable of surrounding the whole earth with a 
wall several feet high,’ 
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however, to have a counterpoise to the reputation which this great 
work entitled him to, or influenced by a spirit not unlike that by which 
Erostratus was inspired when he burned the Ephesian temple, the 
same Emperor issued a general order that all the books of the learned 
should be cast into the flames. Though a great many, of course, 
escaped this sweeping sentence, his memory is execrated by the literati 
of China.’—p. 6. 


The most reasonable solution would seem to be, that the works 
of the literati were not found to promote the building of the 
wall; and therefore the general order may be considered as 
equivalent to a Chinese Six Acts. What convicted fools 
nations are, when they allow either one man or five hundred, to 
set up a right to waste their money and destroy their books ! 


‘It is stated in the history of that period, that Japan was colonized 
from China during the same dynasty; and there appears to myself 
some ground for giving credit to the record.—I am well aware that 
the Japanese have been asserted by some to have peopled their islands 
as early as the 13th century before Christ, and that those people are 
said to disdain the very idea of being descended from the Chinese. 
If, however, we remark the striking similarity that exists between the 
persons, the manners, the dispositions, and the policy of the two 
nations, we cannot but reeognize them to be of one family ; and the 
fact of the Japanese making use of the Chinese written language, 
and reverencing the books of Confucius, may fairly be considered as 
evidence that they carried them from China, at, or some time previous 
to, the period in question.’—p. 6. 

This extract is made for the sake of noticing the curious fact, 
that in different branches of the Chinese family, the same 
written characters express the same ideas, but with different 
sounds according to the diversities of spoken language. The 
nearest practical illustration that can be offered to a European, 
is the way in which the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. represent to an 
Englishman the sounds of one, two, three; toa a ial of 
un, deux, trois; toa German, &c. &c. Imagine that all ideas 
in these languages were expressed in the same manner by com- 
mon symbols having no dependence on the sounds; and there 


will be obtained the phenomenon which occurs in the case of 
the Chinese. 


tarp the succeeding dynasties of Han (B, C. 200—A. D. 220), 
the first of which is called Si, or western, from holding its metropolis 
in Shen-si, while the latter bears the vpposite name of Tung, or 
eastern, from its court having been removed to Honan, the empire 
suffered several revolutions. ‘The ambition of the rulers of the different 
states, as well as of the ministers of the Emperor, gave rise to various 
wars; and in the last days of Han, so little was left of an empire, 
that the sovereigns of that period are called Choo, or Lord, instead of 
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Hoang-ti. ‘The Tartars, too, by their fugitive and predatory mode of 
warfare, were the cause of much trouble, and forced the Chinese to 
propitiate them with alliances and tribute. This impolitic system, 
which commenced so early, was in subsequent ages carried to a still 
greater height, and terminated, many centuries afterwards, in the 
overthrow of the empire, by the Mongol Tartars.’—p. 7. 


It appears, therefore, that neither building the wall nor burn- 
ing the books, finally kept the Tartars out. Perhaps they were 
not carried far enough. Which might be the reason, too, why 
the sovereign came to be called Choo or Lord, instead of 
[Hoang-ti. 


‘The dynasty of Han, however, is a very celebrated period in 
Chinese history, and learning especially is said to be under great obli- 
gations to it. At the present day, the term for a Chinese, in contra- 
distinction to a Tartar, is Han-jin, ‘‘a Man of Han.” Paper and ink, 
instead of the awkward and cumbrous method of pricking characters 
on the bark of trees with a style, are stated to have been invented 
during this dynasty, shortly previous to the Christian era*: and it is 
probable that the rapid progress of Buddhism, or the religion of Fo, 
which was soon after introduced from India, was in some measure 
owing to those inventions. The leading tenets of this sect were 
taught in the Chinese language, while the mere sounds of the charac- 
ters were used, as a system of syllabic spelling, to express the princi- 
pal epithets or attributes of the Indian god, as well as the more 
mysterious, or unintelligible portions of his sacred books. These are 
now chaunted by the priests, or bonzes, without being understood, 
even by themselves ; and may perhaps serve to excite the greater 
veneration for the object of their worship, on the principle of “‘ omne 
ignotum pro magnifico.” The appellation o-mee-to, which, during my 
travels with Lord Amherst in the interior, I once saw inscribed around 
every division of a seven-storied pagoda, is supposed by Sir W. Jones 
to express amita, “‘ immeasurable,” the Sanscrit epithet of Buddha: 
and it is probable that a person acquainted with both the languages 
would recognize abundance of Sanscrit words in the books of the 
Chinese bonzes.’+—p. 7. 

Paper and ink, have always been enemies of the orthodox. 
Why did not Han tax them; and offer a bounty on ‘ pricking 
characters on the bark of trees?’ If governments could begin 
again, or in a new planet have the benefit of the history of the 





* «The art of priating is not recorded to have arisen until about A. D. 
925, a little before the time of Sung.’ 

+ ‘The literary world is under great obligations to Professor Bopp of 
Germany, for proving beyond a doubt that the Sanscrit and the Greek are 
little more than dialects of the same language. The similarity of a few 
scattered words might have been regarded as accidental coincidence ; but 
it requires considerable hardihood of disbelief to set aside the resemblance 
that runs through the whole conjugations of verbs, &c. &c.’ 
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old, how carefully would they guard against the first glimpses 
of that change which never ends ! - 

‘The San-kw6, or three nations into which the empire was divided, 
towards the close of Han A.D. 200, were Wei in the north, Woo, 
whose capital was at Nan-king, and Shd in the modern Sze-chuen. 
The period of the three nations is a very favourite subject of the 
historical plays of the Chinese, as well as of a well written and much 
prized historical romance, which bears the same name, and of which 
Sir George Staunton possesses a curious Latin translation. The dress 
of that period, as represented on the stage, and in pictures, forms a 
singular contrast with the modern garb which has been forced upon 
the Chinese by their Tartar conquerors. Instead of the long queue or 
tail, proceeding from a single tuft at the back of the head, and which 
forms the usual handle for seizing offenders, the ancient Chinese are 
depicted with fine heads of hair, folded beneath their caps, and with 
dresses of a fashion differing altogether from the national costume of 
the present day.’—p. 8. 


There is singular energy in the idea of obliging every citizen 
to wear a handle for the government to lay hold of him by. It 
was enforced not many years ago by the serjeants commanding 
guards in Ireland; and may possibly be again. 

The dynasty Tang, which lasted from A. D. 620 to 900, is re- 
markable for an outbreak of the lords of the bedchamber. 
For a considerable time, their influence and authority were such, 
- as to enable them to make and unmake emperors at pleasure. 
As they could not however possess any real or substantial 
power, it seems necessary to refer so curious a circumstance to 
the operations of intrigue. The uncontrolled access which their 
condition gave them to all parts of the palace, and to the com- 
pany of both sexes, is suggested as having been greatly calcu- 
lated to facilitate their projects. The awe of state was not long 
felt by those who were the immediate attendants, and perhaps 
the companions of the sovereign, in his private haunts ; and 
that barrier being once passed, the approaches of insolence and 
usurpation advanced with less interruption. At the close of 
the dynasty, however, their power was finally crushed in a 
general massacre ; and though they are at this day employed at 
Pekin in great numbers, the more modern history of China has 
not recorded their interference in the revolutions of the Empire. 
—Such are the lessons read by Chinese annals to the inhabitants 
of courts. 

‘ It was about the end of the same dynasty of Tang, or very soon 
after, that the strange custom of cramping the feet of the higher 
classes of women is recorded to have commenced. As it has always 
appeared to myself impossible to refer the origin of such shocking 
mutilation to any notions of physical beauty, however arbitrary, I am 
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inclined to ascribe it to a principle which unquestionably dictates the 
long nails of the literati and higher classes of Chinese men. The 
idea conveyed by these is exemption from labour, and as the small feet 
make perfect cripples of the ladies, it is fair to conclude that the idea 
of gentility which they convey, arises from a similar association. 
That appearance of helplessness, which the mutilation induces, is 
much admired by the Chinese, notwithstanding its usual concomitant 
of extreme unhealthiness; and in their poetry, I have frequently 
observed the tottering gait of the poor women compared to “ the 
waving of a willow in the breeze.”—p. 10. 

What shifts is poor aristocracy put to, to keep up its distine- 
tions! What pity that the Chinese aristocracy had not been 
born with tails! 

On the population of China, the author of the Memoir is of 
opinion, that ‘all our knowledge is, we nothing know.’ 
Nevertheless he thinks it may be ‘assumed with tolerable cer- 
tainty, that about 150 millions is the fud/ extent of the Chinese 
population ; that is, less than one half of the 333 millions stated 
to Lord Macartney.’ 

Exceedingly @ propos to the subject, will be some notices of Dr. 
Morrison’s Translation of a Chinese Proclamation. It purports 
to have been issued on the 28th December 1822, by Ching, the 
Foo-yuen; the words ‘Taou Kwang’ at the conclusion, being, 
not the signature of the issuer, but the name of the reigning 
Emperor, and analogous, it may be presumed, to the Vivant 
Rex et Regina of an English play-bill. The Foo-yuen is 
manifestly an important person. He appears to have been 
an Attorney General, Privy Councillor and Lord Lieutenant all 
in one, for the province of Canton; and the present proclama- 
tion seems to have been issued on taking possession of his office. 
He comes in his carriage ; and on alighting from it, commands all 
‘government officers, clerks, country gentlemen, soldiers, and 
poor people,’ to yield implicit obedience. Moreover he is 
of divine appointment; and may be gathered to have re- 
ceived his commission during a state of things not unlike what 
now exercises the talents of the magistracy in the disturbed 
districts. 

‘ Ching, the Foo-yuen, has issued avery long proclamation, exhorting 
the people, under his government, to industry, and to the practice of 
all the social virtues. He states his object in eight words: it is, he 
says, to 


** Encourage Industry, 
Establish Education, 
Praise Virtue, and 
Repress Vice.” 
The effect of which “ he hopes will be tranquillity amongst the poor, 
and the prevalence of good manners and customs,”=—p. 44. 
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Ching seems to have been a parallel to Lord Peter's loaf; and 
to have contained in him the quintessence of Constitutional 
Associations, Vice Societies, and Cheap Repository Tracts. In 
short he was a man labouring in his vocation, to keep the people 
quiet; which is a damning argument, that they had good reason 
to be discontent. 


** Ancient rulers (says the Foo-yuen), thouglit that, ifone man was 
unreclaimed, it must be some fault in the Ruler.” ‘1 commenced 
life (adds he) as a Che-heen magistrate, and in Canton province I 
served twenty years. I was removed to Shantung and to Honan ; 
and now I am placed here in the situation of Foo-yuen, bearing also 
the office of Censor-general, General Adviser of His Imperial Majesty, 
and a Captain empowered to call forth the army of Canton. Music 
and women [says this paragon of magistrates ],—goods and gains,— 
revelry and avarice,—have no charms for me. My only, constant, 
unremitted, heedful, anxious desire (which I dare not decline to 
cherish) is, that I may look on national affairs as if they were my 
domestic affairs, and the affairs of the poor people as if they were my 
own personal affairs.” [Jt is astonishing, what sacrifices are made by 
worthy men in all countries for the public good. And ihey always die in 
the end ; of sheer riding about in carriages, and abstinence.] 

* Having had to give thanks to the Wise and Holy One, for appoint- 
ing me to be the soother of the people, 1 am well aware that, in all 
the districts under my government, robberies and thefts prevail, and 
burn ; litigations and imprisonments abound, and multiply. Polite 
decorum and instruction do not flourish ; and the public manners are 
not substantially good. Without an increased and great effort to eor- 
rect what is wrong, I shall be unable to console the people [how like 
a legitimate]; and shall have no hope of rendering a recompense 
for the favour of my country,’—p. 44. 


There is a glimpse of virtue in the last. Ching is here a 
magistrate by ‘the favour of his country ;’ and neither by the 
grace of God, nor the will of the Emperor. But Ching, if there 
be no fraud in him, is better than * looks. For in another 
place, he vows that he ‘ will subscribe his salary to assist poor 
districts to establish public schools ;’ 

‘and Ict the Foo districts subseribe 200 taels, and the Chih-le-Chow 
districts 150 taels, and the Keen distvicts 100taels, and all the local 
officers according to their ability; and let them take the lead, and 
induce the country gentlemen to come forward, and manage the con- 
cerns, &c,’—p. 46. 


This would be beautifully romantic; if it was not for the 
suspicion that Ching and the country gentlemen were doing 
all this to cover some great hoax, whereby they were prohibiting 
foreign commerce for the improvement of their own canal pro- 
perty, or something else after the manners of the kind. 
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Ching’s exhortations divide themselves into four Topics, and 
twenty-eight Sections. The first Topic is on ‘ Encouraging the 
Means of promising Good.’ He begins by exhorting to the 
supply of water. It is well he did not tax it. Next, to plant 
trees ; because they ‘neither require to be clothed with your 
garments, nor to eat your rice.’ The Foo-yuen is manifestly 
the laird, Jock’s father, in a metempsychosis. Thirdly, to 
breed domestic animals; a thing which most people do when 
they are able. Fourthly, to encourage charity and compassion ; 
because ‘nature cannot equalize benefits, and give a complete 
competence to all.’ Fifthly, to honour economy ; for 


‘ Canton is a luxurious extravagant province ; and of all the districts, 
Kwang-chow and Chaou-chow are the most so. The vice begins with 
the retired literati, and passes to the country gentlemen ; from them 
to the rich merchants ; and down to the common people, and petty 
writers and lictors. They desire to have gay shining dwellings ; their 
wives and children adorned with gold and jewels; their food and 
drink from the seas and the mountains [a hint, apparently, from the 
Political Register]; their garments to be silks and crapes; their 
ancestors halls must, in violation of their proper sphere, have vermil- 
lion beams, and doors and pillars—forgetting that Heaven’s curse will 
come on those who affect an enjoyment which does not belong to their 
place ; whereas, in the affluent, charity to the poor, and rescuing the 
distressed, bring a blessing on posterity for hundreds of years. 
Besides, the Emperor, who is supreme, and whose riches embrace all 
the world, encompassed by the four seas, himself sets you an example, 
&e.’—p. 45. 


The second Topic is ‘ Establish Instruction.’ And first he 
advises to teach filial piety, and fidelity ; because ‘ Nature gives 
to all, whether scholars, farmers, mechanics, or merchants, a 
connatural sense of the four virtues, &c.’ Secondly, ‘ Cultivate 
talent; and schools are the places to foster talent. I hold 
public schools to be of the first importance. Why so slow in 
assisting, where aid is required!" Whereon follows the gallant 
determination, to be a great unpaid. Thirdly, ‘Respect the 
aged.’ Fourthly, ‘ The gentry are the hope of the poor people : 
let them instruct them, and guide them, Xc.’ Fifthly, ‘ Let the 
rich assist their poor kindred.’ Sixthly, ‘ Let the poor remem- 
ber, that poverty or riches are according to the decree of Heaven, 
and let them be content, &c.” Much Toryism. Seventhly &c. 
merchants and traders are exhorted to deal fairly and honestly, 
mothers to instruct their children, and, since women do not 
learn to read, fathers and husbands are exhorted to instruct 
them. The third Topic is an ‘ Address to Magistrates.’ They 
are exhorted to ‘laud and soothe the virtuous distressed, as 
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virgins ; &c.’ To honour one thing, and respect another; and 
finally, to ‘give honorary banners to families, that excel in 
domestic virtues.’ It is plain the Foo-yuen had conceived 
the idea of a peasantry that should be the pet schoolboys of 
the higher orders. The last Topic is concerning things to be 
discountenanced ; and comprehends gaming, suicide, and vaga- 
bond attorneys. Canton is stated to ‘abound in thefts and 
robberies,’ by reason of its ‘abounding in hills and rivers.’ 
High ground and running water, it seems, are stimulants to 
crime. Finally exhortation is made, to ‘ put down the vicious, 
who rebel against the higher social relations,’ and to seize on 
bandits and sharpers. 

‘If these, my instructions, be but roughly regarded, tranquillity 
will prevail amongst the people ; if they are nicely regarded, a com- 
plete renovation of the public manners will be the result.’ 

‘ I desire that all my officers, gentry, and common people will not 
consider this as vague loose moralizing ; nor view this document as a 
paper issued for form’s sake; but in deed and in truth respectfully 
receive it, and act upon it, and the good effects will long be felt, and 
my hopes will appear to have been substantial, and well founded.’ 

Taou Kwane. 
2d Year, 11th Month, 8th Day. 
(December 28th 1822.) 


How like is man in one place, to man every where ;—equally 
prosing, fraudulent, and furacious, when there is any thing to 
be got by preaching to those beneath him! 

An article by Dr. Noehden collects all the accounts of the 
Banyan or Indian Fig-tree, which are found in the works of the 
classic authors. It is mentioned by Theophrastus; whose 
account is worth recording for its simplicity and the absence 
of the marvellous. 


‘The nature and property of the Indian Fig, with regard to its 
‘rooting, are peculiar ; for it sends forth roots from the young branches, 
‘which roots are lengthened, till they come in contact with the ground, 
‘and strike into it. ‘There is thus formed acontinuation of roots, in a 
‘circle, round the tree, which does not approach the stem, but remains 
‘at a distance. —Historia Plantarum. lib. I. c. 12. 


It is also mentioned by Pliny, Quintus Curtius, Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, and Arrian. A portion of misapprehension 
probably attaches to the assertion that the tree extends its shade 
over ‘ five acres,’ and so as to shelter ‘ ten thousand men.’ The 
fact is that the Banyan tree has the peculiarity of letting fall 
suckers from the branches to the ground, which bear great re- 
semblance on a magnified scale to the suckers of the strawberry 
plant. These, where they find a favourable soil, take root 
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and produce new trees; which multiply — by a similar 
process. After the sucker has taken root, the communication 
with the original tree, instead of decaying, appears to increase 
at about the same rate as the new plant; so that there is finally 
formed a tangle of trees which have the appearance of issuing 
from the ground and entering it again, and which, for any thing 
discoverable to the contrary, might extend over fifty acres as 
easily as five. The description here given, is from the celebrated 
tree near Baroche, the Barugaza of Arrian ; and which possibly 
enough may have endured, under successive deperitions and re- 
productions of its parts, from the time of that writer. 

The Pancha Tantra is a collection of Stories, in Five Sections, 
to be met with, it is stated, in most parts of India ; and a col- 
lection less ancient, identical for the greater part, but with 
occasional variations, exists under the title of the Hitépadésa. 
it is interesting as containing the germs of a multitude of the 
stories of other countries; which, as they have manifestly not 
travelled from those countries to India, have in all probability 
travelled from India to their modern homes. The first instance 
of this kind given in the Analytical Account of the collection 
(by H. H. Wilson, Esq.) is from the Adventures of “ Déva 


Sarma.” 


* One of the incidents of this story has attracted extraordinary ad- 
miration, if we may judge by the endlessly varied copies, and modifi- 
cations of it, which have appeared in the Bast, and in the West: the 
loss of her nose by the confidante, and its supposed recovery by the 
intriguante, for whom she had been substituted, affording a miraculous 
proof of the wife's innocence, imposing upon her husband, has been 
retold in a vast number of ways. It is repeated, with different 
degrees of modification, in the ‘* Roman and Turkish Tales,” in the 
‘* Decameron” of Boccacio, the ‘‘ Novelle’ of Malespini, the * Cent 
Nouvelles,” the ‘ Cheveux Coupés,” a fabliau by Guerin, in the 
** Contes” of La Fontaine, in the “ Women Pleased” of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and in the ‘* Guardian” of Massinger. The story itself, 
as told in the Hitépadésa, has been versified by Hoppner; and, as 
narrated in the Anvari Soheili, it hus been rendered into English verse, 
by Atkinson.’—p. 162. 

‘ The next story in the Pancha Tantra is omitted in all the works 
derived from this original. It is, however, a well known story, being 
the same as Ma/ak aud Shirin in the Persian Tales, and the Labourer 
and Flying Car in the additional stories from the Arabian Nights. 
It is also narrated, with some variation, in the Vrihat Kathd. The 
Muhammedan contrivance of a box, and the personification of Mu- 
hammed, are rather clumsy substitutes for the fiction of the original, 
in which the adventurer, in love with a princess, personates Vishnu, 
and rides on a wooden representation of Gariida guided by a pin, and 
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moving by magic, the prototype of the flying steed of Magellan ; 
** the wondrous horse of brass, on which the Tartar king did ride ;” 
and other self-moving machines of celebrity, in oriental and chivalric 
romance. 

‘The story of ‘the ~ and her two lovers,” is here peculiar to 
the Hitépadéga ; but it is familiar to European story-telling. It is the 
third of the three fabliaux, De la Mauvaise Femme, and occurs in Le 
Roman des Sept Sages, and the Novelle of Bandello, Boccacio, Sanso- 
vino, and other similar collections.’— Ib. 


The well known fable of the Man and the Bear, appears under 
the form of a Prince who 

* acquires a sovereignty of his own, and leaving to his two friends 
the direction of affairs, amuses himself in his palace, after his own 
fashion. He has a pet monkey, as it is said ‘‘ Parrots, Pheasants, 
Pigeons, Monkeys, and their like, are naturally the especial favourites 
of Kings.” This Monkey he sets to watch him, as he sleeps ina 
pavillion in his garden. A troublesome bee settles on the Prince’s 
face, in spite of the Monkey’s pains to drive him off, till the latter, 
highly incensed, snatches up his master’s sword, and, making a blow 
at the bee, cuts off the Rajah’s head.’—p. 169. 


The counterparts of various other European stories subse- 
quently appear. 

‘ The commencement of this story [of the visit of the Rat and the 
Crow, to Mant’hara, the Tortoise ; to whom and the Crow, Hiranyaka 
the Rat related his adventures] is the same in all, but the Arabic 
version here is singularly close. The Hitépadésa alone inserts the 
story of the young wife, who took her husband by the hair and 
embraced him, to favour the retreat of her lover; a story well known 
in Europe, from its version by Marguerite of Navarre, in her 
** Stratagéme d'une femme qui fit évader son galant, lorsque son mari, qui 
étoit borgne, croyoit le surprendre avec elle,” and she borrowed it from 
the first story of the Mauvraise Femme. It was made a similar use of 
by the Sieur D’Orville, Malespini, Bandello, and other raconteurs’— 

. 172. 
. ‘ The addition of the Antelope to the friendly society, occurs here, 
in the same manner, in all. The story of “The Elephant, liberated 
from his bonds by the Rat,” of which we have a familiar version in 
the apologue of the Rat and the Lion, next occurs in the Pancha 
Tantra.’—Ib. 

The Third Section of the Pancha Tantra is on the subject of 
“ Inveterate Enmity, or War between Crows and Owls ;” but 
in the [itépadésa the belligerent powers are the peacocks and 
the geese. The introductory matter of this section, descriptive 
of the quarrel between the Crows and Owls, and the consulta- 
tions of the monarch of the former with his five ministers, con- 
tains, among other curiosities, the following enumeration of the 
officers of state “ who are, or are not, to be relied upon with 
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confidence.” In the opinion of the author of the Pancha 


Tantra, 


‘ The Officers to be distrusted are eighteen. 


The minister. 

The royal chaplain, or priest. 

The general, 

The young prince, associated in 
the empire, and designated as 
successor. 

Warden, or chamberlain. 

The superintendant of the inner 
apartments. 

Master of the ceremonies. 

Master of requests. 


Master of the horse. 

Master of the elephants. 

Superintendant of the treasury. 

Ditto of the stores. 

The governor of the fort. 

The ruler of the prisons. 

The superintendant of the boun- 
daries, or lord of the marches. 

A companion. 

A courtier. 

The foresters. 


The fifteen naturally attached to the monarch’s cause, are 


The queen-mother. 

The queen. 

The confidential attendant. 
The chaplet-weaver, or florist. 
The bed-maker. 

The superintendant of the beds. |The umbrella-bearer. 

The astrologer, or time-keeper. Female attendant and singer. 
Physician. p. 174. 


The cup or water bearer. 

The betel-bearer. 

The preceptor. 

The captain of the body guard. 
Quartermaster. 


Such was the wisdom of the court of the King of the Crows. 
The various examples of European fables told under other 
names, which appear in the sequel, are too numerous for extrac- 
tion. The story of the dog killed by its master, which is the 
foundation of the ballad of Beth Gélert, appears with the sub- 
stitution of a tame ichneumon which destroys a snake. The 
fable of the ass who attempts to be musical, produces a recapi- 
tulation of musical terms, among which are stated to be identi- 
fied the major and minor modes. The story of the weaver, 
will recall that of the three wishes ; to which, however, in point 
and humour, it is vastly inferior. That of Séma-Sarma is in 
substance the same as that of A/naschar in the Arabian Nights. 
The story comprised in the last, of the Rakshasa who got upon 
the Brahman’s shoulders, contains the hint of the old man who 
proved so troublesome to Sinbad, in his fifth voyage. The 
inspection of the whole is confirmatory of the opinion, that the 
cradle of invention, and probably of mankind, was in India. In 
some extracts from the allegorical stories of the Bhéja-charitra, 
contained in the “Comments on an Inscription upon Marble, at 
Madhucarghar,” by Major J. Tod [p. 218], appear other proofs 
of the origin of the fabular and fairy lore of Europe. 
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A subsequent memoir is on an awful subject. It is “Some 
account of a Secret Association in China, entitled the Triad 
Society ;” by the late Dr. Milne. There is a Secret Association 
in China! It is “for the overthrow of social order”! Who 
can say, but there may be carbonari in our tea-pots? There 
will be no hope from China, whenever Russia shall be revolu- 
tionized or beaten. “It existed in the earlier part of the reign 
of his late Chinese majesty, Kea King, but under a different de- 
nomination. It was then called the T’heen te hwuy, i.e. “The 
Ceelesto-terrestrial Society,” or “The Society that unites Hea- 
ven and Earth.” 


‘It spread itself rapidly through the provinces, had nearly upset 
the government, and its machinations were not entirely defeated till 
about the eighth year of the said Emperor's reign, when the chiefs 
were seized and put to death ; and it was (in the usual bombast of 

* Chinese reports) officially stated to his majesty, ‘‘ that there was not 
so much as one member of that rebellious fraternity left under the 
wide extent of the heavens.” The fact, however, was just the con- 
trary, for they still existed, and operated, though more secretly ; and 
it is said, that a few years after, they assumed the naine of the “‘ Triad 
Society,” in order to cover their purposes. But the name by which 
they chiefly distinguish themselves, is Hung kea, i.e. the “ Flood 
Family.” 

‘There are other associations formed both in China and in the 
Chinese colonies that are settled abroad, as the T’heen how hwuy, i. e. 
the “ Queen of Heaven’s Company, or Society ;” called also, the 
Neang ma hwuy, or “‘ Her Ladyship’s Society ;” meaning the ‘‘ queen 
of heaven, the mother and nurse of all things.” ‘These associations 
are rather for commercial and idolatrous purposes, than for the over- 
throw of social order; though it is said, that the members of the 
**Queen of Heaven's Society,” settled in Bengal and other parts, 
unite in house-breaking, &c.’—p. 240. 


The object of this society, it is stated, at first does not appear 
to have been peculiarly hurtful; but, as numbers increased, it 
“degenerated from mere mutual assistance, to theft, robbery, 
the overthrow of regular government, and an aim at political 
power.” This, in fact, appears te be the common course, 
wherever governments allow men to associate at all. 


‘ A Chinese tailor in Malacca, named Tsaou foo, who committed 
murder, in the close of 1818, shortly after the transfer of the colony, 
and made his escape from ihe hands of justice, was a chief man in 
this society ; and, it is believed, had a considerable number of persons 
under his direction, both on the land and at sea. There cannot be a 
doubt but his escape was partly owing to the assistance of his fellow- 
members, as a rigorous search was made for him by the police.’— 
p. 241. 
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‘ The professed design, however, of the San hd hwuy is benevolence, 
as the following motto will shew : 


Yew fith tung heang 
Yew ho tung tang. 


The blessing, reciprocally share ; 
The woe, reciprocally bear. 


They assist each other, in whatever country, whenever they can make 
themselves known to each other by the signs.’-—p. 242. 


The government (if it be proper, says the learned author, to 
dignify the management of so worthless a combination by such 
an epithet) of the San hd hwuy, is vested in three persons, who 
are alldenominated Ko, “ Elder brothers.” They distinguish 
between the ruling brethren, by calling them “ Brother first, 
Brother second, Brother third.” The membets generally are 
called Heung té, i.e. “ Brethren.” 

All this is very sinful and dangerous ; particularly when com- 
bined with the fact, that ‘of the laws, discipline, and interior 
management of the San hi hwuy, the writer has not been able to 
obtain any information.’ 


‘ There is said to be a MS. book, containing the society’s regula- 
tions, written on cloth, for the sake of preserving the writing long ina 
legible state. Should a detection be made, the cloth MS, may, for 
the time, be thrown into a well or pond, from which it can afterwards 
at convenience be taken out ; and in case of the person, in whose care 
it is, being pursued by the police, and obliged to swim across a river, &c. 
he carries the MS. with him,’—p. 243. 


This seems capable of being usefully applied in Europe. 
Think only of the Secretary of a Corresponding Society swim- 
ming a river, &c. and towing after him the regulations of the 
society written on cloth. 

But though the author ‘has not been able to obtain any in- 
formation of the laws, discipline, and interior management’ of 
the society, he is competent to authenticate the fact, that 

* The heads of this fraternity, as in all other similar associations, 
have a larger share of all the booty that is proeured, than the other 
members.—p. 243. 

Of the initiatory ceremonies also, ‘ but a very imperfect idea 
can be obtained.’ Nevertheless 


‘ The initiation takes place commonly at night, ina very retired or 
secret chamber. There is an idol there, to which offerings are presented, 
and before which the oath of secresy is taken. The Chinese say there 
are “‘ thirty-six oaths” taken on the occasion.—A small sum of money 
is given by the initiated to support the general expense. ‘There is 
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likewise a ceremony which they call Kwo Keaou, i. e. “ crossing the 
bridge.” This bridge is formed of swords, either laid between two 
tables (an end resting on each), or else set up on the hilts, and meet- 
ing at the point ; or held up in the hands of two ranks of members, 
with the points meeting, in form of an arch. The persons who 
receive the oath, take it under this bridge ; which is called ‘‘ passing 
or crossing the bridge.” ‘The yih ko, or chief ruling brother, sits 
at the herd of this steel bridge (or each with a drawn sword), 
reads the articles of the oath, to every one of which an affirmative 
response is given by the new member, after which he cuts off the 
head of a cock, which is the usual form of a Chinese oath, 
intimating ‘‘ thus let perish all who divulge the secret.” —p. 243. 

‘ Some of the marks by which the members of the San hd hwuy 
make themselves known to each other, are those that follow :—Mystic 
numbers ; the chief of which is the number three. They derive their 
preference for this probably from the name of their society, ‘ the 
Triad Society.”.—p. 244. 

* Certain motions of the fingers constitute a second class of signs ; 
e. g. using three of the fingers in taking up any thing. If a member 
happens to be in company, and wishes to discover whether there be a 
brother present, he takes up his tea-cup or its cover (Chinese tea-cups 
have always a cover), with the thumb, the fore, and middle fingers, 
or with the fore, middle, and third fingers, and which, if perceived 
by an initiated person, is answered by a corresponding sign.’ 

* They also have recourse to odes and pieces of poetry, as secret 
marks,’—p. 245. 

Incidental lights thrown on the peculiarities of this fraternity, 
are that their secret designation of Hung kea, literally “ the 
flood family,” is ‘ intended, perhaps, to intimate the extent 
and effectiveness of their operations, that, as a flood, they 
spread and carry every thing before them.’ An apprehension, 
too, is expressed, that the position of two characters on the 
society’s seal, ‘ both looking towards the straight line on which 
the words “ Heaven” and “ Earth” are written, may mystically 
signify the bringing of myriads of nations under the society’s 
influence.’ But it appears beyond a doubt, that Chung e foo, 
wo chith tung on another part of the seal, is “ Let the faithful 
and righteous unite so as to form a whole (i. e. a universal 
empire).” 

‘ This seems the plain sense of the words, according to this arrange- 
ment of them ; but it is impossible to ascertain whether something 
else may not be intended, as they are susceptible of as many meanings 
as arrangements. This version, however, agrees with the general 
views of this dangerous fraternity. —p, 248. 

It is certainly very dangerous, that the faithful and righteous 
should unite soas to forma whole. The author is further of opi- 
nion that ‘ there will appear to be a striking resemblance — 
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points between the San hi hwuy, and the Society of Free 
Masons ; though he ‘ would not be understood, by so saying, to 
trace this resemblance in any of the dangerous principles of the 
San hi hwuy, for he believes, &c.’ 


‘ The points of resemblance between the two societies, appear to 
the writer to be the following :—' 

‘1. In their pretensions to great antiquity, the Sun hd hwuy profess 
to carry their origin back to the remotest antiquity. Tsze yeu chung 
Kwo, i.e. “‘ from the first settlement of China;” and their former 
name, viz. ‘* Ceelesto-terrestrial Society,” may indicate that the body 
took its rise from the creation of heaven and earth; and it is known 
that some Free-masons affirm that their society ‘‘ had a being ever 
since symmetry and harmony began,”’ though others are more moder- 
ate in their pretensions to antiquity.’ 

«2. In making benevolence and mutual assistance their professed 
object, and in affording mutual assistance to each other, in whatever 
country, when the signs are once given. Notwithstanding the dangerous 
nature of the San hd hwuy, the members swear, at their initiation, to 
be filial and fraternal and benevolent, which corresponds to the 
engagement of the Free-masons, to philanthropy and the social 
virtues.” 

« 3. In the ceremonies of initiation, e. g. the oath, and the solemnity 
of its administration, in the arch of steel and bridge of swords.’ 

‘ 4. May not the three ruling brethren of the San hd hwuy be con- 
sidered as having a resemblance to the three masonic orders of appren- 
tice, fellowcraft, and master ?’ 

« 5. The signs, particularly ‘‘ the motions with the fingers,” in as far 
as they are known or conjectured, seem to have some resemblance.’ 

« 6. Some have affirmed that the grand secret of Free-masonry con- 
sists in the words ‘‘ Liberty and Equality ;” and if so, certainly the 
term Heung Te, (i. e. ‘ brethren”) of the San hd hwuy may, without 
the least force, be explained as implying exactly the same ideas.’ 

* Whether there exist any thing in the shape of ‘‘ Lodges” in the 
San hd hwuy, or not, the writer has no means of ascertaining ; but he 
believes the Chinese law is so rigorous against this body, as to admit 
of none. (To belong to this Society is, in China, a capital crime.) 
Nor does there appear to be a partiality among the members for the 
masonic employment. Building does not appear to be an object with 
them, at least not in as far as can be discovered.’—p. 249. 


The inference from all this appears to be, that there are Free 
Masons in China; and that they are objects of jealousy, as in 
other countries where men have the misfortune to live under 
a paternal government. The evidence against them reduces 
itself to the case of the tailor in Malacca; the proof of whose 
guilt, and connexion with free-masons by land and sea, appears 
to rest principally on the fact of his having been too nimble for 
the police. It is difficult to avoid being persuaded that the Chi- 
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nese free-masons have had hard measure dealt to them, and have 
been unfortunate in having for their historian an individual who 
hed left Europe under the impression of the absurdities 
prevalent in it before the last expulsion of the Bourbons. 

But if there are Free-masons in the East, there are also 
Quakers, springing from a George Fox of their own in the 
province of Delhi. InA. D. 1544 an individual named Birbhan, 
inhabitant of Biérjasir, near Narnoul, in the province of Delhi, 
received a communication from Upaya Das, teaching him the 
particulars of the religion now professed by the Sauds. A copy 
of the Pothi, or religious book of this sect, written in a kind 
of verse in the 7”henth or pure Hindi dialect, has been pre- 
sented to the Asiatic Society, by W. H. Trant, Esq. M. P. the 
author of the Memoir. 


‘The Sauds utterly reject and abhor all kinds of idolatry ; and the 
Ganges is considered by them not to be a sacred object ; although the 
converts are made chiefly, if not entirely, from among the Hindus, 
whom they resemble in outward appearance.’ 

‘ The Sauds resemble the Quakers, or Society of Friends, in England, 
in their customs, in a remarkable degree.’ 

‘ Ornaments and gay apparel of every kind are strictly prohibited. 
Their dress is always white. They never make any obeisance or salu- 
tation. They will not take an oath; and they are exempted in the 
courts of justice ; their asseveration, like that of the Quakers, being 
considered equivalent.’ 

‘ The Sauds profess to abstain from all luxuries; such as tobacco, 
betel, opium, and wine. They never have exhibitions of dancing. 
All violence to man or beast is forbidden ; but, in self-defence, resist- 
ance is allowable. Industry is strongly enjoined.’ 

© The Sauds, like the Quakers, take great care of their poor and 
infirm people. ‘To receive assistance out of the sect or tribe would be 
reckoned disgraceful, and render the offender liable to excommuni- 
cation.’ 

‘ All parade of worship is forbidden. Private prayer is commended. 
Alms should be unostentatious : they are not to be given that they 
should be seenof men. The due regulation of the tongue is a principal 
duty.’ , 

: The chief seats of the Saud sect are Delhi, Agra, Jayapur, and 
Farrukhabdd; but there are several of the sect scattered over other 
parts of the country. An annual meeting takes place at one or other 
of the cities above-mentioned, at which the concerns of the sect are 
settled. In Farrukhdbdéd, the number was about three thousand.’ 

‘ The magistrate of Farrukhdébdd informed me, that he had found 
the Sauds an orderly and well-conducted people; they are chiefly 
engaged in trade.’ 

‘ Bhawani Das [Mr. Trant’s principal Saud acquaintance] was 
anxious to become acquainted with the Christian religion, and I gave 
him some copies of the New Testament in Persian and Hindustani, 
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which he afterwards told me he had read, and shown to his people, 
and much approved.’—p. 252. 


When the Free-masons send a mission to the East to look after 
their Chinese brethren, they should manifestly be accompanied 
by a Quaker to hold a meeting with friends at Delhi. 

Messrs. Burton and Ward, Baptist Missionaries, contribute a 
Report of their Journey into the Batak Country, in the interior 
of Sumatra, in the year 1824. Among the peculiarities of the 
Batak race, one is, that they eat their thieves. Adulterers 
may be eaten alive. 


‘ Persons caught in the act of house-breaking or highway robbery 
are publicly executed with the knife or matchlock, and then imme- 
diately eaten: no money can save them. But if the delinquents are 
fortunate enough to escape immediate seizure, they are only fined. A 
man taken in adultery is instantly devoured, and may be lawfully eaten 
piecemeal without first depriving him of life. Men killed, or 
prisoners taken, in a great war, are also publicly eaten; but, if only 
two villages be engaged, this is not allowed: the dead are then left 
on the field to be buried by their respective parties, and the prisoners 
may be redeemed.’—p. 507. 


A Letter from Sir Alexander Johnston, lately Chief Justice 
and President of Council in Ceylon, on the subject of an 
Arabic Inscription in that island, is exceedingly remarkable for 
the liberal and friendly spirit evinced by a high public func- 
tionary towards the Mohammedan population under his influ- 
ence, and the testimony borne to their general character and 
deportment. 


‘ The Mohammedan population on that island [Ceylon] now con- 
sists of about seventy thousand persons, who are distributed in every 
part of the country. The Mohammedan traders still have establish- 
ments at Putlam, Colombo, Barbareen, and Point de Galle, from 
whence they carry on an export and import trade with the coasts of 
Malabar and Coromandel.’ 

‘ Their laws of marriage and inheritance are a modification of the 
laws of marriage and inheritance which prevailed amongst the Arabs, 
who were subject to the Caliph of Bagdad at the time their ancestors 
emigrated from Arabia. ‘Their maritime and commercial laws bear a 
strong resemblance both to those maritime and commercial laws 
which prevail amongst the Hindu maritime traders of India, and to 
those which prevail amongst the Malay maritime traders of Malacca 
and the eastern islands.’ 

* The conduct which they, as a body, invariably observed with respect 
to the different measures which I adopted while 1 was Chief Justice and 
President of His Majesty's Council on Ceylon, gave me a very favour 
able opinion of their intellectual and moral character. In 1806, 
when I called upon their chiefs and their priests to assist me in com- 
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piling for their use, as I had done for that of each of the other classes 
of inhabitants in Ceylon, a separate code of laws, founded upon their 
respective usages and customs, I derived the most extensive and 
valuable information from their local experience. In 1807, when I 
consulted them as to the best mode of improving the education of 
their countrymen, I found them not only anxious to co-operate with 
me on the occasion, but willing to make, at their own expense, the 
most liberal establishments in every part of the island, for instructing 
all the children of the Mohammedan religion in such branches of 
science and knowledge as I might think applicable to the peculiar 
state of society which prevailed amongst them. In 1811, when I 
publicly assembled them to explain the nature of the privilege 
of sitting upon juries, and of the other privileges which I had 
obiained and secured for them under the great seal of England, 
by his Majesty’s charter of 1810, I received from them the most 
useful suggestions, both as to the manner of rendering the jury 
system popular amongst their sect, and that of attaining the real ends 
of justice, without militating against any of the feelings, or even the 
prejudices, of the people. In 1815, when on my proposal they 
adopted the same resolution which all the other castes on Ceylon had 
adopted, of declaring free all children born of their slaves after the 
12th of August 1816, I had every reason to applaud the humanity and 
liberality of the sentiments and views, which they not only expressed 
but acted upon, in the progress of that important measure. —p. 540. 

Not a word of objection, it appears, from a decent Mussulman 
or Buddhist, to so reasonable a proposal as assigning a term for 
the cessation of slavery by birth. It is only by a few dames damnées 
among Christians, that it continues to be resisted. This is one 
of the points where a prodigious outcry would have been raised 
if it had suited any body’s interests, on the imminent danger 
of interfering with native prejudices ; an outcry of the same 
foundation, as was maintained upon the danger of attempting a 
free trade with the inhabitants of China, till the evidence of 
facts could be presented to the — and of a piece with the 
perils of not burning widows, the impossibility of effecting any 
change in the opinions and customs of natives of the East, and 
other effusions of what the author of ‘Maxwell’ would call 
the Twankay-twaddle spirit, which hold good in England till the 
evidence of intelligent persons can be brought to bear upon 
their merits. 

The Arabs have introduced into Ceylon the work of Avicenna 
on medicine, and Arabic translations of Aristotle, Plato, Euclid, 
Galen, and Ptolemy; extracts of which were frequently 
brought to Sir A. Johnston at Ceylon by the Mohammedan 
priests and merchants. 





* See the evidence of Capt. Mackie and others, on the perfect facility of 
free trade with China; in the Edinburgh Review, No. C1V. p. 302, 
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‘ While investigating questions relative to the laws of marriage 
and inheritance between the Mohammedans of Ceylon, I have fre- 
quently been referred by them for my guidance to notes which they 
possessed, of decisions given in similar cases by the cadies of Bagdad 
and Cordova, which decisions had been observed as law amongst the 
Mohammedans of Ceylon for seven or eight hundred years.’—p. 547. 

‘ The maritime laws and usages which prevail amongst the Hindu 
and Mohammedan mariners and traders who frequent Ceylon, of 
which I made a complete collection while presiding in the Vice 
Admiralty Court of that island, may be classed under four heads: 
First, those which prevail amongst the Hindu mariners and traders 
who carry on trade in small vessels between the coasts of Malabar, 
Coromandel, and the island of Ceylon ; secondly, those which-prevail 
amongst the Mohammedan mariners and traders of Arab descent 
who carry on trade in small vessels between the coasts of Malabar, 
Coromandel, and the island of Ceylon; thirdly, those which prevail 
amongst the Arab mariners and traders who carry on trade in very 
large vessels between the eastern coasts of Africa, Arabia, the 
Persian Gulf, and the island of Ceylon; fourthly, those which prevail 
amongst the Malay mariners and traders who carry on trade between 
the coast of Malacca, the eastern islands, and Ceylon.’—p. 548. 

To many readers it may perhaps be news, that they have fellow- 
citizens of the Mohammedan persuasion, carrying on trade in 
very large vessels between the eastern coasts of Africa, Arabia, 
the Persian Gulf, and the island of Ceylon ; for though all the 
individuals alluded to may not come under that description, many 
of them undoubtedly do. The statesman-like interest taken by 
theChief Justice and President of Council of Ceylon in their con- 
cerns, designates him as most likely to lend his mfluence and his 
talents to any attempt to promote the circulation of knowledge, 
either from East to West or from West to East. Why should 
the Asiatic Society confine itself to importing Oriental know- 
ledge into Europe, and not apply at least a modified portion of 
its efforts to the exportation of something of European staple 
in return? The invention of lithography has broken down the 
obstacles which formerly existed to the easy and effectual dis- 
persion of European editions in the Oriental languages. Nothing 
is now required but to procure a native scribe, and any work 
may be printed with purity and elegance proportioned to the 
talent of the copyist. No work would be received with such 
eagerness by the class of persons who have been specially 
designated, as a concise treatise on navigation, containing the 
rules for keeping a ship’s way, and for making the ordinary 
observations by means of European instruments. A table of 
latitudes and longitudes should be added; in which the utmost 
use should be made of native counsels, to ensure the desig- 
nating of places by the names and forms under which they are 
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recognized in the East. A Mercator’s Chart of the World in 
Arabic, would be no great national exertion; and if England 
cannot compass it, it would be worth while for France to do it, if 
it was only for the sake of reckoning the longitudes from Paris. 
Whoever has associated with the Mohammedans of the East, 
knows that these are objects which would be received with in- 
tense interest, and make an Oriental immortality for whoever 
had the good fortune to have their names attached. Among 
works of literature, one of the most favourable for translation 
into Arabic would probably be Rasselas ; and (let no man be 
shocked at the juxta-position) a modern traveller has given a 
useful hint, in commemorating the eagerness with which certain 
Arabs collected to hear his extempore translations of Robin- 
son Crusoe. Saint-Pierre’s romance delights the Pauls and 
Virginias of modern Greece; why should not the civilizers 
of Algiers make a present of it to the houris of the East? It 
may be doubted whether the houris are at this moment exten- 
sively gifted with the complicated art of reading ; but there are 
times and circumstances when things strangely find their way, 
and if there are not many Pauls in eastern landscapes now, 
there may be*. And the fair Bedouines too (for there are such, 
walking unveiled upon the very spots where once stood Sarah 
and ibcees, and maintaining the ancient claim to be ‘ fair to 
look upon,’) what have they done, that there should be none in 
young France ambitious to carry the tales of his proud country 
to their ear? Are we not brethren all,—sisters except? Why 
should not there be common stock, in spite of one reading to 
the right and another to the left ? 

A letter of the late Professor Carlyle, communicated by W. 
Marsden, Esq., is valuable for the contradiction it gives to the 
idea which from some quarter had unfortunately gone forth, that 
there are great differences among the dialects of the Arabic, as 
spoken in different regions of the globe, and that they vary 
materially from the Arabic of the Koran. It would probably 
be a fair statement of the fact, to say that the language of the 
Koran bears every where the same relation to the conversa- 
tional language of the educated classes, that the authorized 
version of the Old and New Testament does to the same in any 
European country ; that is to say, that it is in all cases perfectly 
correct, and even to a certain extent a model for precise and 
forcible diction, though it is at the same time true that it would 





* The beauties of the Isle of France and its inhabitants, are familiar 
subjects of admiration among the maritime Arabs. The machinery of 
Saint-Pierre would therefore run no risk of being unintelligible. 
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be formal and antiquated in the mouths of any who should 
insist on employing it in common conversation. Men do not 
converse in the language of their religious books, any more than 
in the language of Acts of Parliament, or of demonstrations in 
geometry. But it is a long way from this to the assertion, that 
these and their conversation approach to being distinct tongues. 
And in the dialects of the uneducated classes, the difference 
oo to be less than among the provinces of the same 

uropean nation; a circumstance which is possibly accounted 
for by the constant reference made by all classes to the Koran 
as a standard both of language and opinion*. There are re- 
markable differences in the pronunciation of sundry letters. A 
Persian or Indian speaker of Arabic calls the important per- 
sonage so well known to the readers of Eastern romance, cazi ; 
an Arab of the Persian Gulph calls him cdédhi (pronouncing the 
dh like the English th in thee); and an Aleppine, it appears, 
would call him cédi. Some dialects obtain an additional sound 
by turning one of the two k’s of the Arabic language (the 4) 
into a g; while others give to the final ~¢ a sound like that 
of ng at the end of English words.+ 





* It is impossible to avoid taking the opportunity of protesting against 
the horrible system of expressing Oriental words in Rurepena letters, which 
has been introduced among the English in India. It probably commenced 
at a period when it was held a mark of ‘ truly British feeling’ to express 
an oriental language by combinations of letters incomprehensible to any 
but a native of Great Britain. On what other principle can the hideous 
English diphthong 00 have been introduced to express the shortest sound 
of the Italianw? And why are the Arabs, after thirty centuries, to be 
turned into the Uruds ; and the old established and well accustomed com- 
mercial city of Surat, to become Soorut ? Why, in short, is the sound 
which mankind in all ages have agreed to call a, to be written by Anglo- 
Indians u? The only explanation appears to be, that it has originated 
with some well-meaning provincial, who thought he spoke refined English 
by calling butter ‘batter,’ and thence concluded that the sound in ‘ batter’ 
was expressed by the English wu. The consequence of the whole system 
has been, that all things are possible, except reading six words of Anglo- 
Indian Arabic. The simple European vowels, under their continental, or 
more accurately, their Italian sounds, with the addition of the circumflex 
to express the presence of a letter of prolongation, would have been intel- 
ligible to Englishmen, and to the whole of Europe besides. 

+ Both of these are exemplified in the Arabic of Africa; though they 
are by no means confined to that continent. The writer of this note 
possesses a quantity of African manuscripts, written in the year 1809 in 
the vicinity of Sierra Leone, which present many points of interest, as 
connected with the state of learning in the interior of that country. One 
of these is a political letter of 39 pages; or more properly three letters 
upon the same subjects, each containing much matter peculiar to itself, 
along with some that is common to the others. The writer quotes copi- 
ously and with considerable talent from the Koran, in confirmation of his 
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Many brief particulars are scattered in different articles, 
which it may be agreeable to collect. As the Chinese were 





arguments ; and concludes with a quotation from the Aamous of Firouza- 
badi, and a request for forbearance to his defects on the ground that he is 


Js 
“no scholar Cus)31, and knows nothing of the distinctions between 


letters [of different classes], and between the Active and the Passive, 
and the Preterite and the Aorist, and the Verb and the Noun and the 
Particle ;”’ and in another place he excuses himself because he is ‘‘ poor 
in knowledge, and unskilled in the management of Pronouns.’ The last 
page is occupied by eight lines germane to the general matter, announced 
as ‘* verse ;” which are given in the original, for the chance that some 
on te may point out, what Arab moralist has been conveyed across the 

ahara in company with Firouzabadi, or whether this ‘ verse ”’ is to be 
set down as the produce of negro inspiration. 
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* Verse.’ 
* Who holds his peace, goes safe ; 
* Who says any thing good, makes gain. 
£ Who injures men, rebels against heaven ; 
* Who is merciful to men, receives mercy. 
* Who seeks for increase, other than according to 
* The will of the Lord of all increase, is accursed. 
© Who keeps his bond, is clear of blame ; 
* Who acts generously, has his reputation spread abroad.’ 


*The End.’ 
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acquainted with printing and gunpowder before Europeans, so 
they also lay claim to the appearance of the small-pox, but not 





Another manuscript of eleven pages, was copied at the request of the 
possessor, as a specimen of the books existing in the country ; as is proved 
by its being written with ink and on paper given for the purpose. It is in 
a different hand from that of the writer of the political letter ; and appears 
to have been copied from a very accurate unpointed manuscript, and 
points added without sense or meaning by the ignorant copyist. It 
purports to be an extract from Mohammed Bin Soleymén Al Jezwaly 


dys ree uy dasrve 3 and consists of Mohammedan divinity, 


with that mixture of the Aristotelian philosophy which the Arabs derived 
from the Greeks. Inquiry was made after Mohammed Bin Soleyman Al 
Jezwaly from the principal Munshi of the College at Calcutta; and the 
answer, bearing that ‘Mohammed Bin Soleyman Al Jezwaly was wise, 
learned, eloquent, &c.’ seemed to imply that he was recognized by the 
learned Munshi, though unfortunately nothing like place or date was 
attached to the account. The extract begins, after the name of the author 
and the usual forms, 


Krlasy Aulady Srgecy A519 plus! dey! te wks wel I ~! 
*« Know that the knowledge of The One God is divided into four divisions ; 
that which relates to his Essence, and that which relates to his Qualities, 
and the Positive, and the Negative.” The Attributes relating to his 
essence are divided into ‘‘ existence present, and existence past, and 
existence future, and self-subsistence, and non-liability to accidents.’ 
The attributes relating to his qualities are, knowledge, power, will, life, 
speech, hearing, sight, the perception of all tastes, os the perception 
of all touches. These are declared to be inherent in the essence of the 
Deity. The negative attributes are, that there is none like to him, equal 
to him, &c. The positive, that he is the Merciful, the Creator, &c. There 
follow some rather curious speculations, carried on by the intervention of 
a supposed objector, as to whether far and near can be predicated of the 
Deity, and whether sensation, reality, and other attributes, are not acci- 
dents. These end in establishing that ‘‘ sensation is not accident, for its 
existence has no reference to periods of time; and that is one of the pro- 
perties of accident, inasmuch as accident is constituted by nothing but 
that very property.’’ Follows also a discussion upon fluids and solids, 
body and substance, absolute and relative, dependent and independent, and 
more out of the storehouses of the logicians of antiquity. Lastly, with 
the appearance of being a separate extract, comes a controversy on the 
nature of the evidence for the existence and attributes of the Deity as 
before described. There may not be much interest in all this; except as it 
was perhaps not generally understood that these subjects engaged the 
attention of negro literati in the interior of Africa. What a horror, that 
such people and their descendants should be kept in slavery by West-India 
proprietors, who do not know an Alif from a Wau. 

Besides these, are other documents of minor import. The first infer- 
ence from the whole is, that literature in the interior of Africa is not inso 
low a condition as was surmised. It is plain that an individual able to 
read and write Arabic, might open a communication with Tombuctoo as 
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‘sooner than the year 1122 before Christ’ (Vol. ii. p. 58). 
The earliest mention of this disease in Europe, is in A. D. 710, 
when it is stated to have been introduced by a Saracen 
invasion, as the cholera is likely to be by the movements 
of the Russians. There appears to be some evidence that 
vaccination was practised in remote times in India, and that it 
is known, distinctly from any European source, on the banks of 





effectually as with Delhi; and that translations of any desired works might 
be introdnced with all the effect which the nature of their contents should 
command. The whole of the manuscripts are written with precisely 
those peculiarities of letters and of syntax, which are described by the 
accurate and observant De Sacy in his grammar ; proving that one dialect 
(if the term may be admitted) of written Arabic pervades the African con- 
tinent from Morocco to Sierra Leone. A remarkable circumstance is, that 
wherever the Europeans or white men are mentioned, they are called by 


the term  sdsg Yehoudy, ‘Jew.’ An African chief writing to the go- 


vernor of Sierra Leone says, ‘I never saw the like of you among the 
Yehoudy ; for I understand you have got some camels ;’ animals never seen 
before in that part of Africa, and which had been brought by sea from 
Senegal. This throws light on the fact, that in the large maps of Africa, 
is written in one part of the internal waste, ‘Here is reported to exist a 
people of Jews ;’ and a little to the East or West, ‘ Here is reported to 
exist a people of white men.’ The two reports therefore resolve themselves 
into one ; and double the evidence for the existence of some race distin- 
guished for their light complexions, in these latitudes. 


In these manuscripts the CS is used to express the sound of the Eng- 
lish final ng. A well known place in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, 


Rokkong, is LS). The word King, in ‘ King George,’ is CXS. And 


a 
in one of the manuscripts, if there is no mistake, mention is made of the 
ESS wd; which may be surmised to be ‘ the country of Kong.’ 
De Sacy, in his copy of a Moorish treaty appended to the travels of 
Durand, exhibits the <j as employed in a similar manner, to express the 


French sound of main (‘a quire of paper’) as rendered by the Arabic ¢ jc. 


The writer of this once saw at Sierra Leone an individual with straight 
black hair like an Indian, and a complexion lighter than a mulatto, one of 
two envoys sent from the King of Temboo, who stated himself to have been 
engaged in trade between Tombuctoo and Suez. On being asked what he 
brought from Suez, he replied (through an interpreter) that he brought 
** coral, and beads,and scarlet cloth, and fine cloth that was twoslaves a fathom ;” 
the last, probably, some Indian manufacture brought to Suez. On allowing 
due discount for the expense of bringing a slave to the coast, there is no 
difficulty in finding Indian products which must sell for the price of 
a slave per yard in the interior of Africa. This individual stated the name 
of his country or tribe to be ‘ Zapét ;? of which no explanation was ob- 
tained till sixteen years afterwards, when a French traveller M, Duranton 
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the Euphrates (pp. 66, 68).—When corn rises to an unusual 
height in one province in China, the viceroy “ recommends a 
temporary relaxation of the restrictions on the coasting trade.” 
“« When the price of grain in Fih-kéen shall have sunk to its 
usual level, let the customary restrictions be resumed” (p. 88). 
—The celebrated Nana Farnevis, who died in 1800, cared neither 





who had resided for some years in Kasson, stated in writing that ‘ en 
langue Foulah, “‘ tiapato”’ signifie Maure. Saparbé a la méme signification’ 
* In the Foulah language, ¢iapatv means Moor. Saparbé also means the same.’ 
It appears therefore that the traveller of Suez was a Moor; the only one 
known to have visited Sierra Leone. The writer has to regret that his 
ignorance at that time of Arabic, deprived him of the probable opportunity 
of obtaining much interesting information. 

Many are the oral reports obtained from the natives of Africa, which 
might be verified by any person in possession of the art and mystery of 
writing a letter in Arabic. One of these assertions was, that the Senegal and 
Jolaba (Park’s Niger) communicate; which only requires a stream from 
the mountains to divide into two, and each to be afterwards joined by new 
streams from the like sources. A stranger report, received from a native 
of Sego, was of the existence of a nation in the interior, where ‘ the 
king was a woman, and beat every body in war.? When a child was born, 
if it was a male, it was employed in domestic offices, but if a female, it was 
taught ‘to fight and read the book.’ The informant mentioned the name 
of this warlike queen; and though he did not profess to have seen her, he 
appeared to have the same — conviction of her reality, that a European 
might have had of that of Bonaparte. What is remarkable, is, that the 
informant represented her as distinguished by the same peculiarity which 
gave rise to the name of Amazons ; but whether through artificial means, 
or as a natural distinction, was not ascertained. When asked how her 
dominions lay from his own country, the recollection is, that he pointed to 
the South East. These circumstances would hardly have been worth 
recounting, if they had not been confirmed by the French traveller for- 
merly named, who recognized the existence of the Amazonian potentate, 
and gave her name in writing, Coumba Killi; to which appears attached, 
as written from his dictation, reine Amazone, un pays de Bambarra auprés de 
Masina. The name mentioned by the native Bambarran is believed from 
recollection to have been Coumda. 

Has it been generally noticed, that the name of Park’s Niger, slla 


Jolabé, means ‘ Slaves ;’ and consequently Nil Abeed (which appears on 
some of the maps as the name of a large river further East) and Nil Joladé 
mean only the same thing, ‘ The River of Slaves?’ Adeed means simply 
slaves, or servants; while Jo/abd means slaves as a matter of traffic, being 


from the significant root =e jalaba * to drag,’ whence also Jélid a slave- 
drover, or what Park writes Jelab. Park gave some sad instances of the 
misfortune of not knowing Arabic in Africa. For example, he was shown 
the ‘ Gospel of Jesus,’ nse casi! Injtlu Isa, and came back says 
ing he had seen a Gospel of Isaiah. 

The construction of the English colonial system is irremediably hostile to 
every prospect of general utility. But it is hoped that the Americans, 
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for Rama, Lacshman, Hanuman, nor Crishna, and believed in 
Tue Onty One—TueE Spirir (p. 106).—The Indian chatara, 
from cha ‘six’ and tar ‘ string or wire,’ is the original of the 
Greek kithara and the modern guitar (p. 305).—One of the 
names of the Indian Apollo, Carana, is stated as being visible 
in the Greek and Celtic title of Carneios, and in the name of 
Carnac in Brittany, where traces of his worship are found 
(p. 314). Is it not — apparent in the name of the temple 
of Karnak in Egypt !—The ‘ thunder-stone’ or aerolite, but 
recently known to the European philosopher, is mentioned by 
an Indian poet who was the contemporary of David and Solo- 
mon (p. 308).—Crishna, the Indian Apollo, is said to have 
stopped in battle, to take a bell from the neck of an elephant, 





in the prosecution of their object of removing their coloured population, 
will at some time establish a twenty-eighth State in the interior of Africa. 
The point to be aimed at, should be the possession of the elevated region 
from which flow the great rivers of Africa, the Senegal, the Jolaba, 
the Gambia, and the Rio Grande ; which is in the direction of Park’s 
Kamalia. In mountain war the possession of the sources of waters is 
the key to success; because along the waters lie the roads, and he who 
has the heads of the streams has the passages in all directions ; and 
a similar effect would result in a peaceful way in Africa. Since the 
success of Columbus, there has been nothing left for individual enterprise 
to achieve, at all comparable to the glory of conducting a population of 
black squatters to the Niger. Such an undertaking wants nothing but (as 
Napoleon was fond of expressing it) ‘a man’ and whenever ‘a man’ 
shall be born of the mixed blood in the Southern states of North America, 
the thing may be effected. 

The writer of this never heard Tombuctoo called. by Africans by any 
other name than ‘ Tambacouta ;’ and on asking the oflicers of an Arab 
frigate if they could suggest any meaning for ‘ Tambacouta,’ they replied 
that in Hindustani it meant ‘ copper fort.’ Is there any community 
between the languages of Africa which are not Arabic, and the Hindus- 
tani; as, for instance, are there Sanscrit words in Africa? There is 
certainly a resemblance between the names of villages in India and 
in Africa. For example, every traveller in India must have stopped at 
many a Sankary; and Sankary is the nearest town to the source of 
the Niger. A native of the place once described the river there, as about 
eighty yards across, and * full of great stones and crocodiles ;”” apparently 
a kind.of African trout-stream. ‘The name of the Orang Outan in Africa is 
Rang Otou; which is believed to mean ‘ wild man.’ Does not Orang 
Outan mean the same in Malay? In confirmation of the name’s signi- 
fying ‘ wild man,’ the Africans maintain that there are two races, a black 
and a white, which they consider as a harmoay with what takes place in the 
human species ; and it is true, as stated by some of the old voyagers, that 
there is a popular opinion, that the Orang Outans are men, who refuse to 
speak lest they should be made to work. The grown female of the African 

rang Outan is exactly four feet high. A skeleton of one was sent 
to England in 1809, believed to be for the late J. Pearson, Esq. Surgeon to 
the Lock Hospital; and is possibly in the possession of his successors. 
The male is understood to be considerably taller than the female. 
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and place it over the egg of a lapwing that rose before him 
from its nest (p. 289). 

The Article on the Poetry of the Chinese, by J. F. Davis, 
Esq., contains many favourable specimens, evincing both taste 
and imagination. The “inlet of peach blossoms” is a romance 
on a China basin.. A person fishing in a boat, upon a lake, is 
supposed to have been led, by the track of peach blossoms 
floating on the water, into a narrow creek, which he pursued 
till he reached a place inhabited by beings who had escaped 
from the persecution of the tyrant, the maker of the wall and 
the Six Acts, and had lived without subsequent communication 
with the world. On his return from this Chinese paradise, the 
boatman related what he had seen; but on attempting to find 
the place again, it had vanished. An allusion is made in one 
place to the burning of the books ; 





” the lays 
Their children sang had 'scap’d the general blaze.’ 
Vol. ii. p. 430. 
The Chinese prosody has its Tetrameters, Pentameters, and 
Heptameters. The following specimen of the Pentameters has 
merit as a piece of quiet description. 


Kew kih tsoo kwei le, 

Chuy suy taou Koo-yoong ; 
Leaou tsin hing l6 king, 

Tseay kee keuen yew tsoong. 
Seng tuy koong jaou shé ; 

Shan kwon puh kae yoong. 

Lew léen wong jé moo, 

Hwuy show wan thang choong. 


‘When my ancient guest first returns to our neighbourhood, 

I accompany him to the monastery Koo-yoong ; 

We stroll along together, in search of pleasant walks, 

And then rest our weary footsteps within. 

The priests sit opposite, indulging their tongues in leisure talk ; 

—We look at the distant hills, and remark the unchanging features of 

nature. 
Carried on by the stream of converse, we forget the day is closing, 
But at last, turning our heads homewards, we listen to the vesper bell.’ 
p. 402. 

Under the descriptive class is introduced a poem on London, 

composed by a Chinese who visited England about the year 

1813. With characteristic propriety, he notes among the 

peculiarities of the English, that 


‘ With strong tea they immingle rich cream, 
And their baked wheaten bread is involved in unctuous lard.’ 
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Of a similar description with the stanzas on London is another 
poem, not concerning the English exclusively, but Europeans 
in general ; composed by a Hong merchant who has been dead 
some years. (See vol. vi. p. 449.) 


‘ This person, notwithstanding his unpoetical profession, was pos- 
sessed of very respectable literary acquirements, and one of his sons 
held a high rank in the imperial college at Peking. ‘* After an inter- 
course of thirty years (to use his own expressions), which had made 
him tolerably familiar with the peculiarities of foreigners, he had 
retired, stricken in years, into solitude, and amused himself over his 
cups in composing a score of stanzas commemorative of some strange 
customs and opinions prevailing beyond the seas.” ‘The production 
corresponds with its title, Seyang tsdéh-yoong, ‘‘ Unconnected Stanzas 
on Europeans ;”” and, after the perusal of the foregoing description 
from a person who had viewed us at home, may be deemed curious, 
as depicting the estimate formed of us by one who had never left his 
own country. With that want of minute discrimination which might 
be expected under such circumstances, the verses treat chiefly of those 
leading features which are common to all nations wearing hats and 
coats, and mingle, together with the rest, the Roman Catholic cere- 
monies of the Portuguese at Macao.’ 

‘The retired bard commences with lauding the good faith of the 
foreigners, who ‘‘ make use of no formality, in their most extensive 
bargains, more solemn than a mere shake of the hand,” and proceeds 
to hint, in the next verse, that ‘ the simple virtues of barbarians 
have been the subject of praise from the oldest times.” It is quite 
true that commercial transactions of the largest description are fre- 
quently conducted at Canton on the mere faith of promises ; and the 
good poet had never been in the way of seeing our legal stamps and 
parchments at home, which might have gone far to make him 
withdraw his last compliment.’ 

‘When a guest arrives, the host helps him with his own hand to 
the juice of the grape,”’—and it is added in a note, “they welcome 
visitors with wine, and not with tea,” which is the Chinese fashion. 
“To touch glasses in drinking is a mark of friendship. In winter 
evenings they sit by the fire and pour out cold wine, careless of the 
snows which lie deep beyond the door.” In China they always warm 
their wine.’ 

*« They make light of their lives,” it is observed, “on occasions of 
personal contest, and when two of them quarrel, the consequences 
may be very serious. They stand face to face, and discharge fire-arms 
at each other on a given signal.” In a note it is said, ‘‘ If one fall, 
the survivor is not punished: if neither fall, there is an end of the 
quarrel.” ‘‘ They do this,” adds the poet, “to shew that they are 
not afraid,—and so forth.” 

‘Our author marvels much at the comparatively late period at 
which Europeans marry, but endeavours to explain it in this way. 
«« Their distant voyages abroad keep them long from home, and it is 
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not until they have accumulated a fortune that they return to take a 
wife. Many do not marry before fifty years of age ; and if the bride 
be very young on these occasions, it is no scandal.” The knowledge 
of the worthy Hong merchant on this subject seems to have been 
much on a par with that of the St. Helena lady, who asked if London 
were not thrown into a great bustle by the arrival of the India fleet.’ 

«In the regulation of the annual period, they have no intercalary 
moon, but the new year always commences ten days after the winter 
solstice. On this occasion they powder their heads with white dust, 
and all get tipsy.’ This evidently refers to good old times, and to 
manners now gone by. ‘The author himself adds ina note: ‘ This 
habit has of late years worn out.” There is a variety of other 
detached observations, less worthy of notice, and the poem concludes 
with mentioning, that ‘‘ the foreigners had been fighting together for 
some twenty years; but it was to be hoped they would soon make 
peace with one another, and all have an opportunity of improving 
themselves by an intercourse with China.” 





Art. 1I1.—A New Voyage round the World in the Years 1823, 4, 5, 6. 
By Otto Von Kotzebue, Post-captain in the Russian Imperial navy. 
2 Vol. sm. 8vo. London. Colburn and Bentley, 1830, 


CAPTAIN KOTZEBUE is the son of the weil-known Ger- 

man writer of that name who fell a sacrifice to his attach- 
ment (or in other words to the salary) he owed to the country of 
his adoption, and in the service of which his son has risen to 
rank and eminence. This is the third voyage round the 
world in whici he has been engaged ; he first sailed with Cap- 
tain now Admiral Krusenstern, the Russian circumnavigator : 
he then commanded a small vessel called the Rurick, in which 
he again “ put a girdle round about the earth.” On his return 
he published a narrative of his adventures, as he has againd one 
of this his new voyage in a larger and more considerable ship, 
which rejoices in the pleasant sounding name of Predpriatie, 
which being interpreted means the Enterprise. 

In the present state of geographical knowledge the Enter- 
prise can scarcely have sailed with the motives assigned by the 
Spaniards to their own voyages of Discovery, viz. to “ win souls 
for heaven, and kingdoms for Spain.” The souls are now abun- 
dantly cared for by the Missionary Society, and the kingdoms 
are pretty well appropriated. The objects of the Russian 
government appear to have been chiefly the credit arising from 
a scientific expedition and the usefulness of some of its probable 
results to their own navigation. At any rate no discovery of 
any consequence was made ; the Captain had the satisfaction of 
naming here and there a Coral reef after some Illustrious Obscure 
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in Russia, and of settling more accurately several longitudes and 
latitudes which differed a few seconds from former observations, 
and which will differ, probably, about the same quantity from 
future ones; after which he sailed to his destination, the no very 
a eg post of guarding the otter-skin trade between 
Kamchatka and Norfolk Sound. 

But we are not prepared to estimate the scientific value of 
the new voyage round the World: we have viewed it in another 
light, as a contribution to popular literature, and as containing 
news from the Pacific respecting the present condition of the 
different races of the Polynesians, in whom our own navigators 
have long given us an interest now of long standing. 

As a contribution to popular literature the work is amusing : 
a book of voyages in seas so little known can scarcely fail to be 
so to a people famous for its sympathy with the chances and 
changes of maritime adventure. The Russian Captain’s stay 
in his different landing places was too short generally to enable 
him to enter into those details of habits and character which 
form the charm of many of our own voyages, and his dangers 
and his difficulties are of too ordinary a kind to give any great 
variety to the work. At some of the stations, however, the Cap- 
tain did remain some time, and in several a sufficient period to 
gather a great deal of information respecting more particularly 
our old friends, and ancient allies, the inhabitants of the Sand- 
wich and Friendly Islands. His account of the present state of 
these people and the progress of the Missionaries among them 
is remarkable in a very high degree. We refer our readers to 
the curious particulars we shall extract respecting the power of 
the Missionaries in Otaheite and their proceedings, when we 
arrive at that part of the book which treats of the Friendly 
Islands. The experiment which has been there tried is of ex- 
ceeding importance both in a religious and moral point of 
view. 

Captain Kotzebue sailed from the roads of Cronstadt on the 
28th July 1823 (0. s.) “ after a painful parting from a beloved and 
affectionate wife.” His frigate, a vessel perfectly new from the 
docks, and the first Russian ship that had been built under aroof, 
was shortly tried by some storms in the Baltic and North Sea which 
brought the Captain pretty well acquainted with her trim, The 
English Channel seems to be dreaded as the abode of wind and 
fog beset by currents and hemmed in by still more treacherous 
shores. The Captain was saved off the Needles as he was put- 
ting back to Portsmouth by the skill of his pilot ; in the account 
of this man the traits of the English sailor are very distinguish- 
able. He was a stout phlegmatic little man, who seemed to take 
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small interest in affairs either terrestrial or marine till the danger 
grew imminent. He was then in his element, his phlegm eva- 
porated, his spirit rose, and he shone forth to the astonished 
Russians a kind of sea-angel. He called for his grog and 
swore he’d save the ship. ‘The passage of the Needles, in the 
hands of Cooper, would have afforded matter for half a duode- 
cimo: and might have ranked with the Pilot’s performance in 
the Devil’s Gut, or that of the Water Witchin Hell Gate. The 
characteristic return of the Pilot’s phlegm after the accomplish- 
ment of his object is a trait that would not have been lost on the 
American writer. 


‘ Although we ran pretty quick, we had scarcely got half-way back, 
before it became so foggy and dark, that the land, which had hitherto 
been our guide, was no longer discernible. We could not see three 
hundred fathoms from the ship. ‘The change in our pilot's coun- 
tenance showed that our situation had become critical. The little, 
stout, and hitherto phlegmatic fellow became suddenly animated by a 
new spirit. His black eyes lightened; he uttered several times the 
well-known English oath which Figaro declares to be “le fond de la 
langue,” rubbed his hands violently together, and at length exclaimed, 
«* Captain! I should like a glass of grog—Devil take me if I don’t 
bring you safe into Portsmouth yet!’ His wish was, of course, in- 
stantly complied with. Strengthened and full of courage, he seized the 
helm, and our destiny depended on his skill. 

‘It was now barely possible to reach Portsmouth with daylight by 
taking the shortest way through the Needles, a narrow strait between 
the Isle of Wight and the mainland, full of shallows, where even in 
clear weather a good pilot is necessary. The sun was already near 
setting, when an anxious cry from the watch announced the neigh- 
bourhood- of land, and in the same instant we all perceived, at about a 
hundred fathoms’ distance, a high fog-enveloped rock, against which 
the breakers raged furiously. 

‘ Our pilot recognised it for the western point of the Isle of Wight 
at the entrance of the Needles, and the danger we were in only ani- 
mated his spirits. He seized the helm with both hands, and guiding 
it with admirable dexterity, the ship flew, amidst the storm, through 
the narrow and winding channels to which the shallows confined it, 
often so close upon the impending rocks, that it seemed scarcely pos- 
sible to pass them without a fatal collision. 

* Asmall vessel that had sailed with us for some time at this moment 
struck, and was instantly swallowed by the waves without a possibility 
of saving her. This terrible sight, and the consciousness that the 
next moment might involve us in a similar fate, made every one on 
board gaze in silent anxiety on the direction we were taking: even 
the pilot said not a word. 

‘ The twilight had nearly given way to total darkness when we 
reached Portsmouth roads; the joy with which we hailed this haven 
of safety, and our mutual congratulations on our preservation, may 
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be easily imagined : our pilot now fell back into his former phlegm, 
and seating himself with a glass of grog by the fireside, received our 
thanks and praises with equal indifference.’ 


In fifty days the Russians arrived at Rio Janeiro: after stay- 
ing a month in the Brazils, the dangers of the terrible Cape 
Horn were tempted, and the bleak winds and nipping frosts of 
its inhospitable shores safely passed through. Some stay was 
then made in Chili after which the Predpriatie stood out to sea, 
and made for the remote and wide-spreading plains of the 
Pacific. Captain Kotzebue in leaving the Coast of Chili 
directed his course towards the “ Dangerous Archipelago” with 
a view of fixing more accurately the position of some of those 
coral rocks and thence made directly for the islands of banana 
and breadfruit. The beauty of the climate, the picturesqueness 
of the scenery, and, above all, the innocence and simplicity of the 
inhabitants of many of these favoured spots, have thrown round 
the studded bosom of the Pacific an air of romance. Discovery 
is next to production ; a new island unknown and unknowing of 
the rest of the world as it floats for the first time into the 
lens of the navigator’s telescopé is a sort of creation: if it dis- 
appear as suddenly, for frequently the sailor is not in circum- 
stances to touch at it, it is a species of temporary annihilation ; 
all that remains of it is a few figures of latitude and longitude 
upon the log-book of the adventurous ship. Kotzebue would 
not be a true son of his father if he were not alive to the sen- 
timental view of his profession, and he has not lost an occa- 
sion when it occurred, of presenting his discoveries in a pic- 
turesque point of view. The following passage, for example, 
presents a picture of extreme beauty, and might afford a hint 
to a painter capable of doing it justice. 

‘On this evening we calculated that we were in 15° 15’ latitude, 
and 139° 40’ longitude ; and just as the sun was sinking, the man at 
the mast-head called out that land was in sight. ‘The pleasure of 
making a new discovery set all our telescopes in motion, and before 
night set in we plainly distinguished a very low, thickly-wooded 
island. Since no navigator, to my knowledge, had ever been here 
before, and the newest charts described nothing but empty space, we 
conceived we had a right to consider ourselves the first discoverers, and 
named the island, after our ship, Predpriatie: we now tacked, to 
stand out to sea for the night, and at break of day again made to- 
wards the island, under feelings of strong excitement. The many 
telescopes which our eager curiosity pointed towards its object, seemed 
each endued with the magical power of conveying different images to 
the sight. Some of us saw what others saw not, till these delusions 
of the imagination vanished before the conviction produced by rising 
columns of smoke visible to all, that the island was inhabited. We 
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could soon afterwards, from the mast-head, perceive its entire extent. 
The dazzling whiteness of the coral shore fringed a bright green 
ground, upon which rose a forest of palms; and we distinguished 
canoes moving upon a large lake in the centre of the island. By 
rapid degrees we approached so near, that every object became percept- 
ible with the naked eye. A tall, strong, dark-coloured race of naked 
savages were assembling on the shore, gazing on the ship in great 
agitation, with gestures of astonishment. Some were arming with 
long spears and clubs, others kindling piles of wood, probably, that 
the smoke might be a signal to neighbouring islands of their requiring 
assistance against the unknown sea-monster. From pretty huts of 
plaited reeds, under the shade of bread-fruit trees, the women, some 
of them with children in their arms, were flying to conceal themselves 
in the forest. Such was the commotion our appearance occasioned in 
this little community. A few heroes summoned courage enough to 
advance, with threatening attitudes, to the margin of the shore; but 
no single canoe, though many lay on the coast, ventured to approach 
us. Judging from their size and the good arrangement of their sails, 
these canoes seem intended for visits to other and even distant islands, 
We sailed quite round our new discovery without finding any haven 
by which we could effect a landing; and the sea being tempestuous, 
with a high and boisterous surf, we were compelled to renounce our 
desire of becoming more intimately acquainted with the Predpriatians. 
The unclouded sky enabled us, nevertheless, to determine by obser- 
vation the exact latitude and longitude of this little island, whose 
greatest extent is only four miles from E.N.E. to W.S.W. The 
latitude of its central point is 15° 58’ 18” South, and its longitude, 
140° 11°30”. The variation of the needle was 4° East.’—p. 107-10. 


The Russian Enterprisers made the famous O Tahaiti ona 
Saturday and they were received with the enthusiastic delight 
with which the amiable inhabitants of the Friendly Islands 
always welcome the European stranger. The ceremony of inter- 
changing names was gone through, and the selection of a friend ; 
the deck was converted into a market, bargains were conducted 
with laughter, and in short all was fun and frolic, between the 
children of nature and the children of the sea. But the next 
day being Sunday, the scene was changed. 


‘On the following morning we were greeted by the sun from a cloud- 
less sky, with a most superb illumination of the country opposite to 
his rising. His rays glittering on the mountain-tops before they 
reached our horizon, gradually enlivened the variegated green that 
clothed their sides down to the vales, till the king of Day burst upon 
our sight in all his splendor, arraying the luxuriant landscape of the 
shore in still more enchanting beauty. Among the thickets of fruit- 
trees were seen the dwellings of the happy inhabitants of this great 
pleasure-ground, built of bamboos, and covered with large leaves, 
standing each in its little garden ; but, to our great astonishment, the 
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stillness of death reigned among them ; and even when the sun stood 
high in the heavens, no one was to be seen. 

‘The warm friendships formed but yesterday seemed already to 
have cooled ; we were quite forgotten. At length we obtained from 
the boat, sent off to us at break of day with provisions, an explanation 
of this enigma. The inhabitants of Tahaiti were celebrating the 
Sunday, on which account they did not leave their houses, where they 
lay on their bellies reading the Bible and howling aloud ; laying aside 
every species of occupation, they devoted, as they said, the whole day 
to prayer.’—p. 149-150. 


The Captain determined to land and pay a visit to the 
Missionary Wilson, who resides at the harbour of Matarai ; his 
sacred duties are shared by two others, Messrs. Bennett and 
sage They all belong to the London Missionary Society. 
The chief Missionary Nott resides in the capital. He has 
translated the bible (or portions of it ?) a prayer book and some 
hymns into the Otahaitian language, of which he has printed a 
Grammar. He is advanced in years and bears a high character 
among the people. Wilson has lived twenty years in OTahaiti, 
he was originally a common sailor: Kotzebue gives him the 
character of being honest and good-natured. On arriving at the 
missionary’s dwelling, it proved to be service time, and the 
Russian Cuntein was invited to be present. Our readers will 
be interested in a Russian’s description of a Protestant service 
on remote shores, which seventy years ago were not known to 
exist, 


‘A broad straight path, planted with the cocoa and lofty bread- 
fruit trees, leads ae his house, about a ten minutes’ walk, to the 
place of worship. The church-yard, with its black wooden crosses, 
impresses the mind with a feeling of solemnity : the church itself is a 
handsome building, about twenty fathoms long and ten broad, con-~ 
structed of light wood-work adapted to the climate, and whitened on 
the outside, which gives it a pretty effect among the green shades that 
surrounds it. The numerous large windows remain unglazed, be- 
cause a free admission of the air is here desirable in all seasons; the 
roof, made of ingeniously plaited reeds, and covered with immense 
leaves, is asufficient defence against the heaviest rain: there is neither 
steeple nor clock. The interior of the church is one large hall, the 
walls of which are neatly kept ; it is filled with a number of benches, 
so placed, in long rows, that the occupants can have a convenient 
view of the pulpit in the centre. When we entered; the church was 
full even to crowding, the men seated on one side, and the women on 
the other ; they almost all had psalm-books lying before them ; the 
most profound stillness reigned in the assembly. Near the pulpit, 
which Wilson mounted, was placed a bench for Messrs. Bennett and 
Tyrman, on which I also took my seat. 

* Notwithstanding the seriousness and devotion apparent among 
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the Tahaitians, it is almost impossible for an European, seeing them 
for the first time in their Sunday attire, to refrain from laughter. The 
high value which they set on clothes of our manufacture has already 
been remarked ; they are more proud of possessing them than are our 
ladies of diamonds and Persian shawls, or our gentlemen of stars and 
orders. As they know nothing of our fashions, they pay no sort of 
attention to the cut, and even age and wear do not much diminish 
their estimation of their attire ; a ripped-out seam, or a hole, is no 
drawback in the elegance of the article. ‘These clothes, which are 
brought to Tahaiti by merchant-ships, are purchased at a rag- 
market, and sold here at an enormous profit. The Tahaitian, there- 
fore, finding a complete suit of clothes very expensive, contents 
himself with a single garment; whoever can obtain an English 
military coat, or even a plain one, goes about with the rest of his body 
naked, except the universally-worn girdle; the happy owner of a 
waistcoat or a pair of trowsers, thinks his wardrobe amply furnished. 
Some have nothing more than a shirt, and others, as much oppressed 
by the heat under a heavy cloth mantle as they would be in a Russian 
bath, are far too vain of their finery to lay it aside. Shoes, boots, or 
stockings, are rarely met with, and the coats, mostly too tight and too 
short, make the oddest appearance imaginable ; many of their wearers 
can scarcely move their arms, and are forced to stretch them out like 
the sails of a windmill, while their elbows, curious to see the world, 
peep through slits in the seams. Let any one imagine such an assem- 
bly, perfectly satisfied of the propriety of their costume, and wearing, 
to complete the comic effect, a most ultra-serious expression of coun- 
tenance, and he will easily believe that it was impossible for me to be 
very devout in their presence. The attire of the females, though not 
quite so absurd, was by no means picturesque ; some wore white, or 
striped men’s shirts, which did not conceal their knees, and others 
were wrapped in sheets. Their hair was cut quite close to the roots, 
according to a fashion introduced by the Missicnaries, and their heads 
covered by little European chip hats of a most tasteless form, and 
decorated with ribbons and flowers, made in Tahaiti. But the most 
valuable article of dress was a coloured gown, an indubitable sign of 
the possessor’s opulence, and the object of her unbounded vanity. 

‘ When Wilson first mounted the pulpit, he bent his head forward, 
and concealing his face with an open Bible, prayed in silence ; the 
whole congregation immediately imitated him, using their Psalm- 
books instead of Bibles. After this, the appointed psalm was sung to 
a most incongruous tune, every voice being exerted to its utmost 
pitch, in absolute defiance of harmony. Wilson then read some 
chapters from the Bible, the congregation kneeling twice during the 
intervals ; the greater part of them appeared very attentive, and the 
most decorous silence reigned, which was, however, occasionally 
interrupted by the chattering and tittering of some young girls seated 
behind me. I observed that some threatening looks directed towards 
them by Messrs. Bennet and Tyrman, seemed to silence them for a 
moment, but their youthful spirits soon overcoming their fears, the 
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whispering and giggling recommenced, and glances were cast at 
the white stranger, which seemed to intimate no unwillingness to com- 
mence a closer acquaintance. After the conclusion of the sermon, 
another psalm was sung, and the service concluded. The display of 
costume, as the congregation strolled homewards in groups, with the 
greatest self-complacency, through the beautiful broad avenue, their 
psalm-books under their arms, was still more strikingly ludicrous 
than in church. I had by this time, however, lost all inclination to 
laugh.’—p. 154-8. 


Captain Cook’s description of this island is one of the most 
delightful portions of a book now become a classical work. But 
things are strangely and sadly changed since he left it. It is 
no longer the paradise on earth which fills the mind of the youth- 
ful reader with visions of blissful enjoyment unknown amidst 
the hardships and crimes of civilized life. 

The introduction of Christianity in Tahaiti was bloody : king 
Tajo ordained that the ancient religion should be abolished, and 
the faith of the missionaries adopted; the people rebelled: 
whole races were exterminated: the survivors were converted. 
The king like other proselytes then determined that his neigh- 
bours should think as he did. He made war to spread the 
doctrines of Christianity, and had succeeded far and wide, when 
the youthful king of the little island of Tabua made head against 
him—when, alas! his Christian majesty of Tahaiti was taken 
prisoner, and offered up as a victim to the offended gods of his 
country. King Tajo was gathered to his fathers, and Pomareh 
reigned in his stead. To the indefatigable missionaries it 
mattered little who was king, provided he was made of con- 
vertible materials. Pomareh himself, at length, with his whole 
family yielded to the arguments of the missionary Nott, allowed 
himself to be baptized, and died a Christian in the prime of life, 
in consequence of an immoderate indulgence in spirituous liquors 
obtained from the ships of his new brethren. 


‘An unconquerable passion for ardent spirits had acquired an 
entire dominion over him, although he was so well aware of their 
deleterious effects, as to have often exclaimed, when under the 
influence of intoxication, “‘ O King, to-day could thy fat swine govern 
better than thou canst!” This weakness was, however, so much 
over-balanced by his many good qualities, his well-tried valour, his 
inflexible justice, his constant mildness and generosity, that he pos- 
sessed to the last the universal esteem and love of his subjects, 
by whom his loss was still deplored when we arrived at Tahaiti, 
almost two years after his death, although he had reigned as an 
unlimited monarch, and they now possessed a constitution resembling, 
or rather aping, that of England. ‘This had been introduced by the 
influence of the Missionaries, whose power over the minds of the 
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Tahaitians is unbounded ; they had persuaded the people to adopt it 
during the minority of Pomareh’s son, a child of four years old at the 
period of our visit; but from the general regret with which the days 
of the absolute King were remembered, it did not appear to have 
given much satisfaction.’—161-162. 


It must be remembered that it is a Russian subject who 
speaks, in whose mouth any praise of absolutism, even in OTa- 
haiti, is an indirect compliment to what he calls his “ beloved 
Esthonia.” The idea of a constitution in O Tahaiti is not more 
strange than prayer-meetings and psalm-singing. The follow- 
ing is a sketch of the OTahaitian constitution: Missionary 
Nott is the codification-proposer of the island. 


é 2 snag to this constitution, Tahaiti is divided into nineteen 
distriets, and the neighbouring island of Eimeo, having no especial 
viceroy, into eight. Every district has its governor and its judge, 
whose business is to settle disputes and maintain order. The first is 
appointed by the parliament, and the latter elected by the people. 
These nominations are for one year only—but may be renewed at the 
expiration of the term. Important affairs are submitted to the parlia- 
ment, which, consisting of deputies from all the provinces, possesses 
the legislative, as the king does the executive power. 

* The Tahaitians, accustomed to a blind reverence for the mission- 
aries, consult them in all their undertakings, and by means of the 
constitution have so confirmed their power, both as priests and rulers, 
that it would be difficult for governor, judge, or member of parlia- 
ment, to retain their offices after having incurred their displeasure. 
They have shown their artful policy in the choice of a guardian for 
the young king. It has fallen on the tributary king of the island of 
Balabola, distinguished by his giant height of seven feet, and by his 
enormous corpulence, which almost prevents his moving, but by no 
mental qualification. 

‘ This mountain of flesh, that at a distance might rather be taken 
for some unknown monster than for a man, naturally finds it more 
convenient to his indolence to be merely the mouthpiece of the mis- 
sionaries, and that their dominion may also be secured for the future, 
Mr. Nott has the sole charge of the young monarch’s education, and 
will not fail to bring him up in the habit of implicit obedience. 

‘The actual document securing the constitution had not yet ap- 
peared ; the missionaries were still employed on it, well convinced, 
whatever they should insert would be received without opposition. 
When complete, it will probably issue in due form from their printing- 
office, and will be interesting, if some future traveller should bring us 
the translation,’—vol. i. pp. 162-4. 


Young king Pomareh II., when the Russians were leaving 
the island, was about to be crowned amidst a solemn convoca- 
tion of all the chiefs and viceroys of the neighbouring islands. 
The missionaries had, of course, the management of the cere- 
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mony; one of them favoured Captain Kotzebue with a pro- 
gramme of the intended solemnities ; and the queen and her family 
requested the favour of a pair of boots on the occasion from the 
captain ; he ordered his shoemaker to take the royal measure, and 
the boots were made. It was not thought fit that the sovereign 
of all the Friendly Islands should be crowned barefoot. The 
passion of these people for European dress is curious: utterly 
ignorant and careless of a fit, they assume any thing they can 
lay their hands upon; the master of the ceremonies to the 
queen had on a sailor’s jacket, the sole garment he bore; he 
was an immense man, and the sleeves only reached his elbows. 
His personal beauty was further heightened by an engraving 
of a compass with all its points tattooed on that part of his 
person which a master of the ceremonies habitually exhibits to 
those who follow him. Such is the rage for pantaloons, that if 
an unhappy individual is unable to attain to the possession of 
a pair, he has an imitation of them etched upon his legs. The 
missionary law on the subject of chastity is severe, and yet no 
virtue in O Tahaiti could resist the temptation of a sailor’s sheet, 
which, by the fair of Polynesia, is worn as a scarf or shawl. 

The duties of prayer are so severe that they form the sole 
occupation of a people at the best not industrious; they now neg- 
lect all their mechanical occupations, and have forgotten nearly 
how to plait their mats, or make paper stuffs ; that navy, which 
the discoverers so much admired, has disappeared. They pra 
and stretch forth the hand to the bread-fruit tree. Three fm | 
fruit trees, which grow without culture about every hut, will 
abundantly supply the wants of an individual in this delicious 
climate. 

On leaving O Tahaiti, Kotzebue proposed to visit the Radack 
Islands, a discovery which he himself had made in his former 
voyage. In his way, he determined to make the Navigator's 
Islands, a discovery claimed by Bougainville (1766), who gave 
them the name they now bear on account of the superior sailing 
vessels built by the inhabitants. They are extremely fertile, 
and very thickly peopled. Olajava is said by our author to 
surpass even O Tahaiti itself in luxurious beauty. These islands, 
composed of coral reefs, present but one harbour for European 
vessels; it is an open bay, now called Massacre Bay, in the 
island of Maouna, where the unfortunate Captain Langlé, the 
commander of the second ship under La Perouse was murdered 
with a part of his crew. The inhabitants of Maouna are con- 
sidered the most ferocious people of the South Seas. They paid 
a visit to the Russian ship, but they probably both meditated 
mischief and apprehended it; their behaviour was suspicious 
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and disagreeable, and the Captain prudently held off from any 
familiar intercourse. The people of Maouna, like the inhabit- 
ants of many of the South Sea Islanders, are cannibals. One 
of the visitors on board the Enterprise ‘‘ was so tempted by the 
accidental display of a sailor’s bare arm that he could not help 
expressing his appetite for human flesh ; he snapt at it with his 
teeth, giving us to understand that such food would be very 
palatable.” The inhabitants of a little island, seven miles from 
Olajava, proved a more kindly race ; their attention was chiefly 
attracted to the ship, and in the desire they had to investigate 
its structure shewed that interest in navigation which origin- 
ally gave the name to this groupe of islands. 


‘In the evening the island of Olajava appeared in sight ; and about 
seven miles from a little island lying in its neighbourhood, several 
canoes, carrying two or three men each, rowed towards us, deterred 
neither by the distance nor the increasing darkness. Our visitors 
proved to be merry fishermen, for their carefully constructed little 
canoes adorned with inlaid muscle-shells, were amply provided with 
large angling hooks made of mother-of-pearl, attached to long fine 
lines, and various kinds of implements fer fishing, and contained an 
abundance of fine live fish of the mackerel kind. 

‘ An expression of openness and confidence sat on the countenances 
of this people. Our purchases were carried on with much gaiety and 
laughter on both sides. They gave us their fish, waited quietly for 
what we gave them in return, and were perfectly satisfied with their 
barter. 

‘ Their attention was strongly attracted to the ship. They examined 
her closely from the hold to the mast-head, and made many animated 
remarks to each other on what they saw. If they observed any ma- 
noeuvres with the sails or tackle, they pointed with their fingers to- 
wards the spot, and appeared to watch with the most eager curiosity 
the effect produced. 

‘It was evident that this people, sailors by birth, took a lively in- 
terest in whatever related to navigation. Their modest behaviour 
contrasted so strikingly with the impudent importunity of the inha- 
bitants of Maouna, that we should have been inclined to consider 
them of a different race, but for their exaet resemblance in every other 
particular, even in the dressing of their hair, though this was even 
more elaborately performed—an attention to appearance which is cu- 
rious enough, when compared with the dirty, uncombed locks of 
European fishermen ; but among the South-Sea Islanders fishing is 
no miserable drudgery of the lowest classes, but the pride and pleasure 
of the most distinguished, as hunting is with us. Tameamea, the 
mighty king of the Sandwich Islands, was a very clever fisherman, 
and as great an enthusiast in the sport as any of our European princes 
in the stag chase. As soon as the increasing darkness veiled the land 
from our sight, our visitors departed, and we could hear their regular 
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measured song long after they were lost from view.’—vol. i. pp. 268- 
270. 

The Enterprise sailed past the island of Olajava, and the 
inhabitants who had come out in their canoes were for the mo- 
ment disappointed in their hopes of an interview. However, 
the wind died away, and the canoes that had followed out after 
the ship a considerable distance now availed themselves of the 
opportunity. They exerted themselves to the utmost, and 
their well-worked little vessels swiftly skimmed the surface of 
the sea to the accompaniment of measured cadences, till they 
at last reached the ship. 

‘A horde of canoes now put off towards us from the Flat Island, 
and we were soon surrounded by immense numbers of them, locked 
so closely together, that they seemed to form a bridge of boats, serving 
for a market well stocked with fruits and pigs, and swarming with 
human beings as thick as ants on an ant-hill: they were all in high 
spirits, and with many jests extolled the goods they brought, making 
much more noise than all the traffic of the London Exchange. Even 
on our own deck we could only make ourselves heard by screaming 
in each other’s ears. : 

* Our bartering trade proceeded, however, to our mutuai satisfac- 
tion. Those who were too far off to reach us endeavoured by all 
sorts of gesticulation, and leaping into the air, to attract our notice. 
Many of the canoes were in this manner upset,—an accident of little 
consequence to such expert swimmers, and which only excited the 
merriment of their companions. 

‘ Accident gave us specimens of their extraordinary skill in diving. 
We threw some pieces of barrel-hoops into the sea, when numbers of 
the islanders instantly precipitated themselves to the bottom, and 
snatched up the booty, for the possession of which we could plainly 
distinguish them wrestling with each other under the water. They 
willingly obeyed our orders not to come on deck, and fastened their 
goods to a rope, by which they were drawn on board, waiting with 
confidence for what we should give them, and appearing content with 
it. Some few had brought arms with them, but for trading, not 
warlike purposes ; and although so vastly superior to us in numbers, 
they behaved with great modesty. We saw no scars upon them, like 
those of their neighbours of Maouna—a favourable sign, though they 
certainly seemed to belong to the same race. It would be interesting 
to know the cause of this striking difference. 

«In less than an hour we had obtained upwards of sixty large pigs, 
and a superfluity of fowls, vegetables, and fruits of various kinds, 
covering our whole deck, all of which cost us only some pieces of old 
iron, some strings of glass beads, and about a dozen nails. The blue 
beads seemed to be in highest estimation. A great fat pig was thought 
sufficiently paid for by two strings of them; and when they became 
scarce with us, the savages were glad to give two pigs for one such 
necklace. 
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* Some of the fruits and roots they brought were unknown to us ; 
and their great size proved the strength of the soil. The bananas 
were of seven or eight species, of which I had hitherto seen but three 
in the most fruitful countries. Some of them were extremely large, 
and of a most excellent flavour. One of the fruits resembled an egg 
in size and figure ; its colour was a bright crimson; and on the fol- 
lowing day when we celebrated the Easter festival after the Russian 
fashion, they supplied to us the place of the Easter eggs.’—vol. i, 
pp. 273—275, 


They afterwards receive a visit from a chief, who expresses 
his satisfaction by saying, “‘ Very good,” in English ; and who, 
when delighted with some presents of beads, Tanned about in 
extacy, exclaiming and repeating “ Very good! very good !— 
very good!” and “‘ God damn” would seem to be the roots of 
our language, which we transplant into every soil. 

The object of the author in visiting the Radack Islands, was 
to make observations on the pendulum, the results of which, 
in the neighbourhood of the Equator, were expected to be im- 
portant. The island of Otdia was fixed upon as affording the 
most convenient anchorage for large ships. 


‘ After an absence of eight years, I was now again in sight of my 
favourite Radack Islands, where I had passed several weeks among 
some of the best of Nature’s children. Whoever has read my former 
narrative, will imagine the pleasure with which I anticipated my cer- 
tain welcome ; I pictured to myself a meeting on which the heavens 
themselves appeared to smile. It was an uncommonly fine day, and 
a fresh and favourable wind carried us quickly towards land. Our 
inquiring glances soon showed us from the deck, on the island Otdia, 
the airy groves of palms which enclose the residence of Rarik, and 
under whose shade I had so often sat among the friendly islanders, 
We could now distinguish boats sailing about on the inner basins, 
from one island to another, and a crowd of people running to the shore 
to gaze at the ship. 1 knew my timid friends too well, not to guess 
what was passing in their minds. I had, indeed, on parting from 
them, promised to visit them again, but the length of time which had 
since elapsed had probably extinguished this hope ; and they would 
easily perceive that the great three-masted ship they now saw was 
not the small two-masted Rurik of their acquaintance. If, therefore, 
the first glimpse of the vessel had flattered them with the expectation 
of seeing me again, their pleasure had been ere this converted into 
fear. Uncertain how they might be treated by the strangers, the 
women and children fled to the interior, and all the canoes were set 
in motion to carry their little possessions to some place of compara- 
tive safety. The most courageous among them advanced armed with 
spears to the shore, displaying their valour while the danger was yet 
distant.’—vol. i. pp. 295 —297. 


The panic was universal and no way was found of calming 
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their apprehensions till the Captain contrived to get within 
hearing of a canoe, when he called out Totabu—this is Radack 
for Kotzebue: the moment they heard the sound, they stood 
motionless, waiting for a repetition of the cry to convince them- 
selves that their ears had not deceived them; but on his 
reiterating Totabu Aidara (friend), they burst into the wildest 
acclamations of joy. Totabu, Totabu, was the universal cry. 


‘ The inhabitants of Otdia, who had been observing us from behind 
the bushes, now that the well-known name resounded through the 
island, sprang from their concealment, giving vent to their rapture in 
frolic gestures, dances, and songs. Numbers hurried to the strand ; 
others ran into the water as high as their hips, to be the first to 
welcome us. I was now generally recognised, and called Rarik, 
because, according to the custom prevailing here, I had sealed my 
friendship with that chief by an exchange of names. They also 
recognised Dr. Eschscholz, who had been of my former expedition, 
and heartily rejoiced in seeing again their beloved “‘ Dein Name.” 
This was the name he had borne among them; because when they 
asked his name, and he did not understand the question, several of our 
people called to him ‘‘ Dein Name,” which was immediately adopted 
as his designation. 

‘ Four islanders lifted me from the boat, and carried me ashore, to 
where Lagediak awaited me with open arms, and pressed me most 
cordially to his bosom. The powerful tones of the muscle horn now 
resounded through the woods, and our friends announced the approach 
of Rarik. He soon appeared running at full speed towards us, and 
embraced me several times, endeavouring in every possible way to 
express his joy at our return. 

* Though the friends to whom I was thus restored were but poor 
ignorant savages, I was deeply affected by the ardour of their recep- 
tion ; their unsophisticated hearts beat with sincere affection towards 
me,—and how seldom have I felt this happy consciousness among the 
civilized nations of the world ! 

* Even the women and children now made their appearance ; and, 
among them, Rarik’s loquacious mother, who with much gesticulation 
made me a long speech, of which I understood very litt'e. When 
she had concluded, Rarik and Lagediak, each offering me an arm, led 
me to the house of the former. 

‘ Upon a verdant spot before it, surrounded and shaded by bread- 
fruit trees, young girls were busily spreading mats for Dr. Eschscholz 
and myself to siton. Rarik and Lagediak seated themselves facing 
us, and the mother (eighty years of age) by my side, at a little 
distance. The other islanders formed a compact circle around us ; 
the nearest line seating themselves, and those behind standing, to 
secure a better view of us. Some climbed the trees; and fathers 
raised their children in their arms, that they might see over the heads 
of the people. The women brought baskets of flowers, and decorated 
us with garlands ; and Rarik’s mother, drawing from her ears the 
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beautiful white flower of the lily kind, so carefully cultivated here as 
an indispensable ornament of the female sex, did her best to fasten 
it into mine with strings of grass, while the people expressed their 
sympathy by continual cries of ‘‘ 4idarah.” In the mean time the 
young girls were employed in pressing into muscle-shells the juice of 
the Pandanus, which they presented to us, with a sort of sweetineat 
called Mogan, prepared from the same fruit ; the flavour of both is 
very agreeable.—vol. i. pp. 302——5. 

The narrative of Kotzebue’s residence in these islands is very 
interesting : the character of the natives is exceedingly amiable, 
and we should take pleasure in transcribing some of the traits if 
we had not already permitted our extracts to occupy so much 
space. Suffice it to say, that Kotzebue’s visit to Otdia is one 
of the most agreeable parts of his voyage. 

The Sandwich Islands are more familiarly known in England 
than many parts of Europe: the news from them is of a later 
date than that of the Russian Captain. Kotzebue was there 
when the remains of the King and Queen arrived from England 
in the Blonde. His view of the condition of society is somewhat 
different from the report of Mr. Ellis, as might be expected, for 
Mr. Ellis was a missionary, and the Russian Captain is no friend 
to missionaries. The Sandwichians are not, however, the meek 
followers of the spiritual teacher that the natives of the Friendly 
Islands are ; they are not of a temper to be driven to church with 
sticks: nevertheless, the power of the missionaries is nearly 
paramount. Traces of the reign of Tameamea are everywhere 
apparent; and the progress towards civilization in all its 
branches rapid in the extreme. One of the widows of 
Tameamea, Queen Nomahanna, the good-natured and the fat, 
is a most strenuous supporter of the diffusion of knowledge. 
Literature, as far as reading and even writing go, are like test 
acts, indispensable qualifications for office : she sends the oldest 
men to school, where though the aged warriors hold the book 
upside down they are yet obliged to hold it. “I, too, am a 
Christian, and can read and write,” was the address of the 
prime minister and deputy of the absent king to Captain 
Kotzebue, ashe pressed his hand and requested the advice of his 

hysician. Prayer is here also the fashion, the Queen Noma- 
cae goes to church in a kind of four-wheeled cart which just 
holds her enormous person. ‘The Captain’s account of this 
Queen is highly amusing. The following extract describes his 
first visit to her majesty. 

‘ The residence of Nomahanna lay near the fortress on the sea- 


shore: it was a pretty little wooden house of two stories, built in the 
European style, with handsome large windows, and a balcony very 
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neatly painted. We were received on the stairs by Chinau, the 
governor of Wahu, in acurious dishabille. He could hardly walk 
from the confinement his feet suffered in a pair of fisherman's shoes, 
and his red cloth waistcoat would not submit to be buttoned, because 
it had never been intended for so colossal a frame. He welcomed me 
with repeated ‘‘ Arohas,” and led me up to the second floor, where 
ali the arrangements had a pleasing and even elegant appearance. 
The stairs were occupied from the bottom to the door of the Queen’s 
apartments, by children, adults, and even old people, of both sexes, 
who, under her Majesty's own superintendance, were reading from 
spelling-books, and writing on slates—a spectacle very honourable to 
her philanthropy. The Governor himself had a spelling-book in one 
hand, and in the other a very ornamental little instrument made of 
bone, which he used for pointing to the letters. Some of the old 
people appeared to have joined the assembly rather for example’s sake 
than from a desire to learn, as they were studying, with an affectation 
of extreme diligence, books held upside down. 

‘ The spectacle of these scholars and their whimsical and scanty 
attire, nearly upset the gravity with which I had prepared for my pre- 
sentation to the Queen. The doors were, however, thrown open and 
1 entered, Chinau introducing me as the captain of the newly-arrived j 
Russian frigate. The apartment was furnished in the European | 
fashion, with chairs, tables, and looking-glasses. In one corner stood 
an immensely large bed with silk curtains ; the floor was covered with 
fine mats, and on these, in the middle of the room, lay Nomahanna, 
extended on her stomach, her head turned towards the door, and her 
arms supported on a silk pillow. Two young girls lightly dressed, sat 
cross-legged by the side of the Queen, flapping away the flies with 
bunches of feathers. Nomahanna, who appeared at the utmost not 
more than forty years old, was exactly six feet two inches high, and 
rather more than two ells in circumference. She wore an old- 
fashioned European dress of blue silk ; her coal-black hair was neatly 
plaited, at the top of a head as round as a ball; her flat nose and 
thick projecting lips were certainly not very handsome, yet was her 
countenance on the whole prepossessing and agreeable. On seeing 
me, she laid down the psalm-book in which she had been reading, 
and having, with the help of her attendants, changed her lying for a 
sitting posture, she held out her hand to me in a very friendly manner, 
with many “ Arohas!” and invited me to take a seat on a chair by 
her side. Her memory was better than my own; she recognised me 
as the Russian officer who had visited the deceased monarch 
Tameamea, on the island of O Wahi. On that occasion I had been 
presented to the Queens; but since that time Nomahanna had so 
much increased in size, that Idid not know her again. She was aware 
! how highly I esteemed her departed consort ; my appearance brought 
| him vividly to her remembrance, and she could not restrain her tears, 
in speaking of his death. ‘‘ The people,’ said she, “ have lost in 
hima protector and a father. What will now be the fate of these 
islands, the God of Christians only knows,” She now informed me 
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with much self-gratulation that she was a Christian, and attended 
the prayer-meeting several times every day. Desirous to know 
how far she had been instructed in the religion she professed, I 
inquired through Marini the grounds of her conversion. She 
replied that she could not exactly describe them, but that the 
missionary Bengham, who understood reading and writing perfectly 
well, had assured her that the Christian faith was the best: and that, 
seeing how far the Europeans and Americans, who were all Christians, 
surpassed her compatriots in knowledge, she concluded that their 
belief nust be the most reasonable. ‘‘ If, however,” she added, “ it 
should be found unsuited to our people, we will reject it, and adopt 
another.”—vol. ii. pp. 205—9. 


When Captain Kotzebue repeated his visit one morning 
he found her lying extended on the floor writing him a letter. 
On one occasion he called at dinner-time; she was lying 
stretched on her prodigious stomach upon some fine mats 
before the looking-glass; a number of China dishes were 
arranged in a semi-circle before her, and the attendants were 
employed in handing first one and then another to her Majesty. 
She ate voraciously whilst two boys flapped away the flies with 
large bunches of feathers: the quantity of food she eat was 
prodigious. After the entrance of Captain Kotzebue, she eat 
enough to satisfy six men, and those Russians ; at least, the 
estimate is Kotzebue’s. After she was satisfied, she drew her 
breath two or three times with apparent difficulty, and then 
exclaimed, “ I have eaten famously!” By the assistance of 
her attendants, she then turned upon her back and made a sign 
with her hand to a tall strong fellow who seemed prepared for 
duty. He immediately sprang upon her body and Sania her 
as unmercifully with his knees and fists as if she had beena 
trough of bread: this was done to favour digestion. After 
groaning a little at this ungentle treatment, and en, short 
time to recover herself, she orderéd her royal person to be again 
turned on the stomach and recommenced her meal. Nomahanna 
and her fat hog are the greatest curiosities in Wahee. By 
a natural sympathy with fatness she loves every thing en bon 
point. This hog is black, of extraordinary size, and the Queen 
feeds him to suffocation as other ladies do Dutch pugs. He 
has two Kanackas to attend upon him, and can scarcely move 
from obesity, to use a word almost too fine for bacon. 
Nomahanna had her portrait taken by one of the officers of the 
Enterprise. Her people took great interest in the progress of 
the picture: when the nose was drawn, the spectators ex- 
claimed, “ now Nomahanna can smell ;” when the eyes were 
done, “now Nomahanna can see.” Kahumanna, another 
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widow of Tameamea, appears to be more nearly connected with 
the government: she is under the entire influence of the 
missionary Bengham. It is he who forbids a fire to be kindled 
on a Sunday: no baking is permitted on that day. He has 
ye ne all games and sports, and would not even permit 

ord Byron to shew his magic lantern and other similar toys, 
as being unworthy the attention of a god-fearing people. It is 
he who has driven even the country natives, who cultivate land 
at a distance, into the capital, where they bivouac in order to 
learn to read. The people are, however, becoming disgusted 
with these regulations, and as they attribute every thing to their 
new faith, it is to be feared that they will abandon it as lightly 
as they adopted it. Such is the natural result of indiscreet zeal. 
As this article was intended only to comprise a sketch of the 
new matter in this voyage, we necessarily omit a great number 
of very amusing particulars connected with the progress of 
these people in civilization, which will well repay the trouble of 
reference to the book itself. 

After leaving the Sandwich Islands, Captain Kotzebue 
resolved upon sailing on a track that had never been followed 
by any preceding navigator. He was rewarded by the dis- 
covery of some groups of islands which have not been 
previously noticed, and which he had the satisfaction of naming. 
He then sailed to the Ladrones and the Philippine Islands ; 
and, subsequently, we find him at St. Helena, where we may 
leave him. Previous to his visit to the Sandwich Islands, he is 
stationed off Kamschatka, and in Norfolk Sound: we possess, 
however, of the former country in the work of Dobell, and of 
this opposite part of North America, accounts so much more 
copious and valuable, that this portion of the voyage need not 
detain us for a moment. 





Art. 11T.—Greek-English School Lexicon, containing all the words 
that occur in the books used at School, and in the undergraduate 
course of Trinity College, Dublin. By the Rev. Thos. Dix Hincks, 
M.R. I. A. Professor of Hebrew, and Master of the Classical 
School in the Belfast Institution. Small 4to. Cumming. 2nd 
Edit. 1831. 


HIS: small Lexicon deserves a notice among the number 

that are annually appearing in Great Britain and Ireland. 

That the reader may not be Eectived by the title page, the 

compiler has given a list of those authors or parts of authors 

for the explanation of which the Lexicon is intended ; and it 

is only fair to state what these books are, for ees an’ 
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English Student might be led by the title page to suppose 
that the book was adapted for English Schools and Colleges. 
The authors are, schines’ oration against Ctesiphon; AEschylus 
Agamemnon ; Aristotle’s treatise on Rhetoric ; Scheefer’s edi- 
tion of Demosthenes, to the end of the oration about the Crown ; 
six plays of Euripides; Homer’s Iliad; Longinus; Lucian ; 
(only parts, Walker’s and Stock’s Selections) ; New Testament ; 
Sophocles ; Xenophon’s Cyropedia, Anabasis, and Memorabilia. 
It appears, then, from this enumeration that Herodotus and 
Thucydides are not included in the undergraduate course of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and that the Lexicon is not intended 
to help those who wish to study either of these historians. 

There is one part of the author’s plan that deserves com- 
mendation. He has discarded altogether the use of the common 
Lexicons, trusting to better authorities such as Sturzius (Lexicon 
Xenophont.), Schleusner and others ; and he has, also, constantly 
referred to Passow’s edition of Schneider’s Greek and German 
Lexicon. This is a step to improvement; for as long as our 
Lexicon makers shall go on furbishing up the worthless matter 
of Schrevelius, but few comparatively will attempt to learn the 
Greek language, and still fewer will succeed. 

The compiler has also given a list of various Lexicons and 
other philological works which he has frequently consulted, 
and occasionally quoted. An examination of this list gives _ 
rise to a suspicion, which is amply confirmed by an examination 
of the book, that the compiler has regarded the opinions of 
others more than he has thought for himself, and that he has 
not discriminated with sufficient accuracy between the value, 
as authority, of Schneider, Buttmann, &c. on one side, and 
Trollope, Brasse, &c. on the other. In the same list we find 
the excellent German critics whom we have just mentioned, and 
some domestic critics of our own who have entirely mistaken 
their vocation. Before proceeding to a particular examination 
of some words we must make a few additional remarks on the 
general plan and character of the work. 

The author informs us in his Preface, that “he has marked 
the quantities of the doubtful vowels on the best authorities.” 

But this is done very imperfectly, the doubtful vowel in numer- 
ous instances being left without any mark, as in kfwy: dvia: pla: 
avdadnc: arn: Afbwvoe, which belongs to a class of words: rivw : 
iuariov: and others. “Agiorov a meal, and, dgioroc, bravest, 
are not marked at all, tho’ the initial syllable of the first word 
is long, andof the second, short; by which variation a 
different etymological origin is clearly shown. “Aguotoc, bravest 
is correctly assigned to donc, the God of war, as its base, but 
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nothing is said of dgisrov, of which the true etymology is hinted 
at even by Schrevelius. From no the root of ijt, in the morning, 
we have ijgiorov, or apiotov, a morning meal, just as we have 
from the element dop7, the word ddéemerocg or Sdéprnoroc, an 
evening meal. Nor is dépmerog formed from dpérw, to pluck, or 
its imaginary equivalent dgp7w, as the editor says, trusting to 
Valpy’s Fundamental Words and to Lennep, but from an 
element which is the same as that found in the Latin word 
dormio. 

A great fault in Schrevelius and most other Lexicons is the 
introduction of many imaginary words, which has been done 
under the pretext of explaining, by their aid, the forms of many 
real words. But this is a process entirely useless, and also 
exceedingly pernicious. The zmaginary word often gets more 
firmly seated in the memory than the real word, which it is 
intended to explain. Besides we do not introduce such words into 
Latin, or French Lexicons, where they would be just as useful, 
(that is, just as useless,) as they are in our Greek Lexicons. 
The author of the Lexicon under consideration says, that “ he 
has inclosed all imaginary words in a parenthesis, as he 
thought it better not entirely to omit them.” This, however, he 
has not done in all cases : for daw, tuiyyw, and some more that we 
could mention are not included in brackets; and they are 
undoubtedly imaginary words. 

Another fault of this Lexicon lies in the author’s halting 
between two opinions, instead of choosing the right one. For 
example, under dyoumvo¢, sleepless, he gives two explanations 
of the etymology, one absurd and impossible, the other correct. 
“Ayoumvoc, according to the worthies of the Schrevelian School 
is from a priv. wrvoc sleep, with yo inserted by Epenthesis. 
Just as well might we say that a man’s nose is inserted in his 
face by Epenthesis: the nose is an integral and important part 
of the face, and so is yo of the word dyputvoc. The other ex- 
planation which he gives accounts for the word thus : from dyew 
=?yow for éysiow, to rouse, and trvoc. This is correct except in 
a small matter, which however runs all through the book. 
When the author gives such a word as dyow =?yow (and observe, 
he does not put it in brackets), the student must believe that 
there is a verb dyow, which there is not. The real element is 
ayo or eyo which prefixed to trvo¢g produces that word which 
is the subject of our discussion. 

This leads us to observe, and to prove by particular instances, 
that, though the author has in many examples given better 
etymological explanations than are found in the most common 
books, there is yet no systematic exhibition of etymological prin- 
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ciples which will lead a student to more correct views. The 
author has intended apparently to distinguish the mere nominal 
or verbal terminations from the rest of the word ; but it is done 
in such a way as to conceal those facts which a more appro- 
priate division of the word would at once explain to the eye 
and the understanding. He writes and divides thus, Aaump-d¢ 
Adu-7w, Aaurr-Hp, &Kc., instead of Aauw-pde, Adyr-w, Aaur-rip. 
By writing them in the latter way, the element Aauz, bright, is 
distinct, and cannot fail to attract attention. Aapz-pdc¢ being 
thus written, if ax-poc, pwax-pdc, &c. were written in the same 
way instead of being written dxp-oc, paxp-d¢ (as Mr. Hincks 
writes them), the student would learn the elements ax, wax, and 
would be led to observe the suffix poe which is attached to all 
of them. Mr. Hincks may have intended merely to mark the 
nominal or verbal terminations, as we have observed, but there 
is an inconsistency in writing Aaumrp-b¢ and Aap-rw, as o¢ is 
the nominal ending in one case, and w the verbal ending in the 
other. Nor can it be alleged in reply, that Adu-7w is so written 
that the student may observe the characteristic consonant of 
the verb, since itis equally apparent if it is written Aqur-w. 

The author remarks in his preface, that “ he has endea- 
voured to arrange the meanings, and to curtail the number of 
them, though in this respect he has in some words been less 
successful than he had hoped to have been.” In this remark 
we entirely concur. He has often judiciously limited the 
number of significations, and sometimes arranged them in 
better order, yet frequently he has not succeeded at all in doing 
this. For example, under the word ry, we find not fewer 
than one-and-twenty significations arranged under four differ- 
ent heads, marked 1, 2,3,4. Under head 4, we find “ price, 
value,” and seven more significations. Now we propose to 
place the significations of “ price, value,” under No. 1.; and to 
derive from this all other significations, instead of putting it 
last. Theabstract notions of “ esteem and honor,” are put under 
head 1., where certainly they ought not to be. A similar 
defect in arrangement may be seen under the word dfcn, where 
“* justice, right” are given as the primary significations. Every 
body knows that “ justice” is a most indefinite notion; and as 
to “ right,” the word has given rise to more discussion and 
confusion than the rights of many things deserve. 

In the usage of the prepositions, this Lexicon contains some 
improvements. Most of the important significations are ex- 
plained by actual examples, which are translated ; and if the 
Editor had always given an example, which contained a verb, 
there would be little to find fault with on this head, except its 
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incompleteness, a thing unavoidable in so small a Lexicon. No 
sentence containing a preposition can be explained, nor can 
the usage of this important word be understood, without ob- 
serving what kind of a verbal word is used in the sentences. 
Such phrases as 6 viv Baoiredc, Kc. are, of course, exceptions to 
our remark. 

We shall now take some particular instances of words in 
which the Editor has either made improvements, or still 
continues in error; and the words selected, though particu- 
lar examples, will have a bearing on a general principle. 
The word dréuf3w is well explained, and the Editor does 
right in connecting it with the root rex. But this is not exactly 
the way in which he explains it: it is, he says, from réuw=réuvw. 
Now there is no word réuw, and therefore his explanation, 
though correct, is liable to the objection made before, and 
which he seems fully sensible of in his preface—the fault of 
not making a distinction between imaginary words, and those 
actually used. Nor has the Editor shown how the $ comes 
into aréuf3w, which he has neglected to do also in yauBpse, 
peonuPpla, though he has assigned both words to their nght 
roots. 

The word réyvn is properly connected with rixrw and rebyw : 
the number of meanings given, is however more than sufficient, 
and the arrangement of them is defective. The verb refpw is 
well explained all through, and the Editor does right in con- 
necting it with rpf3w, and the Latin fero. It might have been 
added, however, that though refpw contains a root related 
to rp:3, it is not the same root, its forms being rep as in refpw, 
rop as in ropdc, and tri as in the Latin ¢ritus. 

The two verbs woéw and wpadrrw are pretty well explained as 
to their usages, which, as all Greek students well know, are not 
the same. But the author adds, that rpdrrw is from mepdw, a 
very strange assertion. How can zpax the root of the former 
word, and zepa or its shortened form pa, be said to be the 
same, especially when we consider that the meanings of the two 
words are quite distinct ? 

*ArroSpigw whence we have the aorist awéSpice [ Orestes, 1.128.] 
is correctly explained, which we merely notice, because in 
Jones’s Lexicon, and perhaps in some others, a confusion has 
arisen between this word and an imaginary word dwéSpiée. 

The next error that we have to notice is one that prevails 
almost universally, and yet Buttmann in his larger Grammar 
has taken pains to correct it. Mr. Hincks considers rowvroc, 
and roaovroc¢ to be formed respectively from ro:og and rogoc, by 
adding the word ovrog. But this is not correct: these words 
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are formed respectively from rotoc and réco¢ by adding the 
suffix roc, just as ovroc, itself is formed from the element d¢ by 
the addition of the same suffix. These words were written at 
one period rooroc, rocoroc, éroc, the o performing the function 
of representing that sound of 00, which was afterwards indicated 
by the two letters ov. An examination of some of the inscrip- 
tions in Boeckh’s collections, for example, No. 87. of the Attic 
inscriptions, will prove this; for there, BovA, rode, oixovvrec 
are written PoAn, roc, oKkovTec. 

We were somewhat surprised to find the difference in mean- 
ing between two such words as arogebyw and drodidphoxw not 
correctly explained, especially as they occur in a passage 
of the Anabasis, I. 4, 8, (one of the books which the Lexicon 
is intended to illustrate), where they are distinctly put in oppo- 
sition toone another. ’Azodidpijoxw [see the speech of Cyrus at 
the passage above referred to] means, to steal away, and to hide 
one-self, while awopebyw means to escape by flight or speed beyond 
a pursuer’s reach. Mr, Hincks explains arodidphoxw thus: to 
runaway, to run away from, to shun: and drogeiyw, to fly from 
or away, lo escape. But this is a very incomplete account. 

In making these remarks on Mr. Hincks’s Lexicon, we have 
endeavoured toexpress fairly the impression created by examin- 
ing his book, and by using it for a short time, while we were 
reading some of the authors which it is intended to. explain. 
That it should be defective in the etymological department will 
not be considered surprising, when we assert that not one of 
the Lexicons to which he trusted, can be taken as an unerring 
guide. Schneider’s, for example, though an excellent Lexicon, 
is very incomplete in the etymological department. That Mr. 
Hincks’s Lexicon will be useful we readily admit, and hope 
the time is coming, when by the aid of this book, and better 
books, which we expect to see, Schrevelius shall be forgotten, 
and found only in the British Museum, or some other repository 
for what is rare and curious. 





Art. IV.—*‘ Return of all Courts and other Authorities in England 
and Wales, which now are, or at any former period have been, em- 
powered to grant Probates of Wills, and Letters of Administration. 
Printed by order of the House of Commons. 1829.” 


5 J HAVE seen the walls of Balclutha, but they were desolate ; 

the voice of the people is now heard there no more. The 
fox looked out of the window; the rank grass waved round his 
head. Desolate is the dwelling of Moina. Silence is in the 
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house of her fathers.” Whilst listening the other day to the 
long and heavy harangue of a learned civilian, we were forcibly 
reminded of Ossian’s lively description of a ruined city, and we 
were irresistibly impelled to apply it to the impending desolation 
of the orator’s hearths and altars. On climbing that hill, where 
they have chosen to pitch their tents, that the stranger may not 
forget the old adage, doctores a docendo, ut montes a movendo, we 
confidently trust shortly to find, that the sacred forum has been 
converted into a warehouse ; to be saluted by silence, instead of 
the clamorous invitation to take a proctor, as a shoeing-horn, to 
draw on a stiff, strait doctor ; to learn that the foxes have gone 
to grass, and the doctors to graze upon other commons ; and to 
see Moina and her sisters, forsaken laundresses, selling apples in 
St. Paul’s Church-yard. 

Never was any institution so unpopular as the Spiritual 
Courts. Chaucer, who faithfully represents, in the Canterbury 
Tales, the popular feelings of the fourteenth century, is never 
weary of exposing their oppressions and corruptions, or of 
manifesting, both seriously and in jest, the hatred which all 
ranks of people then bore them; of the Archdeacon he 
writes, “ An Archdeken, a man of high degree,” and after de- 
scribing particularly his jurisdiction, he adds; “‘ He made’ the 
peple pitously to sing.” Concerning his officer the Summoner, 
or Apparitor, he affirms ; “‘ That of a Sompnour may no good 
be said,” and thus he always discourses of the ministers and 
judges of the celestial empire. 

In a squib of the seventeen thcentury entitled, “ The Spirit- 
ual Courts epitomized in a Dialogue between two Proc- 
tors,” and printed in 1641, we read, amongst other things, 
that one of the proctors describes his former prosperity in 
these terms. ‘“‘‘ ton know when many articles were drawn 
in the name of me, necessarti promotoris officii, against any 
that we knew was rich, upon no ground at all, but the hope that 
he would refuse to take his oath, either to accuse or to forswear 
himself ; if he did refuse, then we would be paid our fees: M. 
Advocate for perusing and subscribing the articles, a piece, that 
is two fees, when it was all but one labour; myself for drawing 
them, running up and down, sending my man, and twenty pains 
more, that heaven knows I never took. And the office would 
be careful enough for their fees, for expedition, for extraordinary 
attendance, bonds and many things more; they would not want 
much of twenty times their fees : and then he remaining obsti- 
nate, my Lord’s Grace would deal with him as he did with 
others ; into prison with him, no redemption. Oh, money-causes 
were pure good ones; a parson would spend more money by 
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delay than the benefice is worth! We could not endure alimony, 
many of them were in forma pauperis. I got very well by a 
wench that has been undone in a dark entry. Sir John would 
commute her penance into ten pounds, towards the repair of 
St. Paul’s, and then we would share it. A shop-door could not 
be open on a holy-day, but the next Sunday the church was 
saluted with a Coram nobis, and if he did not appear, whether he 
heard it or no, Dominus eum in scriptis excommunicavit. Let him 
appear when he would, he must tender down his sage pe Sa 
or he remains and is accounted pro excommunicato, and when he 
is restored to the company Christi fidelium, he must pay the 
officers fees ; faith such businesses were pretty toys !”—* And I 
have gained well by a poor will,” his companion says in his 
turn ; “‘ when the estate has not amounted to above forty pounds, 
I would persuade the executor for confirmation to prove it 
per testes, but first it must be proved in communi_formd, and b 
that time some twenty marks, or such a sum would redound to 
me out of the forty : I never cared much for an administration.” — 
“ But I did,” the former proctor replies, “ for I would get more 
by it, the inventory (which my man would engross as if one 
word were afraid of another), the account, and the quietus est, and 
the gratuity, which I never failed of, than you could by an ordi- 
nary will.”’’ 

The two Arcadians of the Commons thus paint their former 
felicity, and bewail their present desolation ; “ We are utterly 
undone now; this Parliament has not only rendered us con- 
temptible to the world, but has deprived us of our practice: 
the King’s Advocate has not got a fee for an ex-officio business 
this half-year: myself have drawn no articles against one that 
repeated sermons with his family, this twelvemonth: my Lord 
of Canterbury might have spared the making of a table of fees, 
nor needed he to have turned out the Registrar for extortion ; 
ten groats to give in a licence now makes me as jocund as a 
gratuity of ten pounds would before.” Thus men spoke of the 
pneumatic tribunals of the seraphic doctors in the seventeenth 
century, and in the nineteenth they have been openly denounced 
in Parliament and out of doors, as a public nuisance. No one 
ever cried, “ God bless them ;” it would be easy to compose a 
library as large as that at Doctors Commons, of extracts from 
various works, in which for several ages they have been censured 
and ridiculed ; but save a few clumsy puffs, that may have been 
sometimes vented by members of the sacred college to their own 

lory, not a single page of commendation could be compiled 
rom the whole body of literature. 
The extracts, which we have made from the burlesque dia 
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logue of the two proctors, have already indicated the prin- 
cipal subjects, that are handled in the Courts Christian, 
but that we may be more easily and fully understood, we 
will sum them up briefly and methodically. The power of coer- 
cion in criminal matters of the Ecclesiastical Courts is ex- 
tremely feeble; for the punishment, or prevention, of offences 
they are nearly impotent; the little that they are able to 
effect, wherever it 1s fit that the correction they attempt to 
administer should be applied, would be yielded more com- 
pletely, speedily and usefully by the ordinary tribunals. It is 
only necessary to turn over the pages of their reports to satisfy 
ourselves fully, that the Church is utterly worthless and useless 
as an avenger of public wrongs, which indeed in a well-regu- 
lated state the secular arm alone ought to chastise. 

The civil jurisdiction embraces pecuniary, matrimonial and 
testamentary causes. The subtraction of tithes is the most im- 
portant pecuniary injury for which a suit may be instituted in 
the Spiritual Courts; but the power of affording redress is 
so much controlled and limited by the Courts of Law and 
of Equity, that they are exceedingly inefficient and might 
well be spared. The .other pecuniary causes cognizable in 
the Spiritual Courts, as the non-payment of fees and Eccle- 
siastical dues, spoliation, dilapidations, and the neglect of 
reparations of churches and church-yards are so trifling, that a 
separate jurisdiction, which can offer no peculiar facilities and 
has many grave disadvantages ought not surely to be upheld 
for the sole purpose of entertaining them. 

The Ecclesiastical jurisdiction in matrimonial causes has expe- 
rienced less interference and disturbance than in pecuniary mat- 
ters. Foreign Jurists complain that in England we still persist in 
considering marriage as‘a religious institution, and they assert, 
that by treating it as a civil contract only, many embarrassments 
might be avoided ; they censure our law of marriage and divorce 
on several accounts, and it is certain, that it demands a complete 
and careful revision. A divorce is a judicial, and not a legislative 
proceeding ; it is disgraceful that such a matter should ever be 
viewed as a political or party question, and that members of the 
legislature should debate and vote upon it, not according to the 
weight of the evidence and the justice of the case, but for the 
purpose of comparing the strength of conflicting factions in the 
ordinary struggle for power and place. For this error, indeed, 
however monstrous, the Spiritual Courts are not responsible : it 
is of so much importance, that it deserves a full and separate 
examination; we will pass it over, therefore, for the present, and 
reserve the entire law of divorce for future consideration. We 
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will merely observe by the way, that the Ecclesiastical Courts 
are peculiarly unfit for the due decision of matrimonial causes 
on all accounts, and especially because all their proceedings 
have a certain episcopal and parson-like relish, which is exceed- 
ingly distasteful. 

{ there be an axiom in the science of Government, it is, 
that the Clergy ought never to participate in legislative or 
judicial acts. In rude times the passions of fierce barba- 
rlans were so violent and unrestrained, that the Magistrate 
who gave judgment against the wishes of the half-savage, even 
in a case of trifling importance, incurred the risk of being 
knocked on the head by the disappointed suitor; the sanctity 
of the judge, whose person, like the Roman tribunes, was in- 
violable; “qui tribunis plebis, edilibus, judicibus, decemviris 
nocuit, ejus caput Jovi sacrum esto ;” was at once a protection to 
justice and to him who administered it. During the reign of 
brute force, a Druid, an Archbishop, or an Obi-man, could alone 
venture to execute the law. In these quiet days a police-magis- 
trate, or the junior commissioner of the Insolvent Court, may 
walk the streets with as much safety as the Dean of the Arches, 
or even the Primate of all England ; and the Judge, who dooms 
the most desperate character to death, is not in greater hazard 
than the man who distributes play-bills. The reason for blend- 
ing the judicial with the clerical office has long ceased, and 
the practice ought to cease also; besides the clergy are no longer 
reputed sacrosancts ; their persons are not inviolable ; the saints 
must put up with sinners fare; the prophets must plead not 
guilty and put themselves upon their country for their deliver- 
ance. The executioner performed his fraternal office for his 
peccant brother, Dr. Dodd, as effectually as if the reverend 
culprit had been but a simple layman; the eloquent theologian 
died sorely against his will, nor was the hangman’s head there- 
upon esteemed sacred to Jupiter. 

If it be fit that there should be an Established Church, 
it is fit also that there should be superintendants to con- 
trol the establishment, to repress irregularities, to govern 
the ministers of religion, and to confine them strictly to the 
erformance of their duties, otherwise the institution would 
aaa inefficient, and in time intolerable; and especially 
to provide proper pastors, and to exercise the whole patron- 
age of the’'Church. It is fit that persons who execute an 
office of great trust and responsibility, should receive due rever- 
ence and competent salaries ; whether they are to be called by 
the ancient Greek name of bishops, by its English synonyme 
overseers, or by another title, is unimportant; but it is most 
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unfit and incongruous, that they should be permitted mediately, 
or immediately, to decide upon purely civil rights. 

It is probable that in ages of lawless violence the super- 
natural powers of the Pope and of his Bishops and Clergy 
may have been useful in carrying into effect the will of a 
testator, and in preserving from the spoiler for the benefit of 
the next of kin the goods of an intestate ; the original institution 
of the Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction in such cases may have been 
meritorious, and its results for a time beneficial ; but the neces- 
sity ceased long ago: to retain these inconvenient and mis- 
chievous tribunals would be as absurd, as to submit in the days 
of perfect peace and entire security to the restraint of residing 
in an impregnable castle, and of wearing armour constantly, 
and to the fatigues of watch and ward. 

« The spiritual jurisdiction of testamentary causes is a pecu- 
liar constitution of this island, for in almost all other (even in 
Popish) countries all matters testamentary are of the jurisdiction 
of the civil magistrate.” Blackstone writes, and he observes ; 
“and this privilege is enjoyed by the clergy of England, not asa 
matter of ecclesiastical right, but by the special favour and in- 
dulgence of the municipal law. Such causes are certainly of a 
mere temporal nature, and may seem at first view a little oddly 
ranked among matters of a spiritual cognizance. And indeed 
they were originally cognizable in the King’s Courts of Com- 
mon Law ; and afterwards transferred to the jurisdiction of the 
church, by the favour of the crown.” It is of the jurisdiction 
of the spiritual courts in testamentary causes, that we chiefly 
complain ; the special favour of the crown, and the indulgence 
of the municipal law to the clergy, are so pernicious to the sub- 
ject, that they ought immediately and totally to be revoked, and 
causes that are certainly of a mere temporal nature, ought to be 
forthwith restored to the original cognizance of the Courts of 
Common Law. So multifarious are the mischiefs that arise 
from this misplaced favour, that we are oppressed by their 
number, variety, and magnitude ; it is impossible on the present 
occasion to enter into the details of the grievance as we would ; 
and we must content ourselves with briefly pointing out a few 
of the evils, to which we are exposed. 

In order to regulate and preserve evidence of the suc- 
cession to personal property (and, for certain reasons with 
which lawyers are familiar, but which cannot be explained 
in a few words to the rest of mankind, land is frequently 
treated in this respect as personalty) by testament, or intes- 
tacy, certain legal ceremonies are required ; it is necessary to 
prove the will in the one case, and in the other to take out 
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letters of administration, in the proper Ecclesiastical Court. 
The first hardship is to be found in the word proper ; if there 
were one general court in the metropolis for the whole island, 
there could be no difficulty whatever, nor, perhaps, if there 
were one in each county-town for the entire county. Testa- 
ments and intestacies, however, “ through the favour of the 
municipal law,” being of spiritual cognizance, the familiar 
division of sheriffs and their counties is not followed, but that 
of bishops and their dioceses. This would be a trifling incon- 
venience in itself, although the long accumulation of slight 
evils will create at last a mountain of oppression, as the proverb 
says, the last grain of sand breaks the horse’s back; but the 
hardship, and a grievous one it is, is less easily avoided. 

If it were required of an executor, or administrator, to learn 
the division of England into dioceses, it would be no great bur- 
then ; not only is it thus divided, but the whole surface of our 
land is dotted over with exempt and peculiar jurisdictions of 
various and most probably ill-ascertained dimensions, and 
in number almost infinite; these, so great is “ the favour of 
the municipal law,” we are bound to understand at our peril. 
For the first time, although they have subsisted for ten, or eight, 
or at least many centuries, about a year ago, was a list made 
of these places, of the Courts and other authorities empow- 
ered to grant probates of wills and letters of administration ; 
the mere names of the Courts and of their officers fill a large, 
thick and expensive volume. 

The vast catalogue was not published before 1829; it 
has not, strictly speaking, ever been made public, for being 
a parliamentary paper, it is regularly accessible only to 
members of Parliament: before this return was ordered, 
the important information had never been brought together. 
We refer to it, therefore, as a conclusive proof of the value of 
the Spiritual Courts, and for the glory of our ghostly fathers, 
the angelic doctors; no one ever contemplated that docu- 
ment without astonishment, no one, we are convinced, can pro- 
duce any thing so abominable in the whole administration of 
Europe. It will prove not only the great difficulty of finding 
the proper Ecclesiastical Court, but it will shew that muniments 
of such vital importance as wills are consigned, by the wisdom 
of the spiritual and “ the favour of the municipal law,” to the 
custody of unknown persons in unknown places, and are ex- 
posed to all the dangers of accidental or intentional destruction : 
every page of the return will furnish food for reflection. We 
quit it, however, for the present, but we will notice one little 
trait, which is of small consequence in itself, yet it will at once 
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demonstrate what we have already iusisted upon, the utter and 
irremediable unfitness of clergymen to deal with legislative and 
judicial matters. 

We allude to a letter from the Provost of Eton, who 
claims for his college some vague and undefined right to grant 

robates of wills, but he wisely acknowledges, that it would 
a expedient to surrender it, and expresses his willingness 
to do so, “ except so far as he is bound by his oath.” Bound 
by his oath! The schoolmaster is bound by his oath! A great 
legislative measure for granting at last to the people of a mighty 
nation that security in their estates, to which they have always 
been entitled, is to prove abortive forsooth, because some little 
priest one fine day took an absurd oath. Let the conscientious 
pedagogue resign, he has not sworn to cling to his office until 
death ; he may quit his school and take his oath with him, but 
he must not stand in the way of the reform of our institutions. 
Clear, transparent, and sparkling as the reverend Provost’s con- 
ceptions may be in his own department of theology, in juris- 
prudence his ideas are as muddy and opake, as a bottle of port 
wine that has been exposed to a sharp frost. We doubt not 
that they have a good store of household oaths at Doctors Com- 
mons to arrest the march of reformation, but they will have 
sworn in vain: we pray that their flight may not be in the 
Winter, for we would willingly see it, and if there be a fog we 
shall not be able ; we will attend, however, at all events, to sing 
their threnody. 

Great and almost infinite are the oppressions which result from 
the monstrous constitution of these odious courts ; we will post- 
pone the enumeration of the most grievous until another occa- 
sion, and will only relate one, because it will shortly and clearly 
illustrate the subject of which we treat. A person died in 
Northumberland, being possessed of personal property in house- 
hold goods and money to a moderate amount, which he be- 
queathed to his widow and children. The will ought to have 
been proved in the Spiritual Court at Durham, but the testator 
had personal property of trifling value at Carlisle also, and epis- 
copal rapacity had ordained, that if the deceased had goods in 
another diocese, his will must be proved again in the courts 
there, and fees must be paid anew there also. If it should 
happen that there were bona notabilia above the value of 5/. in 
every diocese in England, every bishop ought to grant a fresh 
probate at the same cost as the first; this is the beaw tdéal of 
clerical exaction, which the municipal law kindly favoured, 
but it was found to be too perfect to be practicable, and a spe- 
cies of composition was introduced; where there was property 
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in more than one diocese, the executor was allowed to compound 
by proving the will once only, but upon payment of higher fees, 
in the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop. It cost 87/., or 
thereabouts, independantly of the legacy duty, which is often 
frightfully and cruelly oppressive, to prove the will, of which we 
speak, at York. 

The testator had moreover a small sum of money in the 
funds, as almost every body has who possesses any pro- 
perty: our fair country is unfortunately divided into two pro- 
vinces, the composition with one metropolitan is no defence 
against the demands of the other, and by that unspeakable 
spirit of absurdity in which our municipal law, that favours the 
widow and the orphan, for it favours the bishop and the Arch- 
bishop, who are bound by their oaths, like the nicely scrupulous 
Dr. Goodall, and all the other good doctors, to favour them, 
strengthens and extends whatever is ridiculous, it has been held 
that money in the funds is bona notabilia in the province of 
Canterbury. Before the stock could be sold, or even the divid- 
ends could be received, it was necessary to pay 85/., or there- 
abouts, to the use of my Lord’s Grace of Lambeth, his judges, 
doctors, and proctors, for a second probate of a will, which had 
been regularly proved before (it could not be through lack of 
leisure that the archbishop of York was unable shortly and 
cheaply to certify that fact), and respecting which all parties 
interested were agreed, and there was no more doubt or 
dispute than there is concerning “ The Times,” that itis a news- 
“— and not a magazine or a marriage settlement. 

e can readily imagine, that the mght reverend bishops and 
their doctors will be very angry at our plain statement, for men 
must seek to uphold such a system by rage and not by reason : 
nevertheless it would be difficult to persuade the children that it 
was just and necessary to take 172/. from their moderate store, 
in order to satisfy them that the will, which they had seen their 
father execute, was indeed his will ; but it would be very easy to 
beat them soundly, if the neighbours would not interfere, and 
the municipal law would favour, for their black ingratitude in 
complaining of the church and Doctors Commons. 

A person who succeeds to property upon the death of another 
is commonly overwhelmed with grief, or elated with joy ; the suc- 
cessor mourns the loss of a beloved parent, a dear husband, or a 
kind, indulgent and amiable elder brother ; or he rejoices at the 
deliverance from the power of a capricious tyrant, and exults 
that after all his fears and misgivings, the long-wished-for in- 
heritance has come to him at last. This is hee lee of plunder, 
this is the moment for the sanctified spoiler; profound grief, or 
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immoderate joy, may be robbed with impunity by one who has 
elevated his soul above all earthly things, and, seeking spiritual 
joys alone, considers a hundred pence, or a hundred pounds, as 
equally worthless; but he always contrives with his angel’s 
wing to sweep away the dust from the balance to the value of 
the Tatter sum: probably that he may console the afflicted by 
removing from their sight a larger temptation to sin. Thus 
when a flock of sheep are oppressed by a contagious disease, the 
birds of prey descend from the pure etherial regions in which 
they habitually hover, devour the dying, and considerately pluck 
out the eyes of the sick and helpless, that they may not see the 
misery which surrounds them. Will nobody, asks the Spectator, 
who beholds the violence done to the flock, will nobody take 
down the old gun from the chimney to shoot, or to scare away 
the kites ? 

Unless our ears deceive us strangely, the fiddles have already 
begun. to play “the Rogue’s March.” Several of the questions 
on registration that were propounded by the commissioners 
for inquiring into the law of Real Property were of ominous im- 
port ; they have even proposed lately in the House of Commons 
that there should be but one place in England for granting pro- 
bate of wills. Many of the men who heard the proposal were 
afraid, and they cried, as with one voice; oh, how we love Lord 
Eldon! How great is he, how good is he, how worthy to be 
praised ! We never set our hearts upon any but Lord Eldon: we 
put our trust in him alone, and served him! Experience has 
taught us, that such ejaculations, although very edifying, are, 
like the prayers of sailors, somewhat disheartening to those 
who sail in the same ship. 

A commission to inquire into and to reform the practice 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts had been often demanded and 
as often refused; it was granted during the last Session of 
the late Parliament. We were surprised to find that it was not 
directed to the only persons who were qualified, as fools believed 
and flatterers swore during the reign of arms, to serve the state 
in any capacity, to Waterloo-medallists and Chelsea-pensioners. 
The commissioners were discreetly chosen; had the great, the 
we Earl of Eldon conceded the boon, the selection could not 
have been more prudently made. We will not transcribe their 
names, but they may all be arranged in three classes; the in- 
competent, the occupied, and the interested. In the first class 
are ex-judges, the helpless shadows of men, who were super- 
annuated long before they resigned their offices, being nearly 
useless, according to custom, when they were appointed: so 
that these pieces be touched with deference, they may be placed 
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in any position as upon a chess-board. In the second class are 
chancellors, chief Justices, and the like, whose ordinary occu- 
pations, as all sane men allow, are more numerous than they can 
perform, or even slur over,in any manner. In the last class are 
all who are most interested in the continuance and increase of 
the abuses that are to be remedied; LL.D.D., with a good 
store of bishops : of all God’s creatures bishops! We hope and 
trust that they will add the new bishop of Exeter, who is surely 
ocellus justitia et jurisprudentia, and whom we love and esteem, 
although we would not, through tenderness of conscience, that 
he should hold in commendam a rich living, having cure of souls 
which we could hold, and whom we could cure and smoke-dry 
as well ourselves. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have taken furnished lodg- 
ings by the week at Mr. T. Campbell’s, in Middle Scot- 
land-yard ; they established a bell opposite that of the poet, 
and inscribed their title upon the door of their apartment. The 
paint was scarcely dry, when a long epistle concerning the 
domestic affairs, and the quarrels of Lord Byron and his 
wife appeared ; we know not how much of the tedious rhapsody 
is due to the bard, or what the learned Doctors con- 
tributed, for the glowing language of the sons of song was so 
intimately blended with the anile and obstetrical style which 
prevails in the proceedings in a matrimonial cause, that an old 
woman, or a poet, would be required to separate the respective 
contributions. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have not pro- 
duced any thing further, nor any thing whatever by their un- 
assisted efforts, and we suspect that they might as well have 
taken lodgings at Wyoming, in the house of the sweet Gertrude, 
as at Whitehall under the roof of her gifted minstrel. 

We shall impatiently wait for their report, that we may resume 
this important subject, and enter seriously and minutely into its 
details ; and if the wheels of their chariot shall tarry, we will pre- 
sume humbly to apply a litle oil to the axles from time to time. 
We doubt, however, whether a commission, that is stuffed so full 
of bishops, will ever bear good fruit ; and we should advise, that 
it be immediately superseded by another, empowering a small 
number of practical, unprejudiced and learned men to investi- 
gate, thoroughly and without reserve, the practice of the Spirit- 
ual Courts, and to recommend whatever shall seem meet; and 
that the bishops and doctors should be summoned to attend in 
the capacity of witnesses, and not as judges. 

We bless the amending hand and commend all who propose for 
free and temperate discussion schemes of legal reform; who 
advance with firmness, but without precipitation, for although it 
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would bedesirable to rid ourselves of every abuse instantaneously, 
itis unhappily impracticable, and to retrace steps that had been 
taken inconsiderately would discourage improvers and throw dis- 
credit uponamendment. We are willing to hope, that the Com- 
mission for amending the practice of the Courts of Common Law 
will prove beneficial to the public; it has certainly been emi- 
nently advantageous to the commissioners themselves. Weare 
not inclined to undervalue whatever is likely to facilitate suits 
at law, but we feel, that such a reform is comparatively of little 
importance. Few sue, or are sued, and actions are commonly 
brought for small sums, but every one is deeply interested, very 
often to the whole amount of all that he possesses, in wills and 
successions ab intestato, and of all that he hopes to transmit, 
whether it was inherited, or acquired by himself, to those who 
are most dear to him. The attempt to relieve the suitor by 
bringing justice to his door would be a cruel mockery ; the cost 
of transporting and maintaining witnesses and recompensing 
them for the loss of their time, forms the principal expense of 
the trial; and the most expensive witnesses are experts, profes- 
sional men, as solicitors, surveyors, and the like; such persons 
reside in large cities, in the county town, and to compel the 
plaintiff to transport them to his own dvor to receive the visit of 
ambulatory justice in a remote country village would be to kill 
him with kindness. If the assize-town be fairly selected, as it 
is in Northumberland, and not diskonestly as in Lancashire and 
Norfolk, the charges of those witnesses, whom it is necessary to 
bring thither, taking one cause with another, will be less than 
under any other arrangement. 

The expenses attending the trial cannot be wholly avoided, but 
there are others which might be greatly reduced; but it is to 
be feared, that so long as judges and red-hot tories shall be the 
commissioners for inquiring into the proceedings and practice of 
the superior courts of common law, they will be pruned with 
a tender hand. We allude to the expenses that precede the 
trial, and especially to the enormous and unnecessary fees of 
the officers of the courts. Losing sight of the legitimate mo- 
tives of patronage, and entirely disregarding the claims of merit 
and learning, judges have been accustomed, without paying any 
regard to fitness, to sell all offices to the highest bidder, or to 
bestow them upon their children, or kinsmen. Lord Ellenbo- 
rough is indisputably a most intellectual and highly-cultivated 
creature, but if the public get a stupid fellow only they are for- 
tunate, for the persons, to whom these valuable appointments 
are ordinarily assigned, are madmen ; if it were to the purpose it 
would be easy to adduce many examples. The money that Lord 
z2 
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Ellenborough receives from suitors by virtue of his freehold, 
as he facetiously terms it, is paid for services that have as 
little reference to the real purposes of the suit, as those measures 
which extorted from the more terrified, but less miserable, pas- 
sengers the rent of the respective freeholds of Duval, Nevison and 
Jerry Abershaw : or whatever is purchased by the sums which 
are advanced upon stolen goods by Jewish pawn- brokers to those 
Christian thieves in trying whom by the inch of candle the brother 
of the noble Lord, having lately been selected for that purpose 
by the nicest critics in judicial aptitude, the i/lustrissimi of Lon- 
don, proposes to while away the long evenings of winter. Free- 
holds, like that of the noble Baron, are the chief cause of the de- 
nial of justice ; and they abound still more in the spiritual courts, 
to which we return after an apparent digression, than in the 
temporal tribunals, whence the vain, worldly wish to stand well 
in the eyes of men, has not been completely banished. 

Fair, comely and pleasant are the situations that abound 
in the courts of spirits ; and they are uniformly bestowed in strict 
accordance with the dictates of the purest and most perfect 
nepotism. The office of commissary, or judge of the ecclesias- 
tical court of a diocese, sometimes rejoices in an annual income 
of more than one thousand pounds a year; important and diffi- 
cult questions often expect his decision. If the bishop should 
chance to have a son, who is a lawyer by profession, executors 
and administrators, legatees, and next of kin, may esteem them- 
selves happy, that the abuse of patronage will be less gross than 
usual. The judicial office is commonly held by a beneficed 
clergyman, who is not appointed on account of legal attain- 
ments, or a peculiar fitness ; if the reverend and well-fed Papi- 
nian can do any thing, he is perhaps a Jubal Cain, he can play 
upon the bass-fiddle or the harpsichord ; it may be, that he is 
even a good carver, but he is indisputably utterly unacquainted 
with all human laws, whether they be civil, or rude and uncivil, 
nor has he the habits of, or any the least aptitude for, secular 
business. He is the son, the brother, the nephew, or the cousin 
of the diocesan, or of his wife ; nepotism is more powerful than 
the law or the prophets: it more frequently happens, perhaps, 
that he is authorised to trifle with the rights of others, because 
he possesses that merit which is very acute in perceiving 
how the benefits of a particular position can be turned to 
family account; how the buds of patronage may be made to 
blow into nosegays for friends and acquaintances, and the 
great interests of society be made subservient to the partial 
interests of clanship. The gentle, timid bishops, for real 
merit is always modest, have a great dread of being suddenly 
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surrounded by strangers ; they hate new faces; and not under- 
standing, when they reluctantly submit to be consecrated, 
that they are called upon to enlarge the circle of their acquaint- 
ance, they make a solemn vow to maintain at the expense of the 
public all their relations and connections, and especially their 
sons-in-law. 

Vast and various are the abuses that characterize, and 
indeed form, the very being and essence of the Spiritual 
Courts, but we cannot believe that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners from their Parnassus in Middle Scotland-yard will send 
us succour and relief. A commission that is designed to work 
a real reform, ought not to be composed, as was happily observed, 
“of sucking judges,” still less ought it to be packed with 
judges who have ceased to suck, and have long been weaned 
from the hopes of improvement. ‘The patriotism of the bishops 
is large and lofty, their disinterestedness heroic, and their lives 
and conversation lovely ; but nevertheless the holy fathers are 
entirely engrossed by their zeal for their spiritual welfare; we 
foresee that they will overlook our temporal concerns. The 
commissioners will meet after lomg delays; they will ask the 
doctors if they are comfortable ; they may even say to the sleek 
proctors, “Gentlemen, are you content ; what can we do for you ; 
is there any thing you could suggest ; are you all willing that 
wills should be proved twice ?” They will doubtless answer, “‘ yes, 
certainly ;” they will look at each other and will seem to say, we 
would that they were proved thrice, or four times, and if we 
thought that our suggestions would be adopted, we love reform 
so well that we would earnestly recommend it.” Fortunately the 
age will not bear to be trifled with thus; all temporal courts 
must be reformed speedily and effectually,* and the spiritual 
courts must be eradicated ; blotted out and annulled ; utterly, 
totally and unsparingly abolished and annihilated. 

The necessary march of justice will not now be stayed by 
chaunting monotonous doxologies to the everlasting glory of Lord 
Eldon ; nor will the ruthless reformer relent on beholding the big 
tears of delight which the venerable Earl sheds so copiously on 
hearing his own praises celebrated by himself. Let the resolution, 
that Lord Eldon possesses every virtue under heaven, be forth- 
with entered on the journals of the House of Lords once for all, 
and then let the great work proceed without delay. But although 
the Ecclesiastical Courts from the highest to the lowest, are one 





* We hail with heartfelt delight and gratitude, the arrival of an era of 
reform, in which the master spirit of Brougham is so pre-eminently mani- 
fest. From the mists and doubts which surrounded that pre-eminent name 
—it is emerging in glorious splendor. 
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great abuse, is there no countervailing advantage ; do they yield 
no compensation which atones in whole, or in part, for the evils 
they inflict? Are they not useful in upholding the standard of 
legal education ; without them would not the character of the 
Jurisconsult be depreciated rapidly, and finally sink to the 
level of the least liberal occupations ? 

So inestimable is learning, so sweet and precious are its uses 
to each citizen and to the commonwealth, thatif it could be proved 
that the college called Doctors Commons, tended in any degree 
to the advancement of knowledge, or to the advantage and profit 
of learned men, we would pause and weigh well its claims to a 
merciful forbearance. Were it a very Athens of instruction, we 
could not defend some of the monstrous oppressions of its 
courts; but in consideration of the transcendant importance of 
good letters, we should recommend the immediate amputation 
of its most deformed members, and that the practice should be 
regulated so, that a tax, which was in truth levied upon the 
public for the purposes of education, should be so adjusted, as 
to press upon all with tolerable equality. 

We live in an age which arrogantly boasts of its superior 
illumination, but amidst the total desolation and destitution 
of all institutions for teaching the most difficult and im- 
portant of all sciences. A vast opulence stagnates at our 
two ancient universities; no lectures are given there, either 
in municipal or civil law. The ample funds of a wealthy 
foundation, of Trinity Hall at Cambridge, were designed 
to promote the study of the Roman Law, yet nothing is per- 
formed there that has any more connection with that gene- 
rous and beneficial pursuit, than the mechanical drudgery 
of taxing bills of costs would have ; nor is there any authority 
competent to restrain those who might be inclined to bestow 
the valuable fellowships as rewards for electioneering services 
upon men as incapable of learning civil law, or any part of 
humane and elegant erudition, as muleteers or their mules. No 
instruction is supplied at our Inns of Court, not even a tolerable 
library is provided, in which a paper as easily procured as the 
valuable report that stands at the head of the present article 
might be consulted, although the property of the four societies, 
and perhaps of the least wealthy of them alone, far exceeds in 
value the united possessions of all the other colleges of law in 
the world. So desperate is the condition of the student; so 
hopeless is the barbarism in which we are plunged, that we may 
even doubt, whether ifa large sum of money were raised by 
private subscription, or otherwise, for the advancement of educa- 
tion, it would be honestly applied ; whether in its appropriation 
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the ordinary rules of honour and the common obligations of 
truth and of promises would be observed by those, who might 
be intrusted with the disposition of it. 

We dread to anticipate the ultimate consequences of the utter 
neglect of wholesome and sound institutions, but it is too evident 
that at last, by a miserable and unnatural inversion, the relative 
position of two important orders may be completely changed, 
and the advocate in whatever court he practises, may unhappily 
become the mere creature of the attorney or proctor, formed by 
his plastic hand out of the vilest materials, and informed by 
his breath alone. 

In the universal and profligate neglect of the means of salva- 
tion, if the college of civilians has been at all distinguished, it 
certainly has not been by withstanding the downward tendency 
of evil: they cannot claim an honourable exemption from the 
general charge of desertion ; they were not the last to quit the 
standards. The LL.D.D. are doubtless conscious whether, 
being intrusted with a charge delicate and highly confidential, 
in which liberality, honour, and sincerity of heart were essential, 
they have conducted themselves fairly, or have yielded to the 
suggestions of mean and paltry envy and jealousy, where there 
was neither rivalship nor hostility. Had they maintained their 
ancient liberal education in its integrity; had they reformed 
themselves, and judiciously adapted their proceedings and pre- 
tensions to the wants and wishes of the times, we should have 
been disposed to spare thei: courts in spite of their enormous 
and inherent defects, but they have not deserved mercy. The 
Spiritual Courts have only been allowed to exist so long, 
because they have lurked in the concealment and deep secresy 
of Doctors Commons; the hour of invading their retirement 
has arrived: when we shall make a hole, however small it 
may be, and admit the light of day, the whole phantasmagoria 
will suddenly vanish. 

It is an unpleasant office to interfere with the profits of 
any class of men, but it becomes in certain cases a duty to 
the state and to society. We expect the report, or the default, 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and it would be to under- 
take a matter of little difficulty, if we were to say, that in either 
case we pledge ourselves to prove, that the entire jurisdiction of 
the Spiritual Courts is a grievous nuisance which ought to be 
instantly abated. 
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Art. V.— Memoires de Brissot, Membre de l’ Assemblée Legislative 
et de la Convention Nationale, sur ses Contemporains, et la 
Revolution Francaise. Publiés par son fils; avec des Notes et des 
Eclaircissemens Historiques, par M. F. de Montrol. vols. 1. and II. 
Paris. 1830. Ladvocat. 


iy the present article we shall avoid all discussion respecting 

the character and actions of the Girondists, the political 
party to which Brissot belonged, and confine ourselves as far 
as possible to the history of the man himself. As Brissot, 
however, may in a great measure be regarded as the represent- 
ative of his party, asa fair sample of what the majority of 
them were, both in morals and opinions, to understand Brissot 
is to understand the Girondists; revolutionists and democrats, 
undoubtedly, but remarkable, notwithstanding, for their unshaken 
integrity, philanthropy, and love of truth. At the same.time it 
should be remarked, that although placed by his active energy 
and enthusiasm at the head of the Girondists, whose deliber- 
ations he appears to have profoundly influenced, Brissot was far 
from possessing all the qualities requisite in a revolution- 
ary leader. Less sensibility, with more talent for piercing 
through the disguises of hypocrisy, would have rendered him 
if not a better, at least a more useful and effivient man. He 
was too easily dazzled, too prone to admiration, too liable to 
be imposed upon by a specious show of patriotism or virtue, 
and to this weakness of character may be traced almost all the 
misfortunes of his life. Madame Roland remarks, with more 
pointedness than truth, that he understood man, but was 
ignorant of men. She might have said, had she chosen to lose 
sight of that epigrammatic style of speaking of which the 
French are still so fond, that although Brissot might be 
perfectly competent to comprehend such theories of human 
nature as other writers had invented and advanced, he was not 
endowed with that penetrating faculty, which enables men to 
appreciate correctly the characters of those who surround them. 
In plain English, he was a clever and estimable, but not a 
great man. 

Of the authenticity of the Memoirs now, after the lapse of 
so many years, placed before the public, no doubt can, we 
think, be entertained. The manuscript has passed through the 
hands of many well-known persons, through those, for example, 
of Pinkerton, the geographer, Mentelle, and Helen Maria 
Williams. In order to serve Madame Brissot and her 
children, who, upon the death of Brissot, were left in compara- 
tive poverty, a Williams undertook to translate the work 
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into English, with the design of publishing it at London for 
the benefit of the widow and children, and actually completed 
a very considerable portion of her design. For some reason or 
another, however, with which we are not acquainted, the 
Project was set aside ; but the manuscript version still exists, 
and has been obligingly placed in our hands by M. Coquerel,a 
nephew of Miss Williams. It is partly in her own hand writing, 
partly in that of an assistant, and is roughly scrawled upon a 
parcel of waste false titles of an old edition of Joseph Andrews, 
and upon the backs of certain decrees of the Revolutionary 
Government. This translation was made upwards of thirty 
years ago. 

Brissot commences his work with an explanation of his 
reasons for writing, and an apology for all such marks of haste, 
or negligence, or other imperfections, whether of style or 
method, as might be discovered in his previous performances. 
Not possessing that wealth which commands leisure, and which 
enabled Montesquieu and Helvetius to round and polish their 
periods with fastidious elegance, he was compelled to depend 
in a great measure upon that fertility of mind which he received 
from nature. His imagination, too, which, though not poetical, 
or peculiarly rich or vivid, was not wanting in warmth, enabled 
him to infuse into his compositions a species of ardent anima- 
tion, which, united with vast enthusiasm, exaggerated sensibi- 
lity, and a fierce advocacy of the liberal principles and fashion- 
able opinions of the day, rendered him a popular writer. Why 
he has now ceased to be so may be easily explained. To say 
nothing of the subject of his works, which, however, is now 
anything but fashionable, his style is altogether destitute of 
that nervous vigour which naturally clothes itself in new but 
beautiful forms of expression, and which is the genuine soul of 
all performances that struggle successfully with time, and 
diffuse around them unfailing fragrance and splendor. Neither 
does he possess the art of presenting his ideas, such as they 
are, distinctly and vividly to the imagination of his reader. 
They are confused, misty, ill-defined. A random association of 
images rises at intervals before him, like a Will o’ the Wisp, 
and away he flies after it, heedless of the propriety of time and 
place, until weariness, or some new train of thought, sets him 
upon another track, or conducts him back to the point from 
whence he started. This is particularly the case with the 
Memoirs now before us, though in all probability they are the 
only portion of the works of Brissot which will be at all valued 
in after-times. It is true that the circumstances under which 
they were written might account for still greater defects than 
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those by which they are disfigured; but when a reader is 
annoyed by the imperfections of a book, he does not stop to 
inquire into the cause of them. He feels the inconvenience, 
and revenges it upon the reputation of the unfortunate author. 

Among the errors of Brissot, arising, perhaps, from the pecu- 
liarity of his position, is the prejudice which he adopted, to- 
wards the close of his career, against the literary profession. 
According to him and Rousseau, whom he was too fond of 
mimicking, no trade is so miserable as_ that of a book-maker ; 
and he counsels his children and all his posterity to preserve 
themselves from the rage for writing, as if it were a hind of pes- 
tilence. Nodoubt it is, as he justly observes, a despicable 
thing to put on the disguise of philosophy, in spite of the inward 
temper of the heart and mind, and bu'ld up theories of vice and 
virtue, as men build ships or houses, from mere mercenary views, 
or for the purpose of deluding or perverting mankind. But 
this is to be a quack, or a sophist, not an author or a philoso- 
pher. To become a dealer in ideas, or rather in words, for the 
purpose of gaining a livelihood, is perhaps no very dignified 
course of action; but the genuine author is impelled to write 
by other motives than the love of lucre. His spirit impreg- 
nated by nature from the moment of his birth, inevitably seeks 
to be delivered of its intellectual burthen ; and the same instinct 
which teaches the bird to build its nest, and the salmon to 
deposit its eggs in the mud of rivers, directs the philosopher 
to select language as the bed whereon to lay the offspring of his 
mind. He never regards the offshoots of his soul as a mere 
object of speculation. The rewards which mankind are ever 
ready to bestow upon those who instruct or amuse them, he is 
content to receive and enjoy, whether those rewards be embodied 
in the shape of money, office, or fame; but it is not for these 
that he descends into the depths of his mind, or clothes the 
creations of his imagination with forms of ideal grace and per- 
fection. To Brissot, however, literature had accidentally been 
a source of misfortune. It had conducted him to the dungeons 
of the Bastille; had thrown him among libellous assassins, 
who murdered reputations as well as men; and was about to 
place his neck beneath the knife of the guillotine. If he in- 
dulged an unjust prejudice against it, therefore, we readily 
pardon the error of confounding a casual with a necessary effect, 
since in the condition in which he wrote he was not competent 
to make the requisite distinctions. 

To ward off the conclusion, that pain and disappointment are 
the natural accompaniments and consequence of a literary 
career, we need, in fact, look no further than the history of our 
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author’s own experience. To what other cause did he owe the 
many generous and benevolent friends whose attachment so fre- 
quently softened the rigours of his fate? Setting aside the 
pleasures of the senses, of which all animals partake, what 
enjoyments could any other career have furnished him which 
he missed by devoting himself to the Muses? The early part 
of his life, which, according to his own account, was rendered 
exceedingly delightful by meditation and study, could hardly 
have passed more tranquilly had the idea of one day becoming 
an author never entered into his mind. Hope is a calm and 
serene thing; and Brissot’s hopes, like those of all ardent and 
aspiring young men, were peculiarly brilliant. 

He was born January 14, 1754, in the city of Charbas in the 
Orleanois, where his father, an active and industrious man, carried 
on a lucrative business. Among the vagabonds who rallied round 
the standard of despotism, and endeavoured to participate in the 
ancestral glories of the aristocrats whose cause they had espoused, 
there were several who sought to overthrow the reasoning of Bris- 
sot, by objecting to him the meanness of his birth ; for, in their 
opinion, it was a crime to be descended from honest and indus- 
trious parents. Rivarol, the cleverest, perhaps, of these para- 
sites, reported himself to be a count, though his father is said 
to have been an inn-keeper at Bagnols ; and lamenting one day toa 
friend the fate of the unfortunate nobility, whom the infamous 
Revolution had deprived of honours and fortune—* Aye,” con- 
tinued he, “it has robbed us of our titles and the very names 
of our ancestors?” Observing that his friend could not refrain 
from laughing at his ingenious tirade. ‘ Well, sir,” said he, 
“ and pray what is there so very singular in what I have said ?” 
“Oh,” replied the friend, “ it was not the singular which 
amused me, it was the plural!” The principal evil which 
resulted to our author from the low condition of his father, was 
of a kind of which, we believe, there are very few examples 
upon record : he dreaded lest by educating his children he might 
teach them to despise him! It likewise placed the honest man 
more completely within the control of the priests, who, when 
his son had deserted the legal religion of his country, taught 
him to attempt the reformation of the youth by deserting and 
exposing him to the chances of want and infamy. 

owever, owing to the affection and good sense of his mother, 
Brissot was not deprived of the advantages of education, which, 
he observes, by no means taught him to despise the author of 
his existence for being less learned than himself. But, like 
many others, he found the roots of the tree of knowledge exceed- 
ingly bitter; and with lieutenant Northerton, was inclined to 
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damn home, and all declensions, conjugations, syntax, and 
prosody with all his heart. This impatience of rules and dis- 
cipline, regarded by some persons as an indication of genius, 
is much more frequently the effect of mental effeminacy. How- 
ever Brissot contrived in spite of the declensions to master 
enough of Latin to place the enjoyment of Livy and Seneca 
within his reach, though he seems never to have resorted, from 
motives of pleasure, to the great authors of that language. 
Rollin, Vertot, Echard, and Fleury, with other authors of 
similar characters, very naturally obtained the preference in his 
young mind over Herodotus, Thucydides, and Tacitus; but 
Plutarch, whom the wise and the trifling alike admire, soon 
obtained a principal place in his esteem. It is peculiarly pleas- 
ing to observe the ardent studies of youth. Brissot, like 
Rousseau, seldom knew how to preserve the rules of prudence 
and moderation at any period of his life, and of course least of 
all in the earlier portion of it. When his mind first began to 
taste the charms of books, the longest days were found insuffi- 
cient to exhaust the pleasures of this mute intercourse, and the 
hours of the night, which others devoted to repose and sleep, 
were encroached upon by the labours of our indefatigable 
student. He had a sister, he tells us, who used to get up, from 
motives of devotion, long before dawn, and who, in passing by 
his chamber on her way out to the cathedral, gave him a light, 
which he cherished in a half-dark lanthorn, from fear that it 
might be perceived by his father who lay in the next room. In 
this manner he was enabled to indulge his propensity for 
reading, and to acquire in an irregular but pleasant manner a 
considerable quantity of knowledge. 

The science of education, unquestionably the most important 
of all sciences, was as badly understood at that period in France 
as it is still at Oxford and Cambridge. The object appeared to 
be to create a nation of pedants, who were to search for national 
and individual happiness through the art of making Latin 
verses, which, whether bad or good, seemed to be regarded as 
the panacea for all human ills. Heresy, and schism, and 
rebellion, and every other monster, were to be combatted with 
the spell of Latin verse ; which, if it could not still bring down 
the moon, as of old, was sufficiently powerful to subject the 
heads of the majority to the sway of that gentle planet. To 
judge by the conduct of the sage preceptors of youth, the whole 
French nation were inspired by that divine madness, which 
being embodied in verse constitutes poetry, according to Plato ; 
but after serving a seven years’ apprenticeship to the Muses 
Brissot, like many more, found that his mind had not been 
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blasted by poetic fire, and that he was condemned, with the 
honest citizen in Moliére, to speak prose all his life. One 
advantage, however, he confesses to have derived from the 
school discipline,—the habit of study, a well-exercised memory, 
and considerable historical knowledge. 

Most young men select a friend during the period of their 
studies, . whose tastes and predilections, however sturdy may 
be the original constitution of their minds, their habits and 
opinions are powerfully influenced. Brissot’s choice was not 
fortunate. uillard, the Pylades of his youth, was one of 
those gay and frivolous characters, who “ with a flash begin, 
and end in smoke.” Having nourished his mind upon the 
frothy sophistry of the times, he rapidly shot up into precocious 
maturity, and by covering the barrenness of his own intellect 
with the fruit of other men’s genius, made pompous exhibition 
of talents which were doomed to be as evanescent as Jonah’s 
gourd. However, it was not at all unnatural that he should 
appear in the guise of a superior person to his youthful friend, 
who, with his exaggerated admiration for every kind of talent, 
and an intolerable thirst for reputation, vehemently longed to 
avail himself of every possible aid for the accomplishment of his 
secret design. But his design was not long a secret to Guillard. 
They mutually imparted their ambitious hopes and projects to 
each other; and the long secluded walks in which the means 
of rousing the attention of mankind were discussed, might per- 
haps be reckoned among the most lively pleasures of the life of 
Brissot. As for Guillard, he quickly flew off into another sphere, 
preferring the smiles of actresses, and the pleasures of the table, 
which he purchased by all the meannesses of a parasite, to the 
unsullied glory of labouring for the benefit of mankind, and the 
delights of contented frugality. The visions which succeeded 
each other in the mind of Brissot at this period, though proba- 
bly differing but little from the day-dreams of other ambitious 
young men, were sufficiently wild and fantastic. By turns 
metamorphosed by his wishes into a Tartar conqueror, and a 
Grecian sage, as he passed from the History of China by the 
Jesuits, to the lives of great Generals by Plutarch, he preserved 
through all his changes a love for liberty and humanity, occa- 
sionally inconsistent with his ambitious desires, but in harmony 
with the general character of his mind. 

The study of the English language, which he commenced 
soon after leaving college, directed thereto by one of those acci- 
dents which so often determine the colour of a man’s whole life, 
was undoubtedly the pivot upon which the fate of Brissot 
turned. In proportion as he became acquainted with our his+ 
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tory and literature, the republican ideas which the reading of 
ancient authors had sown in his mind, acquired greater vigour, 
and a more determinate shape. The mighty-characters which 
sprung up during our Civil Wars, comparable for stern dignity 
and heroic valour to the greatest republicans of antiquity, com- 
manded his admiration and inspired him with an enthusiastic 
desire to emulate their achievements. Cromwell, Hampden, 
Ireton, St. John, Pym, and the rest of that energetic race, 
—— in his eyes to tower far above the most gaudy minions 
of a despotic king, and he daily learned to despise more and 
more the profligate courtiers who sacrificed the welfare of his 
country to their private pleasures. From the language and lite- 
rature of England he passed to those of Italy, in which, 
assuredly, he met with few incentives to patriotism or virtue ; 
any more than in those of Spain and Portugal, which next suc- 
ceeded. The German, which he commenced and immediately 
abandoned, might have proved of more utility; but the mania 
of becoming a Jinguist, which had now seized upon him, was not 
sufficiently strong to enable him to master this difficult lan- 

uage, or any of the oriental dialects, which his thirst of know- 
edge soon after impelled him to attempt. 

A curious desire which seized upon him about this period is 
worthy of notice, as serving to show into what strange extremes 
the love of knowledge may precipitate a man: he wished to re- 
tire from the world into a monastery, and transform himself into 
a Benedictine monk, in emulation of those famous old ascetics 
who had digested whole libraries, and increased, and sometimes 
enriched them by their own learned folios. ‘ Bread and books,” 
as he expresses it, were now the sole object of his ambition. 
But this passion was not of long continuance; and it was a 
monk, who could speak with experience respecting the interior 
of cloisters, to whose rules his own life were no very exemplary 
honour, that dissipated the illusion, and taught Brissot the folly 
of seeking for truth in monkish retirement. 

At length an opportunity of quitting Chartres occurred, and 
he set out for Paris, leaving behind him his cloistered dreams, 
and ideas of rivalling Robinsoe Crusoe, to bury himself in the 
oftice of an attorney, a place still more unfavourable to truth 
and patriotism, perhaps, even than the cells of the Benedictines. 
The French habitually make use of hyperbolical language. On 
entering the capital, which he did by the Barriére de la Confer- 
ence, the bridges, the Champs Elysées, the garden of the Tuil- 
leries, everything presented him with the most ravishing pro- 
spects, while the quays, which were lighted up, as he happened 
to enter in the evening, “enchanted” him. It was of course ex- 
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ceedingly natural that a raw country youth, coming up suddenly 
to Paris, should think the place very fine, but in the objects 
which he denominates ravishing, enchanting, &c. there is 
nothing extremely wonderful, the bridges being very poor 
things, and the Champs Elysées many degrees inferior to 
Kensington Gardens. However, the charms of all these things 
were as nothing compared with the attractions of the theatre, 
which has always been the paradise of a true Frenchman. But 
the golden age of the French theatre was over, and the Laharpes, 
the Marmontels, and others of that class, had succeeded to 
Racine and Corneille, and were Jabouring with all their power to 
banish all ideas of nature and good taste from the minds of the 
public. Brissot was disgusted, as well he might be, with these 
apes of Voltaire, who, as a dramatic writer, was himself no pro- 
digy; but the illustrious obscures upon whom he bestowed his 
approbation were perhaps still less worthy of it than they. 

he whole of the dramatic literature of the period, if we may 
judge of the mass by its salient points, belonged to that — 
species which mediocrity and servile imitation create in all 
countries when literature touches‘upon the period of its decline. 
Plots, situations, incidents, nay, the very figures of speech, jokes, 
and expressions, were precisely those which time out of mind 
had formed the materials of play-writers, and had been a thou- 
sand times presented in thin disguise to the indefatigable public, 
which continued to tolerate them as the Romans did the Fes- 
cennine jests of a consular triumph. We perceive by the anec- 
dotes of actors and actresses which he has thought proper to 
preserve from oblivion, that he was no stranger to the mysteries 
of the green-room ; but it was to this period of his life that he 
afterwards looked back with least satisfaction, when time and 
misfortunes had taught him the value of an untroubled cons 
science and cheering reminiscences. 

Notwithstanding his theatrical preferences, Brissot seems 
never to have lost sight of literature or literary men. His 
acquaintances among this class of individuals, who, at that 
period, formed a kind of distinct order in the State, were daily 
multiplied ; and being, by these means, admitted behind the 
scenes, he learned the arts by which mushroom reputations were 
fabricated or destroyed, and that noble profession, which should 
never be exercised by any but those who endeavour to better 
mankind, degraded into the vile instrument of cupidity or re- 
venge. One of the most active and distinguished among the 
literary adventurers of the day was Linguet, editor of the 
“Annales Litteraires ;” a man of talent, but a hypocrite, and 
indefatigably and inveterately revengeful. With this man it was 
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Brissot’s misfortune to become connected. With all the self- 
sufficient arrogance of a petty despot, for such his editorship ren- 
dered him, he spoke of the literary profession as an unquiet, 
debasing, and miserable career, requiring a brazen countenance, 
an unfeeling heart, and a temper formed for cringing and mean- 
ness. In drawing this portrait he seems, indeed, to have copied 
himself; which is generally the case with those who indulge in 
splenetic and universal censure. His apparent aim was to deter 

rissot from enlisting under the banner of the Muses, his real 
one, to acquire or preserve an ardent espouser of his quarrels ; 
Linguet, as may be easily imagined, could not, with the feelings 
which he entertained, live in peace and amity with his brethren. 
To this connexion may be traced the prejudices which Brissot 
now conceived, and ever after continued to cherish, against seve- 
ral of the least mischievous sophists of the age, D’Alembert, 
Marmontel, and Laharpe, men no less superior to Linguet in 
talent than in feeling, and who, had it been our memoir-writer’s 
good fortune to have justly appreciated them, might, in spite of 
their failings, have been of far more utility to him, than the 
libellers and satirists with whom he soon afterwards too closely 
associated himself. It is not our design, however, to become 
the annalists of the squabbles in which Brissot was engaged, or 
of which he was a spectator. They were disgraceful to the 
majority of the combatants; and in contemplating them we 
may very well say, with Duclos, that whereas it was formerly 
the fashion to compel wild beasts to tear each other to pieces 
for the amusement of mankind, the practice seemed at that 
period to be completely reversed. 

In the midst of these gladiatorial sports, our patriot caught a 
glimpse, as it were, of the man whose star was one day to have 
so fatal an ascendancy over his own. While he was employed 
in the office of M. Nolleau, the lawyer, a young man was taken 
into the house as second clerk, for whom Brissot seems to have 
conceived an instinctive aversion. He was, or seemed to be, 
completely ignorant ; possessing no taste for the sciences, no 
talent for composition, and still less for thinking, he appeared 
to be designed by nature to plod on eternally through the dirty 
mazes of chicanery.—In fact, so contemptuous was the opinion 
which he inspired in the mind of Brissot, that he would at that 
time, he says, have wagered his head against his chances of 
future celebrity. This man was Robespierre. Upon the death 
of M. Nolleau, Brissot procured employment in the office of this 

erson’s brother-in-law, whither it would appear Robespierre 
id not accompany him, for we have no more in this part of the 
memoirs of his ill-omened name. During the two years which 
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were spent in M. Aucante’s office, where the clerks appear to 
have enjoyed a species of sinecure, their employer probably 
keeping them rather for show than use, Brissot made consider- 
able progress in his studies, and in the collection of literary 
materials, which he afterwards turned to account. But by the 
advice of M. Aucante himself, he quitted the law at the end of 
that period, in order wholly to devote himself to the service of 
that destructive Syren, whose spells and horrors his old friend 
Linguet had painted in such startling colours. He became an 
author. However, in embracing this new profession, he did not 
judge it expedient to adopt altogether the manners by which 
the more successful or fashionable of its members were at that 
time distinguished. He did not court the patronage of the 
great ; went but seldom into company ; addicted himself, 
a pwee - to study. His friend Guillard, with whom he now 
ived, used frequently, he says, on returning at one o'clock in 
the morning from his gay parties, to find him studying the 
Greek language, in which he would seem, notwithstanding, to 
have made but small progress. Guillard, who apparently was 
one of those who regard all such musty knowledge as rather a 
hinderance than an advantage to an author, smiled compassion- 
ately at his simplicity. Brissot smiled also, for his imagination 
threw open to his view the prospect of futurity, into which, 
since fame, not fortune, was his aim, he must be allowed to have 
looked with considerable clearness. 

Having thus devoted himself to literature, the next point to 
be considered was, how he should exist. His mother, who had 
frequently supplied him with small sums since his residence in 
Paris, was unable wholly to provide for him. Some other 
resource was, therefore, to be sought ; and, as the devil would 
have it, the project which presented itself to his imagination in 
the most fascinating colours, was that of commencing satirist. 
His first essay, as he tells us himself, contained a gross and 
unwarrantable attack upon many private characters, among a 
great deal of well-deserved severity against that interminable 
horde of poets, journalists, and inferior parasites, who subsisted 
upon the fulsome adulation which they lavished upon every 
human being, who was rich and foolish enough to provide them 
with a dinner. One of the individuals thus lashed, a lady who 
kept a kind of office for the fabrication of geniuses, and conse~ 
quently had numerous partizans, found means to procure a /eftre 
de cachet against the self-constituted censor, whom she desired 
to bring to reason by a few months’ or years’ confinement in the 
Bastille. At this period Brissot, who in learning English, had 
contracted a fondness for “ that earthly nectar,” as Dr. Southey 
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calls it, “‘ to which the East contributes its arrack, and the 
West its limes and its rum ;” and which, whatever may be its 
name among the immortals, is called “ Punch” by men,—had 
been seized by a fever, to which his free use of the aforesaid 
nectar had not a little contributed. ‘‘ Such was my melan- 
choly condition,” says he, “ when I received a visit from an 
agent of the Police, who came accompanied by my publisher. 
He introduced his business by counselling me not to be alarmed 
at the intelligence he was about to communicate. He then let 
me know the existence of the /ettre de cachet, explained where- 
fore it had been granted, and disclosed the names of my persecu- 
tors. ‘ You have been guilty of a piece of imprudence’ says he, 
‘ which certainly did not deserve so severe a punishment. Never- 
theless, it was necessary it should be granted. To-morrow you 
will be officially informed of the business unless you take care 
to decamp from here to-day. But that I may appear to have 
performed my duty, give me a few leaves of your manuscript, 
which I will pretend to have found in your chamber, and will 
exihibit in proof of my zeal.’ I am naturally confiding, and 
for once I was not deceived. I delivered two leaves of my 
manuscript to the police agent ; my wardrobe was soon packed 
up, and I decamped. To complete the farce, the alguazils 
came in search of me next morning, and found my chamber 
empty,” 

Brtenot seems never to have discovered the real motives of the 
actors in this curious scene. To suspect a police agent of 
humanity would, he thought, be to insult the man. He there- 
fore contented himself with supposing that he must have been 
actuated by some secret motives of interest, which certain pro- 
posals made some time after in his name to Brissot, respecting 
some pamphlets, rendered probable, he tells us, but without 
further explanation. The man, whose name was Goupil, died 
shortly afterwards in the chateau of Vincennes. As he had 
some way incurred the displeasure of his employers, it was 
thought that his death had been artificially hastened; but the 


. public, who interested themselves but little in such matters, 


were merely told, that he died suddenly, which, no doubt, was 
true. During his employment as inspector of literature, 
Goupil had always shown himself tender of the reputation of 
authors ; for although, in obedience to authority, he seldom 
failed to seize upon prohibited books, he was yet so far merci- 
ful, that he would not destroy these precious fruits of toil and 
industry, in which his wife carried on an extensive and lucra- 
tive trade. Thus the government enjoyed the double revenge 
of ruining the writers, and of distributing among the people the 
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intellectual poison, as it was called, which they had spent their 
whole lives in concocting, in cellars and garrets, like so many 
spiders. 

This little incident was exceedingly useful to Brissot. It 
taught him the danger of playing roughly with so sharp 
a weapon as satire; and when he had discovered that the 
action was perilous, it needed but little ingenuity to perceive 
that it was likewise undignified and immoral. His ague, for 
that was his complaint, still continuing to afflict him, he was 
advised to try the effects of his native air; and accordingly he 
moved from Paris to Chartres, where he was affectionately 
received by his kind mother and sisters; but his father, whom 
the priests had irritated against him ; and who, in fact, seems 
to have been eminently wanting in natural affection, never 
once visited him during his stay; nor does the son himself 
appear to have made any endeavour to effect a reconciliation. 

he bishop of Chartres, in whose eyes no man was impious or 
heretical who could be useful to him, was by no means so scru- 
pulous as the confessor of Brissot’s father. He received our 
young satirist with open arms, introduced him to the countess 
de Semie, who managed the temporal affairs of the episcopal 
palace; and shortly afterwards constituted him one of his privy 
council, of which the other members were Si¢yes and Pétion. 

The honour of dining with a bishop, however, was not suffi- 
cient to render a residence in Chartres, which many circum- 
stances conspired to trouble, at all agreeable to him. As soon, 
therefore, as his complaint had disappeared, he returned to 
Paris, and again took lodgings in the same apartment with 
Guillard. The conduct of this young man during the illness of 
his friend had been any thing but Lindy or generous, and it 
must have been rather from motives of convenience, than from 
any feeling of affection, that Brissot now renewed his acquaint- 
ance with him. It is, therefore, exceedingly absurd in our 
worthy autobiographer, reasoning upon the kewinne of so heart- 
less and contemptible a parasite as this Guillard, to conclude, 
as he does, that friendship is but a name. Perhaps, indeed, 
there may be a mistake of the printer or editor in the passage, 
by the correction of which Brissot may be freed from the impu- 
tation of having uttered so base and unphilosophical a senti- 
ment. In the volume the sentence runs as follows :—‘ Sa 
cruelle insouciance sur le progrés de mon mal, m’avait prouvé 
Fm la sensibilité s’étouffe ‘aisément dans le monde, ct gue 

amitié nest qu'un mot.” If Brissot wrote, as it is probable he 
did, “ et que V’amitié ny’ est qu’un mot,” his opinion, though 
still too sweeping, would not te very far from the truth ; for 
2a2 
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among worldlings, friendship is not a common thing. Be this, 
however, as it may, the friends were soon reduced to a very low 
ebb in point of finances, and sometimes felt what it was to want 
food ; though Guillard, who was an adept in the parasitical art, 
was generally enabled to satisfy the cravings of hunger at the 
tables of those whom he puffed and flattered. Brissot, on the 
other hand, whom an honest shame restrained from such prac- 
tices, considered himself but too happy when he could com- 
mand a morsel of bread and cheese for his dinner. 

In the midst of this distress our philosopher conceived the 
design of several important and extensive works, the proper ex- 
ecution of any one of which would have required many years of 
leisure and study. His favourite production, which he lived to 
accomplish, was a “ Theory of Criminal Law.” Another great 
work, of which we do not altogether perceive the drift or the 
utility, was to be entitled ‘“ Universal Pyrrhonism ;” the plan 
of which, which he says, was of itself a small treatise, he sub- 
mitted to D’Alembert. The academician, overwhelmed, per- 
haps, by numerous applications of the same kind, paid less 
attention to the matter than the author thought it deserved ; and 
returned the plan with a note, cold enough certainly, but 
containing some general complimentary expressions, and a 
clause in which he expressed his dissent from the author’s 
system. There is generally too much pomposity in the behaviour 
of established authors towards younger, or less known writers ; 
and there was probably some tinge of this failing observable in 
the proceedings of D’Alembert ; but Brissot, whom, knowing his 
circumstances, we can now readily excuse, unquestionably con- 
ceived too great a resentment against him. He probably ex- 
pected to have found in the fashionable -sophist the humble 
manners and encouraging familiarity of a Socrates; but his 
simplicity had deceived him; for, although ambitious enough 
of bearing the name of philosophers, the academicians were ver 
far from desiring to purchase it by so vast a sacrifice of self- 
interest as the old Attic moralist achieved. 

Passing over the various means to which Brissot was for a 
long while compelled to have recourse for the purpose of gain- 
ing a livelihood, we proceed at once to the pamphlet which 
was the primary cause of his visit to England. This little pro- 
duction, which we have never read, was entitled the “ Testa- 
ment Politique de l’Angleterre ;” and its object, as the author 
informs us, was to encourage France in its opposition to 
England, and expose the absurdity of lord North and his party 
in their conduct towards our American Colonies. The “ Tes- 
tament Politique,”, falling into the hands of one Swinton, a man 
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whose sole business it was to establish newspapers, and sell 
their influence to the best bidder; that sage politician imme- 
diately conceived the desire of monopolizing the labours of its 
author, which he conceived might be secured at a moderate 
rate. He accordingly applied to Brissot, whom he easily dis- 
covered through the means of his publisher, and proposed that 
he should undertake the editing of a newspaper of his, entitled 
the “ Courier de Europe,” which was printed in London, and 
reprinted at Boulogne-sur-mer. It was the. re-impression, 
effected at Boulogne, which Brissot was required to superin- 
tend; and although Swinton’s offers were by no means magni- 
ficent, he had the art of making promises which seemed to be 
sincere ; and Brissot was but too happy to escape at any rate 
the gulf of misery into which he had been plunged in Paris. 

At Boulogne, Brissot soon discovered that his new acquaint- 
ance was no philosopher, and that in order, as Iago expresses 
it, to put money in his purse, he would have sold England 
itself, as well as English news, to the French minister, if he had 
possessed the power to sell, and the other the money to pur- 
chase. However, our adventurer’s position was not disagree- 
able. He was no traitor; he merely assisted a mercenary man 
in disclosing, as far as it was in his power, the state secrets of 
a foreign country to his own government ; and this, in the eyes 
of politicians, is all in the regular course of things. Meanwhile 
he enjoyed a comfortable subsistence, studied, read, walked out 
along the “ sounding main,” and indulged, after the manner of 
enthusiasts, his inveterate propensity to building castles in the 
air. It was here that he first beheld the lady who was after- 
wards his wife. Love, therefore, with all the imaginative 
delights to which it gives birth in ardent minds, was added to 
his enjoyments ; so that all things considered, perhaps, he was 
right in regarding the first few months which were spent at 
Boulogne among the happiest days of his life. But he was 
doomed never to remain long in any condition, whether happy 
or unhappy. Swinton soon discovered that an editor was 
unnecessary at Boulogne, where, since the business was merely 
to translate from the English papers, a person of inferior 
capacity, and, consequently, of lower salary, would perform 
the business quite as well in his eyes. Therefore, being utterly 
reckless of the welfare of every person on earth, except himself, 
he no sooner made this discovery than the employment of Bris- 
sot was at an end. To soften the coarseness and unfeelingness 
of this act, he took his protegé to London for a fortnight ; and 
thus, by shewing him the freedom which might be enjoyed 
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in England, increased the impatience with which he endured 
the despotism of his own government. 

Shortly after his return to France, he was put, by the death of 
his father, in the possession of two hundred pounds, with which, 
having always had a propensity that way, he now determined 
to prepare himself for practising at the bar; and to avoid the 
delay and intrigues which accompanied the obtaining of a 
diploma in what was called the regular way, he went down to 
Rheims, and purchased the necessary titles at once. The spe- 
culation, however, did not succeed. His brethren of the bar, whom 
he seems to have viewed with no friendly eye, and who, as was 
natural, returned him scorn for scorn, made his “ Theory of 
Criminal Law,” which he had now published, a handle for per- 
secution ; and were about to commence against him certain pro- 
ceedings, the nature of which we are left to conjecture, when 
his friends advised him to quit a profession, for which he appears 
to have possessed neither knowledge nor aptitude. The time 
and money expended in this attempt at acquiring a settled mode 
of living were, therefore, thrown away, and he was once more 
thrown back upon the uncertain footing of literature, where, if the 
soil was not found teeming with ingots, he could at least starve 
in liberty and independence. Unfortunately, however, Brissot 
seems never to have perceived distinctly what particular 
department of literature or science nature had designed him to 
cultivate. The example of Voltaire, who, like another Protago- 
ras, wrote and disputed “de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis,” and by the charm of his style concealed his want of 
depth and originality, exerted a pernicious influence upon the 
ambitious youth of France. Every man aspired to universality 
of knowledge ; and Brissot, of course, threw himself headlong 
into the current of the times. Legislation and chemistry, 
politics and literature, by turns employed the activity of his 
mind ; while the only science which would, in the end, have 
inevitably commanded success, and recommended him at once 
to his own times, and those which were to succeed, was par- 
tially or wholly neglected. We mean the science of style, 
the most difficult, but certainly the most valuable acquisition, 
which the united effect of study and practice can bestow upon 
an author. 

Meanwhile, his acquaintance with those restless spirits who 
were labouring to escape from their obscure Pandemonium into 
upper air, was daily becoming more and more extensive. His 
assion for chemical experiments brought him in contact with 
Tarat, the consistent and persevering diabolism of whose 
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character is a curious philosophical phenomenon. This revolu- 
tionary Nero, who was animated by a devouring passion for 
notoriety, but was wholly indifferent respecting the means by 
which it was to be acquired, had, at the period of which we are 
speaking, conceived the design of effecting a total revolution in 
the sciences, the first step towards the accomplishment of which 
was, to annihilate the reputations of all those whom the world 
regarded with veneration. To Brissot, however, who, it must 
be repeated, had no skill in physiognomy, and nothing of that 
almost instinctive tact, which enables some persons to detect 
even in strangers the lurking indications of the inward texture 
of the mind, Marat, with his daring empiricism, and flatulent 
jargon about liberty, appeared in a very advantageous light. 
Like himself he had tasted the bitter cup of adversity ; like him- 
self he had been the dupe of his own feelings, or said he had, 
which was the same thing. The French, moreover, have 
often a propensity to sudden and violent likings or antipa- 
thies, which, being founded upon the contemplation of one 
phasis only of a character which must necessarily have several, 
renders them liable to the charge of changefulness and in- 
constancy. If men always were what they seem, this mode 
of proceeding might be judicious; but in the present constitu- 
tion of things, the more cautious conduct of other nations, 
which appears exceedingly disagreeable to the French, is the 
only thing that can save men from the appearance of criminal 
insincerity or contemptible fickleness. Nothing but the most ex- 
traordinary inconsiderateness could ever have betrayed him into 
“a strict friendship,” with a man of so wolfish and unsocial a 
disposition as Marat, who, in his own —_ was a mere 
quack, in literature a — mountebank, in the sciences an 
insolent pretender to originality, and in politics, which was then 
the grand theatre for all kinds of experiments, a relentless and 
bloody-minded miscreant, who held forth the sacred panoply of 
freedom to conceal a more tyrannical ambition than ever 
animated the breast of emperor or king. At the time when this 
caitiff first became known to Brissot, he was night and day 
engaged in experiments, by which he hoped to overthrow New- 
ton’s principles of Optics, not, however, from any particular 
spleen against our great astronomer, but because he was 
regarded with respect by the French academicians, for all of 
whom Marat entertained an unquenchable hatred. Besides, 
as destiny had not yet intrusted him with the power of murder- 
ing the bodies of men; he was compelled to amuse himseif, 
in order to keep his hand in practice in mangling and assassi- 
nating their reputation. But it is remarkable, that the rhetori- 
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cal figures of misanthropy have been so completely exhausted by 
ancient monsters, that even so rare and original a villain as 
Marat, when he wished to embody in language the hatred with 
which the undisguised contempt of his fellow-creatures had 
inspired him, was compelled to descend to imitation; the most 
striking of his bon mots being nothing but a modification of the 
celebrated wish of Caligula. Dining one day at the table of 
the marchioness de Laubépine, whose life he had saved only to 
render its possessor despicable, several persons endeavoured 
to console him for the rebuff he had met with the day 
before from the Academy, which had refused to examine his dis- 
coveries upon Light: ‘ have patience,” said his comforters, 
‘and in the end you will no doubt obtain your wishes.”—“ Ob- 
tain my wishes,” replied he, with a frightful grinding of the 
teeth—* it is my wish that the whole human race were thrust 
into one bomb, to which I could set fire, and blow them to 
pieces!” And this, merely because his literary vanity had 
been wounded. 

Besides Marat, Brissot now became connected more or less 
intimately with several celebrated individuals ; and, among the 
rest, with Laplace, Lavoisier, Fourcroy, the President Dupaty, 
and Le Mercier. But literature was insufticient to exhaust the 
restless activity of Brissot, or rather, perhaps, the remunera- 
tion then obtained in France for literary labour was insufficient, 
when not eked out by the gains of parasitism or satire, to 
neither of which the mature reason of Brissot would descend, 
to enable a man with no reputation for wit to provide for his 
subsistence. He, therefore, was compelled to tax his invention 
to discover some honest supplement; and in this dilemma 
nothing more feasible presented itself to his imagination, or, if 
it did it found no welcome, than a Lyceum, in which all the 
philosophers of the world should meet together, with a museum 
which should contain specimens of all the productions of art. 
London was to be the seat of this mighty establishment, and as 
it was then, as now, supposed, that our metropolis was the 
genuine E] Dorado of adventurers, Brissot did not doubt that, 
could he but obtain the active co-operation of some honest 
Sancho Panza, with the funds necessary to put the vast 
machine in motion, an immense fortune might be made by all 
the parties concerned. That any man in his sober senses 
should have believed so, seems at this distance of time utterly 
incredible ; but, like Milton’s devils speculating upon the 
chance, that “‘ Space might produce new worlds ;” the Guixotes 


of Paris were just then possessed by the persuasion that with 
philosophy all things were possible. The beau ideal of a philo- 
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Brissot. 
sopher, which obtained at that period, was exactly the same 
with. that which the knight of La Mancha had formed to 
himself of a genuine knight-errant ; he was, in fact, supposed 
to be a man who perpetually roamed about the world in 
search of occasions for the exercise of his declamatory powers, 
or his sensibility; and whose principal delight consisted in 
clubs and “ re-unions.” It would be premature to give the 
result of our hero’s experiment in this place. He had now 
merely admitted the grand idea into his brain, and was looking 
about for coadjutors. Several presented themselves, some en- 
gaging to support it with their influence, others promising 
golden mountains in the shape of real cash, and all eagerly 
urging the commencement of the undertaking. The projector, 
however, was required to show his own earnestness in the busi- 
ness by making a beginning, which being done, he was assured 
that nothing should be wanting on their part, for the further- 
ance of his views. 

In the midst of all his difficulties our philosopher had 
ventured to seek thie aid of Hymen, and of all the steps which 
he ever made in his life, this, perhaps, was the wisest. His 
wife was a woman who possessed the rarest of all qualities, 
plain good sense, and it was her conversation and advice, which, 
in the numerous dilemmas in which he was afterwards placed, 
were his most effectual support. We pass over all the other trans- 
actions, in which he was about the same time engaged, whe- 
ther in France or Switzerland, whither he undertook a journey 
for the purpose of procuring the support of the “ philosophers” 
of that country for his Lyceum ; and take him up again on his 
arrival in London. Brompton was the suburb selected by Bris- 
sot for his private dwelling, this being the spot usually chosen 
by foreigners, more, perhaps, from the cheapness of rent there, 
than from the salubrity of the air, which, one would imagine, 
must be far inferior to that of Hampstead or Highgate. How- 
ever, Swinton, whom Brissot was not yet determined to shun, 
and Latour, the Editor of the Courier de Europe, resided 
at Brompton; and it might, he imagined, be advantageous 
to his grand project to be near those two worthies of the 
periodical press. Knowing the worthless character of the 
generality of the French, who had taken refuge in London, he 
very wisely resolved upon his first arrival to shun all connexion 
with them ; and it would have been well if he had strenuously 
adhered to this judicious resolution. But without being really 
attached to each other, all exiles, whether voluntary or invo-. 
luntary, and more particularly the French, feel an invincible 
desire to congregate together; and Brissot’s stoical determina- 
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tion to rise superior to this weakness, for it was nothing more 
than weakness, soon gave way before the solicitude shown by 
his exiled countrymen to be honoured by his acquaintance. 

Even Latour, the person with whom he most closely asso- 
ciated, was himself a very equivocal character; but he was too 
full of vivacity to be hypocritical. At their very first interview 
he allowed Brissot to discover the stamp of his mind; and 
launched forth a torrent of invectives against the profession 
of an editor, against the journal which he edited, against 
Swinton, against authors, against the whole human race, him- 
self included. He then related his own adventures, without 
extenuating the bad, without exaggerating the good ; and as the 
former seems to have greatly preponderated, we cannot but ex- 
perience some surprise that he should ever have stood so high 
as he appears to have done in the estimation of Brissot. With 
various other obscure French libellers, who, fearing the Bastile 
or the galleys, had taken refuge in England, from the pursuit 
of justice or revenge, our autobiographer now came more or less 
into contact ; but it could answer no useful purpose to record 
their names or their deeds, both long since justly consigned to 
oblivion. It should be remarked, however, that many of these 
miscreants, who some way or another had gained possession of 
numerous scandalous secrets respecting various distinguished 
members of the French court, lived upon pensions granted 
them by their government, which, not being able to hang, im- 
prison, or poison them, was fain ignominiously to purchase their 
silence. 

By degrees Brissot became known to several English literary 
men, whose acquaintance might very well console him for the 
loss of that of some of his libellous countrymen. These intro- 
ductions he owed to the various projects, each as mad as the 
other, which he had come to London to set on foot, and they 
were probably the only advantages which he ever derived from 
any of them. Upon the publication and ill success of his phi- 
losophical and political journal, which, to all appearance, was 
composed in a taste diametrically opposite to that which would 
have suited the English; he all at once discovered that the 
principal authors of France were little esteemed, and less read 
in London, where Voltaire, Rousseau, and Raynal never pos- 
sessed a hundred readers. Though this fancied discovery 
might be very soothing to his wounded vanity, it was very far 
from being correct. Such productions of Voltaire and Rous- 
sean as possess any solid merit have always been extensively 

pular in England; where the Philosophical History of the 

st and West Indies was likwise much read, untilit was found 
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to contain more errors, perhaps, than facts, and a philosophy 
which is any thing but philosophical. 

Meanwhile his grand, original project was not abandoned :— 

* That which induced me,’ says he, ‘ to persevere in the intention of 
establishing a Lyceum at London was the difficulty 1 experienced in 
obtaining admission into the cabinets of the learned, and the deposi- 
taries of public monuments. I had observed, that in England learned 
men kept up little communication among themselves, and still less 
with their brethren of the continent ; that being almost wholly unac- 
quainted with our literature, and not knowing the progress we had 
made in the sciences, they painfully toiled on at the investigation of 
points which we had completely elucidated ; whilst we, on the other 
hand, knew nothing of their productions, with the exception of a few 
poems and romances. I imagined, therefore, that I might advance 
the interests of science in both countries, by bringing their learned 
men into contact with each other, and at the same time provide 
myself with useful employment. The ‘‘ London Lyceum” was to 
consist of three parts :—first, of a meeting of the learned men of all 
nations ; secondly, of a universal correspondence, which 1 myself 
should conduct, and of which I should constitute the centre ; and 
thirdly, of a periodical work, intended to extend the knowledge of 
English literature.’ 


The undertaking was commenced—the scanty funds which had 
been furnished by Desforges, one of the subscribers, were totally 
dissipated in the Periodical, printed and published, but not sold 
—Brissot was arrested and thrown into prison by his printer— 
and thus the grand scheme of gain and glory was dissipated into 
empty air. All these things, however, though they followed 
pretty rapidly upon the heels of each other, were not brought 
about ina day. While his ruin was proceeding, our adventurer 
enjoyed numerous opportunities of studying or, at least, of 
seeing some of the literary magnates of the day, such as Gibbon, 
Priestley, Bentham, Mrs. Macaulay, and Miss Burney ; but 
although partial upon the whole to the English, he complains 
bitterly of their want of politeness towards strangers, and above 
all, towards the French. But, after the picture which he him- 
self has traced of the generality of his countrymen then in 
London, was it at all surprising that they should be spurned 
with contempt from the door of every honest man? Politeness 
towards such persons would have been positively immoral. He, 
in fact, hit the nail upon the head, when he traced the conduct 
of the English to the fact of his being a stranger to them— 
I was a stranger, says he, and this was a reason why I should 
be suspected. It was feared that the adventurer might be 
lurking beneath the guise of the philosopher ; and it is but too 
true that experience renders this general suspicion excusable, 
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This being the case, wherefore complain? His own account 
sufficiently justifies the stern contempt of our countrymen. 
Notwithstanding the prudent reserve of our authors, he b 

degrees obtained introductions to some of the most celebrated 
among them. In this number was Kirwan, for whose acquaint- 
ance he was indebted to Dr. Maty, who, as editor of a respect- 
able periodical, was freely admitted into all literary parties. 
Through a species of instinct which fatally impelled him into 
the society of adventurers of all countries and characters, 
Brissot now made the acquaintance of one Magellan, a Portu- 
guese priest, who, because while he acknowledged their virtue, 
he fiercely accused them of want of feeling appeared, in 
Brissot’s eyes, to be profoundly acquainted with the English. 


“| will,’ says he, “ make two exceptions from the general proscrip- 
tion which Magellan pronounced against the English. These two 
exceptions are Jeremy Bentham and David Williams. If the reader 
has ever endeavoured to picture in his imagination those rare men 
whom heaven sometimes sends upon the earth to console mankind for 
their sufferings, and who, under the imperfections of the human form, 
conceal the brightness of an etherial nature—such men, for example, 
as Howard, or Benezet,—he may, perhaps, conceive some idea of my 
friend Bentham. Candour in the countenance, mildness in the looks, 
serenity upon the brow, calmness in the language, coolness in the 
movements, imperturbability united with the keenest feelings—such 
are his qualities. In describing Howard to me one day, he described 
- himself. Howard had devoted himself to the reform of prisons. 
Bentham to that of the laws which peopled those prisons. Howard 
saw nothing, thought of nothing, but prisons. He had renounced all 
pleasures, all spectacles. Bentham has imitated this illustrious 
example, but, wanting one enjoyment which Howard possessed, and 
which blunted the keen shafts of anguish which the sight of dungeon 
horrors darted into his soul, the merit of the sacrifice offered up by 
this ange] of peace is increased—Bentham is not married. Howard 
was tenderly attached to his family, and when about to leave them for 
any of his long journeys he used to impose upon himself a fortnight’s 
voluntary separation, the half of which he passed in solitude. He 
then returned into the midst of them for a few hours, and departed. 

“‘ Bentham knew nothing of me except that I had been unjust 
towards himself. In my “ Theory of Criminal! Law,” I had spoken 
very lightly of a profound Dissertation which he had published on the 
“* Punishment of Compulsory Labour inflicted in Houses of Correction.” 
Having learned my address, he came to see me, for the purpose of 
explaining the motives upon which his opinion was founded. This 
calm, cool mode of proceeding confounded me. How little did J then 
appear in my own eyes! J intreated him to honour me with his friend- 
ship and advice, both of which he promised me. I frequently visited 
him in his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It should be observed, 
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that in London when any person intends to follow the profession of the 
law he takes lodgings in some one of those quarters which are set 
apart, as it were, for barristers and attorneys. Bentham had selected 
this profession, not with the design of practising it, and acquiring 
honours or gaining money, but for the purpose of penetrating to the 
roots of those defects in the jurisprudence of England, a labyrinth 
through the intricacies of which none but a lawyer can penetrate, which 
he wished to expose and reform, and which the majority of the pro- 
fession assiduously wrapped up in mystery, because they derived their 
subsistence from this confusion and the ignorance of the people. 

‘* Having descended to the bottom of this Trophonian cavern, Ben- 
tham was desirous, before proposing his reforms, of rendering himself 
familiar with the criminal jurisprudence of the other nations of Europe. 
A prodigious undertaking ? But what difficulties can deter the man 
who is actuated by a desire to promote the public good? The greater 
number of these codes were accessible only in the languages of the 
people whom they governed. Bentham successively acquired nearly 
the whole of those languages. He spoke French well, and understood 
the Italian, the Spanish, the German, and I saw him acquire the 
Swedish and the Russian. When he had examined all these wrecks 
of Gothic law, and collected his materials, he endeavoured to construct 
asystematic plan of criminal law, founded entirely upon humanity, 
upon reason, and the nature of things; and it was to this great 
undertaking that he had for ten years devoted every day of his life. 
His time was distributed in a regular manner, like that of Kirwan: on 
rising in the morning he walked out for two or three hours in the fields, 
after which he returned to his chambers, and breakfasted alone; he 
then gave himself up to his favourite employment until four o’clock, at 
which hour he went to dine at his father’s house. Although his father 
was opulent, Bentham lived like a young man of the most ordinary 
fortune, devoting the savings produced by this rigid economy to the 
gratification of his insatiable passion for books. I regret that the 
fruits of so much labour have not yet been laid before the public, but 
perhaps this delay may have been partly caused by his travels and long 
stay in Russia. At all events enlightened men may form a correct 
opinion of the heart and mind of this benefactor of the human race 
from his ‘“‘ Panopticon,” a work which ‘should immortalize his name, 
and which will immortalize it, when the public shall direct its attention 
to the state of prisons, and shall examine this work, which is the only 
one in existence where the secret of reforming men, without tormenting 
and humiliating them, has ever been disclosed. 

* Bentham beheld the breaking forth of our Revolution with pleasure, 
and while attentively watching its progress, more than once endea- 
voured to guide its movements by his pen. His excellent work on the 
formation of tribunals, addressed to the Constitutional Assembly, 
deserves to be remembered. A hundred copies were sent over in his 
name by the Marquis of Lansdown. They were received with insipid 
and reluctant thanks. Larochefocault Liancourt proposed that the 
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work should be translated ; but Siéyes who ruled despotically in the 
committees, and who did not agree with the opinions of Bentham, 
probably because he himself had not originated them, caused the 
proposal to be rejected. Bentham, however, was not discouraged, 
but composed another most ingenious and rational dissertation upon 
the mode of collecting suffrages without bribery or tumult. The 
pamphlet dropped into oblivion, because our countrymen refused to 
profit by his experience or his science. Nevertheless, towards the 
close of the session, the Legislative Assembly, upon the motion of the 
extraordinary commission of which I was President, gave him a publi¢ 
mark of its esteem by conferring upon him the title of French Citizen ; 
and the Convention has since passed an equally honourable decree 
upon the occasion of his presenting it with a copy of his Panopticon. 
But it is not such thanks that can confer genuine satisfaction apon 
this benefactor of humanity. To thank him properly would be to 
adopt his views. Alas! how keenly must Bentham regret that they 

should hitherto lie a prey to forgetfulness.’ ; 


So wrote Brissot in 1793. His editor in 1830 observes,— 

‘ Afew years ago Jeremy Bentham was in Paris, and we were enabled 
to ascertain that the portrait which Brissot has given of him is by no 
means exaggerated. Never did a noble countenance, or a more 
venerable head, present to the eye the material type of loftier virtues 
or a purer soul; nor was so prodigious a reputation ever more justly 
merited. Bentham should not only be regarded as one of the pro- 
foundest lawyers that ever lived, but as one of those philosophers 
who have done most towards the enlightening of the human race, and 
for the advancement of liberty in his own times. It is to Stephen 
Dumont, (of whom we have recently been deprived by death) that 
France and the rest of Europe are indebted for the knowledge of some 
of the most important works of Bentham. For, strange to say, his 
Tactics of Popular Assemblies, and even his Theory of Rewards and 
Punishments, published in French by Dumont, have not yet appeared 
inthe language of. the author. It would seem that, content with 
observing the progress of knowledge and happiness accelerated by his 
labours, he disdains to covet all the glory for himself.’ 


- Notwithstanding the anathema pronounced by the priest 
Magellan agaitist our literary men, on account of their pride 
and unsociableness, Brissot as we have already observed, found 
considerable amenity and facility in their manners, though he 
does not appear quite willing to confess it. Upon his meeting 
with Priestley at the house of Kirwan, the redoubtable contro- 
versialist, who in his public disputes seemed so fierce.and war- 
like, was found to be a mild, agreeable man, firm in his own 
opinions, indeed, but willing to listen to the opinions of others, 
and overflowing with benevolence and an ardent love of liberty. 
With Dr. Price, whom Burke affected to regard with so much 
disdain, although a distinguished foreign writer [Buble, Hist. 
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of Modern Philosophy| who scarcely, we believe, condescends 
to mention Burke’s reveries upon the Sublime and Beautiful, 
regards as one of the first of our moralists, Brissot did not 
become acquainted until long afterwards, in America, when he 
imagined himself in the presence of Socrates, so great was the 
veneration which the countenance of this great man inspired. 

Another distinguished individual to whom Brissot became 
known during his stay in England, was Lord Mansfield, whom 
he describes as a polite, obliging person, peculiarly indulgent 
towards foreigners. The French are all partial to anecdotes, 
and our author, who in this resembles the rest of his country- 
men, tells one of Lord Mansfield, which, if not already 
acquainted with it, the reader we think, will not be sorry to 
learn. Upon going the circuit Lord Mansfield one day had a 
poor old woman brought before him under an accusation of 
witchcraft. Though exceedingly infirm, it was asserted by all 
the inhabitants of the village in which she resided, whose posi- 
tiveness was in all probability proportioned to the absurdity of 
what they advanced, that she had been seen walking with.her 
feet in the air, and her head downwards ; and the witnesses ex- 
hibited the utmost eagerness that she should be punished as a 
witch. The judge, after listening with the greatest composure 
to the depositions of the witnesses, observed with a grave and 
solemn countenance.-—“ Since you have seen this poor woman, 
walking in the air, though her legs are scarcely able to support 
her upon the earth, I can of course entertain no doubt of the 
fact. But this witch is an Englishwoman, and subject, as well 
as you and [ to the laws of England, every one of which I have 
just ran over in my mind, without being able, I assure you, to 
hit upon any one which prohibits persons from walking in the 
air, if they should find it convenient. All those persons, there- 
fore, who have seen the accused perform her aerial promenades 
are at liberty to imitate her example; they have an undoubted 
right to do so, and I will guarantee the most perfect impunity. 
They shall no more be considered guilty than this woman, 
whom I now pronounce innocent, and command that she be set 
at liberty.” 

Of all the subjects upon which a foreigner attempts to form 
a judgment, when among a nation of strangers, the one which 
seems at first the least difficult to appreciate is that which in 
the end most usually foils his penetration; that is, the litera- 
ture of the country. Brissot seems to have understood our lan- 
guage tolerably well, sufficiently, indeed, in his own opinion, to. 
justify his undertaking to translate Milton into French—yet; 
when he comes to speak of our great poets, Pope, Young, and: 
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Shakespeare, (for that is the order in which they are named) 
seem to be placed exactly upon a par as writers whose lofty 
thoughts and brilliant style could not fail to delight and elevate 
the soul. Lillo is enumerated with Beaumont and Fletcher, 
and Massinger ; and although Colman, Hayley, and Mason are 
said to be inferior to their illustrious predecessors, they are not 
spoken of as moving at any mighty distance from Shakespeare 
and Milton! But considering the way in which the generalit 
always view their contemporaries, these misapprehensions with 
respect to the merit of writers whom he could know but very 
imperfectly, are not at all to be wondered at ; and we mention 
them merely to show to what egregious mistakes people are 
liable when they pretend, upon the strength of a hasty acquaint- 
ance with a few of its authors, to pronounce upon the merits of 
a foreign literature. Some of the imperfections and absurdities 
of the scribbling generation he could not fail to remark, partly 
because they jarred upon his national feelings, partly because 
they were too conspicuous to be missed. For example, he men- 
tions with just scorn those bombastic odes, grovelling epistles, 
and gross satires, or still grossereulogies, addressed tothe minis- 
ters and placemen of the day, in which the “ generals of Albion” 
were compared with Cesar (an usurping tyrant), while those of 
France were degraded to the rank of Lilliputians; and ex- 
presses well-founded surprise at the prevalence of so extraordi- 
nary a poverty of invention, and so wretchedly vulgar a taste. 
We regret that such things should be, but are not surprised. 
The race of mental Lilliputians is still far from being extinct on 
either side of the channel; and as long as these dwarf-minded 
people survive, and they appear to be a tough race, so long will 
petty nationalities, and a paltry, narrow-minded mode of view- 
ing every thing of foreign growth be in fashion. 

Upon the heels of this tirade against one species of vanity 
comes a passage, in which our worthy philosopher without per- 
ceiving it, no doubt exhibits himself indulging in the common 
failing with as visible a degree of complacency as any of the 
Lilliputians whom he had been overwhelming with his contempt 
could have shown. “ One of the most distinguished literary 
men, “says he,” with whom I came into contact during my stay 
in London, was the author of the ‘ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.’ He was a little man, broader than 
he was long, and remarkable for the.extreme ugliness and 
deformity of his whole person ; a childish observation, which I 
should not have made had not the character of our first con- 
versation, which wholly turned upon his features, naturally 
given rise to it. I had undertaken to furnish certain notices 
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for an Historical Gallery, to which Marmontel and Laharpe 
had contributed ; and with these notices portraits were given. 
My business with Gibbon was to request permission to engrave 
his portrait, which a celebrated artist had lately painted, and at 
the same time to beg that he would himself draw up the notice 
of his life, since no one could do it better. This he promised 
to do, and, although he made me wait too long for the result of 
his promise, I could perceive that he was no less pleased to 
transmit to posterity the memoirs of his life than the features 
of his lege visage.” So, then, it appeared to Brissot that 
the having his portrait and memoirs inserted in the Historical 
Gallery, “to which Marmontel and Laharpe had contributed,” 
was Gibbon’s only chance of rendering his memoirs known to 
posterity! Amazing blindness! This Historical Gallery has 
been already overwhelmed by oblivion, while Gibbon’s Memoirs 
are become a popular book in our language, with which, in all 
probability, they will be co-lasting. 

However, these little slips of vanity do no harm. They only 
show that a man may sometimes assume the name of philo- 
sopher, and perhaps deserve it uider many points of view, with- 
out acquiring an exemption from ordinary fraiues. Shortly 
after this, Brissot’s pecuniary embarrassments, which were the 
constant curse of his life, compelled him to relinquish the idea 
of opening a correspondence with the philosophers of all nations, 
together with the Lyceum, and the Periodical, and to return 
disappointed and forlorn to Paris. Here, while he was revolv- 
ing in his mind, embittered and dépressed by misfortune, the 
various means which presented themselves of providing for him- 
self and his family, which circumstances had constrained bim to 
leave behind in London in extreme distress, he was pounced upon 
by the harpies of despotism, and plunged in the dungeons of 
the Bastille. His crime, as he afterwards learned, was the 
having criticized the works of D’Aguesseau in a tone of levity ; 
a sufficient reason, in the eye of the Government, why he should 
be kidnapped and confined, and his family, which depended 
upon his exertions, reduced, for aught they knew or cared, to 
want a mouthful of bread! Upon his release from confinement, 
which took place in about two months, and was in part owing 
to the influence of Madame de Genlis, Brissot, now more than 
ever inflamed against despotism, flung himself headlong into 
the revolutionary torrent ; became closely connected with Mira- 
beau, Clavieres, and other advocates of freedom, some of whom 
weresincere, others not. This portion of his Memoirs, however, 
though it undoubtedly throws considerable light upon the 
secret history of the period, and might consequently be useful 
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to the historian, possesses none of those charms which several 
other portions of the volume exhibit ; and accordingly we stop 
short here. When the third and fourth volumes, in which his 
career as a traveller and politician is to be described, shall make 
their appearance, we may again return to the subject, and com- 
plete the picture of the life of this able but unfortunate man. 





Arr. VI.— Traditions of Palestine. Edited by Harriet Martineau. 
12mo. Longmanand Co. 1830. 


"THIS is a singular little work : the novelty of its conception 

bespeaks the originality of the authoress’s mind ; while its 
character bespeaks the habitual complexion of her thoughts and 
pursuits. To say that it is an imitation of the New Testament 
would be to do an injustice to the writer, who has too much 
real piety to make the attempt; but the manner and language 
of the Evangelists is so closely followed, that it requires all her 
evident humility of spirit and christian sincerity, to prevent its 
being included among Mr. Hone’s list of grave parodies: 

The ‘ Traditions of Palestine’ might, in short, be taken for an 
apocryphal book of the New Testament. After the manner of 
the Evangelists the writer narrates certain events (each event 
embraced in a separate chapter), such as may be supposed to 
have been contemporaneous, and connected with the preaching 
of the gospel. One marked distinction is alone maintained : 
the Messiah is never himself introduced personally, and though 
we hear of many of his acts, the authoress reverently abstains 
from attributing to him any act for which she has not a sacred 
warrant. 

The ‘ Traditions of Palestine’ are ranged under the following 
heads :—‘ The Hope of the Hebrew,” “ Life in Death,” “ Songs 
of Praise,” ‘‘ The Wilderness Gladdened,” “ Behold thy Son,” 
“The Hour of Rest,” “ Alas! that mighty City.” 

“The Hope of the Hebrew ” is a series of scenes between a 
young Syrian named Sadoc and his sister, with Paltiel and others. 
They have heard the Teacher, and their hearts are stirring with 
wonder and curiosity: they have come out with the early dawn 
from Capernaum, in order once more to fall in with the mysterious 
Being, whose words of power have sunk with such force upon them. 


‘ The ruddy dawn was breaking over the summits of the mountains 
which enclose the lake of Genesareth on the eastern side, when Sadoc 
and his sister Michal came forth from Capernaum, to walk on the 
beach, which was yet as silent as it had been during the night, They 
walked quickly, and were mute, till the city was hidden from them by 
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the projection of a hill, whose base was washed by the waves. They 

‘then paused, and gazed on a scene which they were wont to behold, 
but which now appeared in more than ordinary beauty. The deep 
vale, in which the lake lay embosomed, was yet reposing in a grey 
shadow, while the radiance of the morning streamed through the 
clefts of the opposite mountains, and crimsoned the tops of the 
western hills. ‘The cedar groves which were scattered on the uplands, 
and the palms which were grouped among the recesses of the hills, 
waved their tops in the light cool breeze. The stork winged her slow 
flight above the groves, while the eagle arose from the highest summit 
of the rocks, like a dark speck in the sunlight. An aromatic scent 
spread among the flowering reeds on the borders of the lake, except 
where a sandy promontory jutted out into the waters, affording an ad- 
vantageous situation for the fishers, whose boats were seen, here and 
there, floating on the rippled surface, and whose nets were spread to 
dry in the morning sun. 

‘ Sadoc and his sister directed their steps to one of these promonto- 
ries, whence they could gain an extensive view of the shores, and 
could even discern the issue of Jordan from the southern end of the 
lake. The few habitations which were distinctly visible, presented 
no sign of life without or within. _No human being was in sight ; 
and if the maiden looked around her in search of such a form, her 
search was vain. 

* He cannot yet have passed,” said Michal, ‘‘ though it is said 
-that he sometimes departs by night. It was full late when he dis- 
missed the people, and perhaps he will yet remain another day.” 

* « T would we could speak with him,” replied her brother, ‘ or at 
least that we could hear his teachings once again.” 

« « My father fears lest we should do so,” said Michal, ‘‘ except in 
the synagogue.. If he would return on the next sabbath, we might 
hear him again without blame ; and I surely believe that no man 
besides can explain the law and the prophets with such truth and 
power as he.” 

©“ His words alone would have awakened me as I am now 
awakened,” said Sadoc; “but his works also show, that he is a 
prophet from on high.” 

* “ Yet our father will not behold nor believe.” 

* «* He will not see nor listen, because he is sure that no prophet 
can arise out of Nazareth. How this may be, I know not; but I 
know that by Jehovah alone can such a power of healing be given.” 

* «« My father says, also, that in the Temple, with great power and 
grandeur, must the Deliverer appear.” 

« « So have we always believed, and so it may be. This ‘Teacher 
may be but the forerunner of the Mighty One, and not the Messiah 
himself as some say. We must know more before we can reason 
‘with our father; but I believe, and will declare this Teacher to be a 
prophet.” : 

¢ « He comes !” exclaimed Michal, as she saw the figure of a-man 
advancing from the hill which hid the city from them, ‘ But, no! 
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he would not depart alone.” << It is our friend Paltiel,” said Sadoc, 
as the man approached. ‘‘ He is come for the same purpose as our- 
selves. Didst thou observe how he listened to the words of the 
‘Teacher ?” 

« «T observed nothing,” replied Michal. Paltiel seated himself on 
a stone beside his friends, and their discourse was still of the Teacher. 
—pp. 1—4. 


A conversation ensues ; the party is joined by a Nazarene well 
acquainted with the history of Jesus, and by an aged man and 
his daughter, upon the former of whom a miracle has been per- 
formed. They move on, loitering, in the hope of encountering 
the Teacher. 


‘ Now, as the eyes of the travellers turned towards the mountain, 
they saw that its wonted stillness and solitude were disturbed. 
Groups of people were hastening in all directions over the plain 
towards Tabor; and on the mountain itself, moving figures could 
already be discerned. ‘The three companions looked at each other, 
while joy flashed from their eyes, and they immediately quickened 
their pace, regardless of the increasing heat. As soon as they arrived 
within hearing of some who were hastening in the same direction 
with themselves, they rejoiced at the sound of eager voices, exclaiming, 
«« The Teacher,” ‘‘ The Prophet,” “ Jesus, the Sonof David.” From 
that moment Sadoc heard and saw nothing of what passed around 
him. His whole soul was in his eyes, and they were fixed on the out- 
lines of the Mount, where the objects became every moment more 
distinct. On the masses of rock were people seated. Groups stood 
beneath the trees. A multitude filled a shaded recess. Every moment 
the numbers were increased. Hundreds poured through every passage 
of the rocks. ‘Thousands toiled up the steep pathway. Sadoc listened 
for voices of praise, for his own heart longed to break forth into sing- 
ing; but no sound was heard but the rushing of busy feet over the 
plain. He looked yet again, he shaded his eyes with his hands, that 
he might see more distinctly, and he beheld, at length, one who sat 
apart from the assembled multitude, and above them; one to whom 
all faces were turned, to whom access appeared impossible, from the 
throngs which surrounded him. A dimness came over the sight of 
Sadoc as he gazed. He dropped his head, and covered his face with 
his mantle, while, with his companions, he turned towards Jerusalem, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Now with joy shall we draw water out of the wells 
of salvation. Exult, O Zion! for great is the Holy One of Israel in 
the midst of thee!” ’"—pp. 23—25. 


In the “ Life in Death,” we again find Sadoc full of the spirit 
which has been infused into him by the Teacher: he is watch- 
ing in a vessel on the sea of Tiberias when a storm comes on, 
which is appeased by spiritual agency. 

‘The night was stormy, and rough winds swept over the sea of 
Tiberias, raising the waves and scattering the spray as if it had been 
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the sand of the desert. The moon had set, and the stars were fading 
before the grey dawn which began to open in the east, while the deep 
shadows yet lay upon the face of the waters. Even at this hour, 
when the wild animals were couched in the caves of the rock, and the 
birds nestled on the pine boughs which were tossed by the blast, man 
was abroad to contend with nature. In the midst of the deep, there 
were vessels rocking and pitching upon the waves, and men were 
labouring, with oar and rudder, to master the strength of the elements. 
In one of these lay Sadoc, the son of Imri. He had toiled at the oar 
with his companions during part of the night. About the fourth 
watch he became weary, and giving his place to another, he retired to 
the stern, to watch in stillness the event of the storm. He was chilled 
by the spray which dashed over him, and his soul was awed by the 
roaring of the winds and waters. He looked towards the east; the 
dawn was there, but it brightened not; and the dim grey light only 
shewed the white surges as they broke against the sides of the vessel. 
Sadoc felt as if alone in the midst of the sea, when the passing gust 
brought to his ear the voices of men, and told him that others also 
were struggling in fear. He rose, and attempted to stand firm while 
the stern was uplifted on the wave, he gazed in the direction whence 
the voices came. He saw nothing, and again sat down to wait for 
day; but as he turned, he beheld somewhat moving amidst the 
showers of spray. Garments fluttered in the blast, and a form like 
that of a man was shadowed forth to the eye of Sadoc. It glided not on 
the wind, nor was tossed like one who swims, but made for itself a 
path among the billows which rolled aside at its approach, and in an 
instant closed again. It passed onwards and disappeared. Sadoc 
leaned over the side of the vessel, and was well nigh swallowed up by 
the surge, when a hand drew him back, and his companions asked 
wherefore he despised his life, and cared net for safety. 

* « Behold ! a spirit hath passed,” was his reply, as he gazed once 
more towards the rising of the wind. His companions gazed also, 
and they beheld a sudden light break upon the waters, where a vessel 
like their own was crossing the deep. ‘two men were at the moment 
ascending the side of the ship, round which a sudden calm was 
spreading. It spread rapidly afar. The wind breathed its last sigh 
and was hushed. The waters also were still, and the foam which 
settled on their surface, alone told that a storm had passed away. 
The golden sunbeams shot up into the clear firmament from behind 
the mountains ; the lightest reed on the margin of the lake bowed 
not its head; and over the glittering radiance of morning brooded 
the silence of night.’—pp. 27-29, 

It was the Teacher whom Sadoc had beheld as a Spirit: in 
going once more, in the hope of an opportunity of again listening 
to his words, he meets with an old servant of his father’s house 
who is sent to recal him from his wanderings. 

‘ The man bowed not himself till he came so near as to lay hold of 
Sadoc’s garment, the border of which he kissed and placed upon his 
forehead. Sadoc raised him and touched his cheek, saying, 
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* ** Wherefore art thou come hither, Elochi? The court of my 
father’s house is a fitter place for thee. Thy staff will scarce uphold 
thine age, and thy scrip is a burthen to thee.” 

« «* Thy father mourneth that thou hast not returned for so long ; 
and I came forth to seek thee, Sadoc, and entreat thee to carry back 


joy to thine habitation.” 


* * Hath the hand of the Lord smitten any whom I love? Is all 
well with my father and my mother? Is it well with Michal ?” 

* « All is well; and Michal, thy sister, bade me tell thee that she 
alone hath not sorrowed for thine absence, for she alone knew where- 
fore thou hast tarried. But thy mother pineth for thee, and thy father 
beseecheth the Lord for thee that thou mayest be no more deluded by 
a false prophet.” 

* « False he is not,” replied Sadoc, * and I will know whether he 
be the Messiah indeed, before I go back to my father’s house.” 

« «* Nay, but thy father’s anger is fierce against thee.” 

« « It will be so no more when he shall acknowledge the Teacher,” 
replied Sadoc. 

« ** Yet let his sorrow move thee, if thou fearest not his anger,” 
said the old man. ‘‘ He weepeth for thee. Be thou his comforter.” ' 


Sadoc yields to the old man’s entreaties and returns; in the 
court he finds his sister playing with an infant; the peculiar 
manner in which this little creature is regarded, excites the atten- 
tion of Sadoc ; and he learns from his sister, that the child has 
been an object on whom the miraculous power of the Lord has 
been exercised : it has been restored to hfe from death. 


‘It was mid-day when Sadoc reached his father’s house, after a 
toilsome journey of many hours. He entered while the household 
were reposing from the heat, in the inner apartments. Michal alone 
was not on her couch. She reclined beside the fountain in the court. 
‘rhe coolness of the water was more refreshing, and its rippling in the 
marble basin, more soothing to her than sleep. With her was a little 
child, the first-born of one of the servants of the household. Sadoc 
gazed on them for a moment from the porch, before he came forth to 
greet his sister. A smile was upon her lips as the child sported beside 
her. Her hand grasped him while he dipped his foot in the marble 
basin, and she laughed silently while she sprinkled him with drops 
from the fountain. When he began to shout aloud in his mirth, she 
lifted up her finger and hushed him, lest he should awaken the sleepers, 
His tongue could not yet speak the accents of men, but the murmura 
of his infant voice were sweet, as he sprang upon her bosom, and hid 
his face in the folds of her garment. When she saw some one moving 
within the porch, she hastily drew her veil over her face, and arose. 

«« The blessing of Jehovah be upon thee, Michal, my sister !” 
said Sadoc, as he advanced. ‘‘O, my brother! is it thou?’’ replied 
Michal, while the flush of joy crimsoned her cheek. ‘‘ A blessing be 
upon thy coming in, as there doubtless was upon thine outgoing ! 
Mine eyes rejoice to behold thee, and my heart yearneth for tidings, 
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This hour is for thee and me. Hasten to refresh thyself and come 
hither.” 

‘ Sadoc cast himself down beside the fountain, and sought not yet 
other refreshment than his sister’s words. She prepared him for re- 
proof from his father, and besought him to be patient. She asked 
him of the Teacher, and he poured out his soul to her. He answered 
when Michal asked of mighty works, of the sick that were healed, 
and of the sorrowing hearts which, by power from on high, were 
made to sing for joy ; but there were other things in which he re- 
joiced yet more. He told her how the long-promised kingdom drew 
nigh, and how sure were its blessing, and glories, though they must 
be won by toils and sorrows. He repeated the words of the Teacher, 
and they were glad together over some which were full of promise ; 
they pondered together some which were mysterious ; they sighed 
together over some few sayings which seemed at variance with the 
sanctified word of Jehovah. While listening to such, Sadoc had feared 
to offer himself as one of the twelve men whom Jesus had chosen to 
be his companions and his helpers, in his doctrine and his works, 
While listening to such, Sadoc had resolved to know all before he 
should seek to convert his father’s household ; and he now grieved 
that he should have nothing to answer, if his father should question 
him concerning them. No preparation was yet made against the 
Roman conquerors ; and the words of the prophet tended to lower the 
confidence of the chosen people, and to subvert some of their customs, 
which were sanctified by tradition, and the authority of the scribes. 

* Sadoc beheld how his sister’s eye still rested on the child, while 
they talked. He marvelled that she should have eyes or attention for 
any but himself, at this time. She started when the little one escaped 
from her grasp; and she gazed on his face with tenderness, and, as it 
seemed, with awe. 

‘Hast thou no other hour for sport with the little one?” said 
Sadoc gravely. ‘I fear lest thou shouldest not have gathered up all 
the words of the Prophet which I have repeated to thee ; for thine 
eyes have been fixed on the face of the child, and thine hand hath 
controlled his sports from the first mement of our greeting.” 

* *T have heard all, my brother, end I have listened with a deeper 
love, because this little one hath been upon my knees. When I think 
of our Prophet, this child is a sign of his presence unto me; and 
when thou goest in to plead with my father, thou shalt take the little 
one in thine arms, and he shall confirm thy words.” 

© Sadoc understood not, and gazed at his sister in doubt. 

* Michal held up the child’s face towards him, and said, 

« « Salute his cheek, but bless him not. It is rather his part to bless 
thee. He is sanctified ; he is not as one of us. He hath been called 
out of the world, and by the power of the Lord restored to it again. 
He hath come forth again from God, pure as on the day of his first 
birth ; therefore do I feel, that the spirit of God is yet newly breathed 
into him, and therefore do I look upon so young a child with awe.” 

* Sadoc silently took the child between his knees, and bowed his head 
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unto him. The little one clasped his neck, and a light laugh rang 
through the court. ‘ears fell fast among his bright locks, as Sadoc 
pressed him more closely to his bosom. 

*«*We will nurture him tenderly,” said Michal, ‘‘ and when he is 
grown, he shall be devoted to the Lord, even as Samuel. He shall 
declare in the temple what Jehovah hath done for him. He was ina 
deeper sleep than Samuel ever slept, when the Lord spake, and his 
young servant heard.” ; 

* «© Not only in the temple shall he declare it,” replied Sadoc, ‘* but 
wherever the prophet shall be known. O, tell me, my sister, tell me 
if he hath been here.” 

* «Fle hath not, Sadoc. This child, the first-born of Rachel, had 
languished many days, and on the sabbath before the last, we hoped 
no more that he could live. His limbs, which now embrace thee, 
were stretched out powerless ; his lips, which now press thine, were 
drawn apart by his last struggle with death. I watched beside him 
with his mother. She covered her face when his sighs were heard no 
more. I felt that his heart beat not. 1 lifted his cold hand, and it 
dropped lifeless. When I heard the wailings of his mother, | cried, 
‘ Would that the Prophet had been here!’ Then Rachel stifled her 
grief, and wrapped the child in her mantle, and departed with her 
husband, to seek the help which her faith deserved.” 

* « And didst thou not follow ?” 

«Alas! my father mocked at our faith, and forbade me going 
forth, and told how Rachel would return mourning, as she went out. 
1 held my peace and watched, fearing only lest the Prophet should 
have departed. For two long days I heard no tidings; two nights 
my father asked with a smile, where was the child. Twice I watched 
at dawn from the house-top, for the approach of a multitude, or the 
sound of well-known voices. ‘Twice I prayed through the watches of 
the night, that this child might be raised up to glorify the Lord, and 
to bring faith unto our household. On the third day at even ———” 

« «* He lived, he came! Speak, Michal !” 

* «On the third day at even I slept, for 1 was faint with watching. 
The murmur of voices awoke me, and I looked from my lattice into 
the court. The slaves had gathered together round the fountain, I 
knew not wherefore. At the sound of my voice they turned, and lo! 
in the midst this child stood alone, no longer wasted with sickness, 
but even as thou seest him now. I had had faith while 1 saw him 
not, that he would indeed live again ; but now that I beheld him, he 
seemed as a spirit. His eyes were fixed on the lattice, and he moved 
not ; but when I unveiled my face, he stretched his arms towards me, 
and I knew by his cry of joy, that he was indeed the child whom I 
had mourned.” 


These extracts, from the two first pieces, as beautiful in com- 
position as they are chaste in conception, will give an adequate 
idea of the general scope of the author’s peculiar design, The 
subjects of the other scenes of course vary: in their tone, they 
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are precisely similar to the two we have extracted from; and 
several, if they do not excel them in the placid beauty of their 
style, in the richness of their imagery, in the admirable propriety 
with which they adhere to Syrian manners, at least are equal in 
these high qualities, and present them under new aspects. 
We would select from among them for its force of painting, and 
for the strange beauty of its subject,‘ The Wilderness Gladdened.” 
It is the healing of the lepers by prayer. 

What a country is England! where a young lady may put 
forth a book like this—quietly, modestly, and without the ap- 
parent consciousness of doing any extraordinary act, and what 
is more, where talent and knowledge are so universal and so 
generally reckoned upon, that others see as little to be sur- 
prised at in the circumstance, and receive the boon with the 
indifference of an ordinary courtesy. 





Arr. VII.—Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, instituted 
January 1827. (Reports and Prospectus 1830.) London. 
Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy, and C, Knight. 


ALL our readers are doubtless aware that in the year 1827, 
a Society was instituted for the ‘ Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge among the People.” “ The object of the Society,” 
says their prospectus, “is strictly limited to what its title 
imports, namely the imparting useful information to all classes 
of the community, particularly to such as are unable to avail 
themselves of experienced teachers or may prefer learning by 
themselves.” Again in the same prospectus, it is stated that 
* it is the object of this Society to aid the progress of those 
branches of general knowledge only, which can be diffused 
among all classes of the community.” From these passages, and 
from the general tenor of the Society’s statements, as well as 
from the proposed cheapness of their publications, the public 
were led to believe, that the great object of the Society’s endea- 
vours, would be, to instruct those who are, for distinction’s sake, 
denominated the people. The Society has in many cases since 
asserted, that such was really their chief aim; and in the 
Address of their Committee on the 20th of May 1830, the question 
is discussed, ‘‘ whether the matter of several of these treatises 
(viz. those published by the Society) may still be thought by 
some above the level of that numerous class of readers whose 
information the Committee have especially in view.” 
To effect this their purpose, the Society proposed to publish 
periodically certain treatises, ‘‘ under the direction and with 
the sanction of a superintending Committee.” 
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The various publications of the Society now are divided into 
the following classes, 1. Treatises of Useful Knowledge. 
2. Those that are termed the Farmer’s Series. 3. The Library of 
Entertaining Knowledge. 4. Maps. 5. Almanacks. 6. Tables 
relating to Benefit Societies. 7. Journal of Education. 8. Work- 
ing Man’s Companion. 

Such was the end proposed by the pepe (and none could 
be more important) and such was the sort of machinery which 
they employed to attain that end. 

The object of the present article is, to learn the extent of their 
success in the execution of the plan thus proposed. 

When endeavouring to educate a man or set of men, the first 
inquiry made by a wise teacher is, what are the circumstances 
on which the welfare of the given individual or individuals will 
eventually be mainly dependent; what, in other words, will 
probably be their situation in life and what circumstance chiefly. 
influence the happiness of that situation. By this means he 
learns the knowledge which is most essential to these persons 
—he learns in fact the end which as a teacher he ought to have 
in view, what knowledge he ought to endeavour to impart. The 
next inquiry is as to the means of imparting it; what mode is 
most efficient to the attainment of his end. In order that he 
may be enabled properly to frame these means, he must. 
inquire into the actual state of the individual to be taught: he 
must discover the degree of his knowledge, his frame of mind, 
his feelings, his prejudices, his habits, his wants; in short his 
whole situation moral, physical, and intellectual, should to the 
greatest possible extent, be learned by him about to undertake 
the task of instruction, otherwise the wrong sort of knowledge’ 
will be conceived to be necessary, and the wrong means taken 
to impart it. It is evident, for example, that the instruc- 
tion requisite for a savage must be of a description totally 
different from that which is needed by an ignorant member of. 
a civilized community. To reclaim a man from the wild 
life of the forest, to teach him the benefits of union. into 
a social body, is not the same task, as raising from the letha 
of his ignorance the degraded member of a society prone, 
formed, who knows full well the power of the law—who from 
habit yields it obedience—who knows no other state, than that 
of men united together into a political society ; and who is igno- 
rant of, and sighs not for, the precarious yet exquisite delights 
of a roaming, independent savage. Again, to enlighten the. 
embriuted labourer of a civilized community requires far different 
means and matter of instruction from those necessarily called 


for in imparting knowledge to him whose mind has already been: 
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trained and accustomed to intellectual labour ; who has learned 
the main circumstances on which his welfare depends, and who 
pants after further knowledge as the certain means of bettering 
his condition. 

Moreover a wise teacher, having learned the probable station 
and actual condition of the individual to be taught, will be. 
greatly influenced in his manner of instruction, by the fact of 
that individual being an adult or a child: for although, whether 
he be a manor a child, the first great object must be the 
same, viz. to create in him a desire for instruction, yet there is 
a grand difference between the child and the man as respects 
the mode to be employed in creating such a desire. The child 
requires for the most part amusement and excitement, in order 
that he be rendered laborious, docile, and willing; but a man 
must be made to feel, that knowledge will have an immediate 
influence on his well-being. The amusing tales, the varied 
picture of the fortunes of mankind, as depicted in the romances 
called histories, which delight a child’s imagimation, and which 
by degrees lure him from one step to another, silently creating 
a habit of study, and thus eventually a desire to be instructed 
—these things would be rejected. by the man, intent on his 
own immediate wants, pressed by misfortunes, and seeking: 
for relief. That which interests him, that which will alone be 
listened to by him, is that which promises him relief. 

When “ The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” 
first entered upon its labours, what was the situation of “ those 
numerous classes of the population whose information the 
Committee had especially in view?” What may be supposed 
to have been the results of an inquiry into their situation 
conducted upon the principles above indicated ?. What, in other 
words, was their position in society ;. what the circumstances 
on which their welfare chiefly depended, what of these could be 
influenced by education? What, in fact, was the matter of 
instruction which they first needed? What besides was the 
situation of the people, physical, intellectual and moral—TIn 
other words what instruction could they, should they have 
received. The following we believe to be a correct though. 
general description of the mental, moral, and physical, state of 
the people of this country at that period,—a mental and moral 
state dependent chiefly on the physical circumstances by which 
they were surrounded. The knowledge which they required 
will be learned, first from a consideration of the situation which 
they held in society, the part which they were called upon to 

rform, and secondly from the description of the moral and. 
intellectual condition which immediately follows. The means 
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of instructing people so situated, will be the second and main 
practical matter of inquiry. 

The community at large may be divided, as regards educa- 
tion, into two distinct classes, the one being composed of 
persons the main business of whose youth, has been the 
receiving instruction; the second being composed of those with 
whom the receiving of instruction has been during youth a 
matter of secondary if any consideration. With the moral and 
intellectual state of the first class, our present purpose has no 
concern: our business now is with that far more numerous 
section who, from deficiency in means, that is in money-means, 
have been imperfectly educated. 

The members of this class, though connected by the one 
circumstance of being imperfectly educated, are still exceedingly 
dissimilar on all the points which we are now endeavouring to 
investigate. The small shopkeeper or the skilled mechanic, is a 
being widely distinguished from the husbandman. He is a person 
having wants of a higher description, his mind though compara- 
tively uninstructed is of a much more elevated order, than that 
of the poor agricultural hind ;—and even when pressed by want, 
and broken down by misery, from the mere fact of living in a 
crowded city, the mechanic is always, and must always, be as 
compared with the agricultural labourer in the same want and 
misery, to a high degree intelligent and sagacious. The cha- 


racter of his mind is one usually well fitted to receive instruc- 


tion, while that of the labourer is for the most part stubborn 
and intractable. Not only is the sum of knowledge, then, dif- 
erent in these two classes of men, but so also is their whole 
mental condition, The one set are eager after instruction and 
value it highly, the others are careless respecting it, because 
ignorant of its importance. The persons usually termed opera- 
tives added to the various tradesmen living in town, may be 
considered as completely bisecting the portion of the popula- 
tion of whom we are now speaking, and as forming a distinct 
class, while the agricultural labourers may be viewed as the 
remaining section, and by their habits, by their degree of know- 
ledge, their physical condition, also forming a distinct class. 
When viewing the situation of these two sections of the 
population, it must be evident, that however different may be 
their mental and moral culture, the welfare of their condition is 
dependent mainly on the same set of circumstances—that their 
own influence over those circumstances is nearly, if not pre- 
cisely, the same, and that, consequently, the matter of instruc- 
tion that ought to be received by them is identical, however 
different should be the manner in which it should be conveyed. 
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All these persons live by the wages of labour ; and in propor- 
tion to the amount of these wages, is the happiness they are 
enabled to enjoy. On this single circumstance their whole 
condition depends; an error on this matter is a fatal error, 
fraught with woe and misery not only to themselves, but also to 
the whole community. The first grand subject, then, on which 
the labouring population ought to be instructed, is, what are the 
circumstances on which the rate of wages depends. The know- 
ledge of these circumstances must precede anything like com- 
fort in their condition, and consequently must precede the 
acquirement of any knowledge that has not an immediate and 
palpable application to obtaining the means of subsistence, It 
may safely be asserted, that considering the situation of the 
labouring classes, with a desire to discover the knowledge most 
important to them, that which ought most immediately to be 
conveyed, that most fertile in beneficial consequences, is a 
knowledge of the various circumstances on which the rate of 
wages depends ; how and to what extent these are under their 
own control; how intimately they are connected with their 
own happiness, and that of all whom they hold dear. 

This knowledge is, and must be, the foundation-stone of all 
others; without it the Jabourer must be poor, must be miserable, 
must be degraded. If he have it not, all attempts to better his 
condition (all attempts not based upon imparting this instruc- 
tion) must be futile. 

The subject matter of instruction here proposed embraces a 
wide field. In it are included the importance of the existence 
of property, and by necessary implication, of government, and 
of rules of morality. The necessary obedience to law, the 
necessary practice of virtuous conduct, of frugality, kindness, 
and beneficence. Inshort, to this one subject, many, if not most 
of all the general portions of the moral sciences are closely allied. 

When the labouring population have been made to compre- 
hend what influence is exercised by wages over their own hap- 
piness, when they have learned in how much that rate depends 
on their own conduct, in how much on that of other men ; when 
by this means (the only effectual means) they are made to see 
the necessity of a strict adherence to morality and law, and are 
consequently made moral, and obedient, and easy in their con- 
dition, then is the time when we may hope to succeed in con- 
veying a knowledge of those physical sciences, on which also 
their welfare, as well as that of the community at large, is so 
greatly dependent. Let no one, however, suppose it to be here 
asserted that the various classes of knowledge above mentioned 
may not go hand in hand, and in great measure be imparted at 
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one and the same time. This it is by no means our intention to 
assert ; all knowledge is closely united, and to a certain extent 
its various: branches may commodiously be acquired together. 
But any plan of instructing the labouring population, not based 
upon the principle of giving them the key to the understanding 
of the circumstances on which immediately their welfare must 
depend, has failed, must, and will for ever fail. 
ut on these vital questions, what was the state of the 
— knowledge in the year 1827, the period at which the 
ociety for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge began its labours. 
Then, as now, the | ae were profoundly ignorant, and vehe- 
mently prejudiced. hen, as now, blinded by their misery, 
they attributed their distress to circumstances, which had 
little, often no influence on their condition ; they were irritated, 
hostile. to existing institutions, hostile in many ways to the 
existence of property, careless as regards the law, and often 





* In the Bolton Chronicle of April 8, 1826, there is a distinct proposal 
that the legislature should affix a minimum of wages. This, from a care- 
ful perusal of the proceedings of the various bodies of the manufacturing 
labourers, we way safely assert was a favourite doctrine amongst the 
labouring population at that period. ‘They ascribed their miseries almost 


‘wholly to the cupidity of their masters, and totally overlooked the true 


causes of their distress. In the same paper is an address to Mr. Peel, by 


the weavers, in which the power-leoms are said to have struck the grand 


blow at the happiness of the poor, and to have worked incalculable injury 
to the country; and “they protest against such innovations, as sapping 
the foundations of society.” April 24 of the same year, at Blackburn, a 
mob attacked the factory of Messrs. Eccles and Co., for the sole purpose 
of destroying the power-looms. The soldiers were called in, and two people 
shot. At Accrington a similar attack was made on the factory of Messrs. 
Sykes. In fact, throughout the whole manufacturing districts, the same 
spirit prevailed, and constant disturbance was the consequence. The 
tnisery of the people at this period was absolutely dreadful, a very large 
portion of them being unemployed. A universal demand at .this period 


vas for a repeal of the Corn-laws ; but as might have been expected, the 
desires of the poor, whether wrong or right, were then, as now, wholly dis- 


regarded. In the Morning Chronicle of May 1, 1826, in commenting on 
these various disturbances, it is said, ‘‘ It is much to be wished that correct 
views with respect to machinery, were generally entertained.” In place of 
this instruction, and in place of repealing the Corn-laws, the ministers 
being seriously alarmed, called out the soldiers, and for that time settled 
the matter by the bayonet. In an affair at Chadderton, (to use a militar 
hrase as applicable to the matter) six men and one woman were killed. 
f any one will take the trouble to read the accounts respecting the misery 
and want of the people in 1826, as contained in the papers of the time, he 
will soon have a vivid conception of the sort of instruction needed by the 
people. We have a hook before us, containing various extracts from the 
daily papers of the time, giving an account of the then situation of these 
poor people, and a more heart-rending detail of ignorance and wretched- 
ness was never exhibited in the history of human misery. ' 
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justly, though a inimical to it, from peculiar defects extend- 
ing their hatred to the very being of law. Moreover they were 
then, as now, in direful distress. To alleviate this distress, coni- 
binations against machinery were entered into, quack remedies 
were propounded, in order to remodel society (and these futile, 
idle dreamings, were greedily swallowed) the misery and the 
ignorance have continued, irritation has increased, oppression 
has been practised ; still ee hostility was the consequence, 
riotous assemblages, forcible raising of wages, open attacks on 
— property, breaking machines, firing barns and ricks, 

ave at length succeeded. Every man gifted with common 
forethought could foresee most of these dreadful results. The 
instructed saw, and declared, that the misery of the people 
would drive them to desperation ; they saw, and they declared, 
that this misery was produced in great measure by circurastances 
over which the labourer had himself the control ; that the only . 
means to rescue him from that misery was, to instruct him as 
to the causes of it; and that the amelioration of the govern- 
ment, bad as it is, and bad they well knew it to be, must be a 
matter of secondary consideration ; that the best government, 
excepting in so far as it would educate the people, would be 
— to rescue them from the misery into. which they had 
allen. 

Such was the situation of the manufacturing class; but 
miserable and ignorant as they were, the agricultural labourers 
surpassed them, both in wretchedness and ignorance. The 
riots of the last few months, the proceedings of the large bodies 
of people who spread terror and devastation over the country, 
their language, their aims, their whole conduct, the trials of 
these poor creatures, all proclaim loudly, and to our shame, a 
degradation, intellectual, moral, and physical, unknown even 
among the wretched manufacturers. 

From this necessarily short and very general description, it 
must be evident to every one who is at all versed in | cc 
science, that the following propositions respecting the education 
of the people, may safely be hazarded :— : 

1. That the persons chiefly needing instruction being wholly 
composed of labourers, persons living by the wages of labour ; 
the first instruction which they needed was such, as would in- 
form them of the circumstances which govern the rate of wages; 
and the various branches of knowledge involved in that instruc- 
tion. 

2. That supposing these persons to be ignorant of these cir- 
cumstances, such was the instruction which they ought: first to 
have received. 
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3. But, from the evidence, small as it is, above given, it is but 
too certain that the labouring population of all classes, were in 
total darkness on this vital subject. 

4, Not only were the people ignorant on this subject, but it 
is never denied that they are generally uninstructed ; that their 
minds, considered with reference to the receiving of instruction, 
are feeble; and that however desirous some may be of know- 
ledge, yet all, to be enabled to receive it, require to be addressed 
in the simplest and most intelligible form. 

We may state, generally then, that the matter of their instruc- 
tion should have related to their situation as labourers ; and 
that the form or manner of it should have been suited to a very 
ordinary power of receiving knowledge. 

When the people were in this condition, the “ Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge” among them, made its appear- 
ance, What was the nature of the instruction they propounded 
to the people, thus profoundly ignorant of all the circumstances 
absolutely affecting their very existence? What was the 
manner they assumed in addressing the rude, untutored minds 
of those about to be their scholars ? 

First came a discourse on the objects, advantages, and plea- 
sures of science. This was a preliminary treatise, and con- 
tained almost every fault which a treatise of the kind could con- 
tain, being full of glaring errors, obscure in language, con- 
fused in plan, a flourish of rhetoric, not a guide to knowledge, 
addressed to the educated not the ignorant. Then followed, 1. 
Hydrostatics, 2. Hydraulics. 3. Pneumatics. 4 and 5, 
Heat. 6,7, 8,1]. Mechanics. 9 and 44, Animal Mechanics. 
10 and 18. Familiar account of Lord Bacon’s Novum Organum. 
Here the enumeration for our purpose may be closed. The 
reader who is desirous of obtaining the complete list, may refer 
to page 25 of the Reports and Prospectus, 1830. He will find 
it a worthy complement of this commencement. To a people 
ignorant of every thing most intimately connected with their 
welfare, he will find offered as matter of instruction two treatises, 
46 and 53, on the Polarisation of Light, and another on the 
Rigidity of Cordage! : 

f the observations above hazarded on the matter of instruc- 
tion to be conveyed to the people be just, a series of treatises, 
pretending to be for their use, of a more preposterous descrip- 
tion, can hardly be conceived. What, for example, could be 
expected from a treatise on Dynamics being read by one of the 
poor labourers of Kent, who clamorously demanded a rise of 
wages? What instruction, moreover, could be conveyed to him 
by a treatise, in which the subject matter is conveyed after the 
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following fashion? “The orifice of discharge, as indicated by 
the dots in B, was an Hyperboloid of the fourth order.” “In 
rivers or open channels, the velocity and quantity discharged at 
different depths, would be as the square roots of those depths.” 
Again, “Thus in fig. 2, if ABCD represents a reservoir of 
water, and BCGI a canal leading therefrom, and sloping from 
the prolonged horizontal line ABH, the bottom of the water at 
C would have a velocity as the square root of the depth BC. 
The water at E would flow with a velocity proportioned to the 


square root of the depth FE, and that at Gas ./HG, while the top 
water 1 would have less velocity.” [See Hydraulics, p. 4). 
From these passages alone, (and be it remarked they are a fair 
example of the style employed throughout the whole article) 
one of two things may fairly be concluded ; either the committee 
were totally ignorant of the people to whom they were address- 
ing themselves, or if they were not so ignorant, they were 
totally incapable of judging of what was required to instruct 
them. Here in the very outset of their career, they committed 
two gross and palpable errors ;—first they made choice of the 
wrong matter; secondly, from the manner of their instruction, 
they were utterly incomprehensible to nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand of the labouring classes. 

The object proposed, it may be presumed, in their endeavours 
to educate the people, was to improve their condition by improv- 
ing their intelligence ; and for the purpose of improving their intel- 
ligence, a necessary preliminary, it may also be presumed, would 
be, that the people should listen to their teachers, and when 
listening to, should understand them. They who have a 
sincere desire to raise the intelligence of any man, or set of men, 
are always, or should be always, earnest to discover the shortest 
means to that desirable end; and to some persons it might 
appear rather a roundabout way to increase the intelligence, 
and thus improve the condition of an ignorant, prejudiced, and 
half-starved multitude, to propound to them the theory of 
motion in fluid bodies. Suppose that a man were desirous of 
civilizing a tribe of Cherokee Indians, would the most effectual 
means to that end be, to propound to them the matter of the 
Society’s Treatises above enumerated ; or might a more probably 
successful method be, to point out to the savage the immediate 
benefits to be derived froma settled habitation, from tilling the 
earth, and providing beforehand for the wants that must neces- 
sarily come on him at various seasons of the year, and various 
periods of his life ? To show him how precarious were all his pre- 
sent enjoyments—how painful his many privations—and to trace 
them to the wild unsteady life he was leading. There are some 
VOL. x1v.— Westminster Review. Z2¢ 
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who would consider a lesson of this sort more instructive to 
such a mind, than a treatise on hydraulics—and who would 
deem the treatise not more instructive to an English labourer, 
than to a Cherokee Indian. 

In 1826, the weavers at Blackburn—as we have already 
stated, were in a situation of horrid destitution— They broke 
out into a furious rebellion; and put partially into execution a 
determination to destroy all the power looms. The feelin 
against the existence of power looms was universal, and equally 
general was the opinion that a minimum of wages fixed by the 
Legislature was the sole means of rescuing the population from 
destruction.” —See the note p. 370, in which these opinions are 
proved to have been general. 

Consider the condition, mental and physical, of a labouring 
weaver in 1826. Remember that he knew of scholastic educa- 
tion little more than reading and writing; perhaps he was able 
to add a few figures together, and that formed the sum total of 
his arithmetic. This man reduced to distress, seeks for the 
means of relief; he contemplates the various circumstances 
around him, and endeavours to learn what of those circumstances 
have an influence on his well being, what of those circum- 
stances he can control, so that his well being may be secured. 
Rade, ignorant, seeing only a few, a very few of the many in- 
tricate workings of society, he mistakes (is it wonderful ?) the 
real cause of his misery. Driven to desperation, he clamours 
against the existence of machinery, he accuses the government 
of creating his distress. In the midst of his doubts and his 
misery, he hears that a society of really benevolent men have 
combined together, for the purpose not of conveying to him 
immediate relief, but of enlightening his mind, of giving him 
forethought and useful knowledge—knowledge by which he 
will eventually be enabled to set a guard upon his well being, 
and ward off the attacks of poverty, and its long train of miseries. 
He, with his friends, subscribes a sixpence, and buys the 
Society’s first Treatise. He finds it headed Hydrostatics. This 
somewhat puzzles him ; however, having full confidence in his 
benevolent instructors, he takes the tract home, and com- 
mences with an anxious heart, reading the precious wisdom to 
the friends who had subscribed to purchase it. Fancy the 
wondering weaver blundering through the following passage. 


‘ Hydrostatics is the science which treats of the pressure of watery 
or liquid fluids. Hydraulics treats of their motion; and Pneumatics 
treats of the pressure and motion of the air, and other light elastic 
fluids of a similar kind. These words are derived from the Greek 
tongue, which being well fitted to combine words together, and there- 
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by to express the union and the difference of ideas, has been very 
generally used for scientific names.’ 


The weaver, though ignorant, is not without sense, and his 
conclusions would be, (we know that in many cases they were) 
much after the following description : 

‘I am a man by my Retuns obliged to spend the greater por- 
tion of my time in labouring for my bare subsistence. The few 
minutes I can devote to any other pursuit, ought only to be 
employed on matters deeply gg oe be welfare as a human 
being, and member of society. Though it be very requisite that 
these sciences should be known and studied and — it is 
by no means necessary that J should know and study them, as 
ascience. As any thing but a mere amusement, they must be 
to me a dead letter. My time is too much occupied to permit 
me more than slightly to glance at them; as a matter of real 
importance to me, it is no more requisite that I should under- 
stand thus imperfectly these abstruse sciences, than that I 
should have a partial knowledge of shoemaking, tailoring, the 
art of a blacksmith, a jeweller, a watch-maker, or mathematical 
instrument maker. There is much knowledge of which every 
man must be content to be ignorant; even those who have all 
their time at their disposal, can acquire only a part of science. 
How much more, then, ought we to forego, who are harassed 
by ever constant labour? It behoves every man to learn that 
part of knowledge, which has the most immediate and power- 
ful influence on his own well being. He must first learn his 
trade, or business, or art: if it be his purpose to pursue mathe- 
matical art or science, then let him pursue the investigations 
here pointed out. But I ask, and [ask it in all humility, is not 
there some knowledge, that is or ought to be common to us all? 
Can I by knowledge rescue myself from the misery which 
assails me? Can we as a body gain such intelligence, as will 
ensure us from this dreadful want? We are told that know- 
ledge is power; but in what way is it power? If absolute 
legislatorial power were granted us tomorrow, could we rescue 
the millions of this nation now starving, from their horrible con- 
dition? You tell us that we could not. If our minds were 
enlightened, what portion of that enlightenment would enable 
us to benefit our condition? Would it be an understanding 
of Hydrostatics ? of Lord Bacon’s Novum Organum? of Pneu- 
matics? of the Polarization of Light? No, it would be none of 
these, it would be a knowledge of the circumstances which 
really influence wages. Our dispute with the other classes of 
society is on this point; are they right, or are we? You say 
that we are wrong, you tell us that were our plans for our own 
2c2 
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amelioration carried into execution, greater mischief would be 
the result; you tell us, however, that knowledge on our part 
may and will rescue us from misery; but that knowledge you 
pertinaciously withhold.’ 

If in place of the intelligent weaver, an agricultural labourer 
be the supposed object of instruction, the means employed by 
this Society appear still more preposterous. Hodge with a fire- 
brand in his hand, about to set the standing corn in a blaze, 
and the Committee for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge pre- 
senting him with various of their treatises, say for example, 
their ill-digested papers on Heat, in hopes of thereby preventing 
his dreadful purpose, would form a very instructive, though 
somewhat ludicrous picture. The astoundment of the poor 
wretch can be easily conceived, and might easily be pourtrayed ; 
the eager haste and fear of the dilettanti Committee would form 
an admirable contrast; and in the back ground as a corps de 
reserve might be placed the secretary, with ready piles of the 
inestimable wisdom.* 

Can it be supposed that the Committee were really as igno- 
rant of the mental wants of the people, as by their treatises we 
should be justified in believing them to have been? If not, and 
in charity this ought to be believed, what were the causes of 
this their strange preposterous attempt at instruction? The 
answer to this question is fraught with important consequences. 

The Committee were afraid to make any well directed attempt 
at instructing the people. 

The Committee was composed of the wrong class of persons ; 
and 

The writers employed were unfit in every way to be popular 
instructors. 

In the preliminary treatise, the celebrated person who is 
known to be the author, considers the sciences as divided into 
three great classes; those which relate, 1. to Number and 
Quantity; 2.to Matter, and 3.to Mind. He proposed to him- 
self at the outset, to describe the various objects, advantages, 
and pleasures of these sciences ; when, however, he reaches that 
part of his subject, wherein he should treat of the objects, 
advantages, and pleasures of the moral sciences, he swerves at 





* At length when the country is in a blaze, at the eleventh hour the 
Society has published some treatises on Machinery. Fear alone has in- 
structed them as it has instructed their betters. The consequences of popu- 
lar ignorance, and the futility of their attempts to disperse that igno- 
rance, were predicted years since. The remonstrances then made, were 
repulsed ; it is to be hoped that this worthy body of men will derive a lesson 
from experience. 
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once from his straight-forward course, and quietly says, “ we 
shall abstain at present from entering at all upon this field.” 
The man who wrote this passage, was the governing spirit of the 
Society; as he directed, the others followed; they were but 
tools in his hands. He then lived in dread of his aristocrat 
party. He unfortunately had linked himself with a party; he 
panted after place and power at their hands, and for unworthy 
ambition, he nullified his efforts for the education of the people.* 
Those efforts had, as is usual in such cases, been met with a 
vile and interested clamour by the clergy and aristocracy. 
Before this priestly, aristocratic cry, this man of real bene- 
volence quailed with fear; wishing, nevertheless, still to 
pursue his well-intended purpose, he hoped to instruct the 
people on matters wherein the self-interests of those who raised 
the yell against instruction would be little if at all concerned ; 
the command was given to promulgate treatises on the abstruse 
points of physical science; and thus, as it is ever with this 
trembling race of trimming politicians, he offended all parties, 
and benefited none. The sequacious tribe who acted accord- 
ing to his will, received their cue, and were ready to give 
answers to all who remonstrated. To the faction of priests they 
were ready to point out, that the matters they propounded were 
of pure science unconnected with any interests, and involving 
no liberal consequences fatal to their unhallowed extortions. 
The blind was too flimsy to deceive the practical selfish sagacity 
of these men. They have opposed, and still continue to oppose, 
every endeavour on the part of the Society to disseminate 
knowledge. To those who had at heart the proper instruction 
of the people, and who pressed the Committee to face the diffi- 
culties, and boldly to come forward with the sort of knowledge 
really required, the answer was, “ Wait ; the time will soon come 
when we may hazard this knowledge; we as well as you are 
really desirous of imparting it; but you know the prejudices 
and interests arrayed against us; you are too impatient,—in 
good time all will be forthcoming.” It is a lamentable thing, 
that the friends of mankind are always met with these vain ex- 
cuses: that their efforts are paralyzed by these middle measures, 
that they are ever put off, delayed, tired out, and broken in 
spirit, by the constant meddling intervention of a set of trem- 
bling cowards. Assuredly the people have received sufficient 
warning, that these temporising, prudent friends, are in reality 
more mischievous than their most decided open enemies. Never 





* When this passage was written the noble person here spoken of had 
not been long in office; since then his efforts deserve unmingled admira- 
tion, and fully redeem all former errors. We have allowed the paragraph 
to remain, in order to mark our former and our present feeling. 
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was there a great undertaking planned for the amelioration of 
the condition of the people, never was there a cheering hope of 
a wide-spread reform entertained, but in came a body of these 
feeble-minded pusillanimous hypocrites to mar the beneficial 
scheme, to fritter it into uselessness, to dash all hope, and 
paralyse all exertion. 

Besides this desire to compromise with those with whom no 
compromise can be made, besides this fear of the opinion of 
classes whose opinion ought never to have been consulted, 
there were in the composition of the Committee fatal obstacles 
to its success. In the observations which follow, nothing is 
intended beyond a consideration of these persons in the character 
of instructors of the people ; all that is now sought is, to learn 
whether they were or were not fitted for the task they under- 
took. With the individuals in any other than their public 
capacity, we have, at present, no concern. 

The same spirit of compromise which has governed the acts 
of the Society, presided at its formation. We see men of all 
parties congregated under one name=—the best friends of the 
people, their bitterest enemies—the staunchest advocates for a 
free press, the most virulent opponents to all political discus- 
sion: Radicals, Tories, Whigs, High Churchmen, Dissenters, 
are all banded together for the proposed purpose of communi- 
cating knowledge. Sir James Scarlett figures in the same list 
with the profound historian of British India. Captain Basil 
Hall is a member of a committee of which Mr. Brougham 
appears as chairman; and Mr. Warburton a brother member. 
What was to be done with this ill-assorted assembly? How 
satisfy the libel-hunting propensities of the Whig Attorney Ge- 
neral, and yet please those that were real friends of free discus- 
sion on all topics? The only way was to avoid all matters on 
which dispute could arise; avoid all subjects, that ought to 
have been treated. 

Any one who knows how committees of this kind are con- 
ducted, is aware that the many names with titles and distinc- 
tions attached to them, are mere things of straw, used to give 
wn imposing air to the Society, and to ensure consideration. 
All that is required by those thus lending the sanction of their 
names, is, that they be not, what is termed committed. The 
really working machmery is composed of a very few individuals, 
a few active persons. Unfortunately, there are in societies of 
this description, many who have little to do, who are busied 
very little about their personal concerns, and who are glad to 
derive importance from the exercise of the power attached to 
the office of committee-man. The men best fitted to the task 
seldom can give, seldom are willing to give, their time and trou- 
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ble to following out the details of the plan*; the business, 
therefore, falls into the hands of the busy, meddling generation 
who universally congregate where such schemes are in opera- 
tion. These are usually very prudent people; wishing to con- 
ciliate the powerful persons with whom they are accidentally 
associated—and fearfully anxious not so to conduct themselves, 
as to call for their interference. They wish to be busy—they 
wish to be supposed acting with my Lord This, or Sir Something 
That—they do not desire my Lord This really to act—and 
they well know that he will not do so, unless their proceedings 
disturb the sensitive nervousness of the noble personage. They 
are consequently ever on the alert, ever in a feverish alarm— 
“This is too strong, that must not be hazarded.” “ Though 
true, we dare not put it forward.” “ We shall lose all our 
powerful supporters.” ‘Those are dangerous subjects, better 
leave politics alone. Ours is a very nice harmless society—we 
now form a comfortable coerie of scientific persons ; and as for 
political brawling, we want none of it. We feel very happy as 
we are, and desire to remain so.” But persons who will not 
brave the interested clamours of the aristocracy, are unfit to be 
teachers of the people ; they who are desirous of maintaining 
their own ease, ought not to have thrust themselves into the 
places of better men, and undertaken so important, so arduous 
aduty. These /ittérateurs, amateur authors ; di/ettanti virtuos?, 
writing gentlemen, men of nice taste and fastidious criticism, 
carpers at syllables, affected connoisseurs of style, hunters after 
polished phrases and elegant periods; these are not the class 
to educate the million. Bold and masculine understandings— 
men possessed of a thorough knowledge of the mental and phy- 
sical wants of the people—men imbued with a high spirit, of 
undaunted courage, seeking not reputation by their productions, 
but wishing to instruct, to convey their opinions to the minds 
of the ignorant—men who assume to themselves the office of 
popular instructors, not because they obtain scme paltry consi- 
deration thereby, but because they are seriously intent upon the 
great end of disseminating knowledge, of promoting virtue and 
happiness among the people—these are the menalone fit to be po- 
pular instructors, alone capable of diffusing useful knowledge.+ 





* Be it remembered that no apology is here offered, or intended to be 
offered, for the indifference, or idleness of any one. To our eyes, there 
appears avery small distinction between those who from want of firmness 
and industry, let the ill-intentioned have their own way, and the ill-inten- 
tioned themselves. The watchman who sees the thief break in and steal, 
and yet makes no effort to prevent him, is no better than the thief. 

+ One namealas! has disappeared from the list of the Committee, which 
to those who knew the bold, honest, intelligent youth who held it, was 
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From the commencement of their labours to the present hour, 
the Committee have exhibited a steady absence of every quality 
which their office required ; and every scheme which they have 
proposed has afforded additional evidence of their profound igno- 
rance of the temper, feelings, and wants of the people. When it 
was objected, that the features of the Useful Knowledge Society 
were unfit for the people, they proposed the notable plan of 
propounding to them Entertaining Knowledge ; and in further- 
ance of this scheme, they published a volume containing anec- 
dotes of those who had acquired knowledge under difficulties, 
another on insect architecture, &c. Thus most satisfactorily 
shewing here as before, either that they did not know the 
mental wants of the people, or if knowing, would not 
supply them. By whom are these volumes read? By the 
mechanics, weavers, labourers! No—but by the children of 
the educated classes. It is a fatal error in a popular teacher 
to believe ignorant men possessed of the same feeling, and 
requiring the same inducements, as children. The careless, 
reckless gaiety and improvidence of childhood, are not the cha- 
racteristics of the labouring and uninstructed poor. A painful 
anxiety is their ever constant attendant ; the springing restless- 
ness of infancy is broken down, and succeeded by habits of 
steady unremitting labour—pleasure unfortunately is not the 
object of a poor man’s life. The great absorbing end of every 
endeavour, is to provide for his very existence: the horrors of 
poverty are ever before his eyes, no amusement can chace away 
the recollection of the fiend: his situation is too painfully op- 
pressive to allow his thoughts to waver; they are concentrated on 
himself, not with pleasure, but with miserable and harassing re- 
flexions ; not in a spirit of gay and buoyant carelessness, but of 
doubt, dread, and humiliation. This is not the being to be amused 
by tales, by minute descriptions of a wasp’s nest, or the economy 
ofa fly. These things may form a fit pabulum for the eager 





some guarantee for the good intentions of the Committee, and eventually 
for their good conduct. Wealthy, yet ardently desirous of elevating the 
poorer classes ; virtuous, and at the same time, intrepid ; instructed, and 
wishing to make others so; possessing leisure, yet laborious ; he exhibited 
a combination of qualities, which unfortunately for mankind, is of too 
rare occurrence. His exertions on this Committee are known only to a 
few—and can never be properly appreciated. The ill-feeling that he 
braved, the delays and crosses he was obliged to bear—the Jukewarm 
friends he had to cheer, the hidden but steady opponents he had to meet, 
the intricate a and chicanery by which from day to day his benevolent 
plans were thwarted, can be known to, and estimated only by, those friends 
in whose recollections his memory will ever be in honour; and who from 
feeling daily the want of his powerful assistance, are daily compelled to 
remember and to lament his untimely fate. 
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curiosity of a child, but to the anxious labourer appear, and are, 
frivolous and unworthy of regard. Had the society been con- 
tent to have considered themselves in this case as writing ele- 
mentary treatises for children, perhaps our strictures would not 
have been called for. 

It may fairly be doubted, whether the Committee ever con- 
ceived for themselves a plan for the education either of a 
labouring or an adult population. Not having done so, they 
have been acting on a vague, undefined sentiment of what was 
required, and have unsuspectingly been led to confound that 
education with such as they themselves have received, with 
such as they are imparting to their own children. They have 
supposed, that because they would have been interested in the 
one class of writings when they were children, in the other now 
that they are men, the uninstructed poor must be so. They 
have left out of consideration, the vast difference in the situation, 
in the state and tone of mind, of the poor, and of themselves. 
Not only are the poor ignorant, and thus unlike those that are 
termed the upper classes—but they have different sentiments. 
Their whole lt way of thinking, feeling, are of another 
description. Their mistakes, prejudices, vices, virtues, are of a 
nature unlike those of the rich. Any plan of education, there- 
fore, for these people, and more especially for the adult popula- 
tion, must be different from that upon which the upper classes 
are instructed. Of the manner adopted by those who have 
attempted through the medium of the society’s tracts to convey 
knowledge, we shall immediately speak—what is now under 
consideration is the matter, and the mode. By mode, is meant, 
the order in which the knowledge is conveyed—what portions 
first, what last; what at this time, what at that. By manner, 
is meant the bearing of the instructor: the character, temper, 
and language he assumes. 

Had the Committee understood its mission, one of its first 
endeavours would have been to obtain a knowledge of the state 
of the people on these various points. Having carefully ob- 
tained, sifted, and classified it, a general plan ought to have been 
framed and based upon the knowledge so gained. This plan, 
and the evidence on which it was framed, ought to have been 
communicated to the writers, so that each might have formed a 
correct conception of the difficulties im the part of the task 
undertaken by him; difficulties resulting from the state of the 

erson to be instructed. Nothing of this sort has been done, 

o rule has been followed, no organization adopted. Hetero- 
geneous subjects have been chosen (always avoiding those 
really important); each writer has been left to pursue what 
object he pleased in treating of it; the aids that he might have 
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derived through the means of a powerful body, with respect to 
a knowledge of the situation of those to whom he was writing, 
have not been afforded ; and the consequence has been a com- 
oe? of mistake, disorder, and inefficiency almost inconceiva- 
ble. 

Supposing that an individual is to receive a complete educa- 
tion; if sufficient time and expense can be devoted to such a 
purpose, a plan is adopted, which all along has reference to 
that end. A wide foundation is laid, vast means of acquiring 
knowledge are slowly and accurately imparted, and no know- 
ledge is conveyed with the intent of being brought into imme- 
diate use in the business of life. A plan of a complete educa- 
tion having been conceived, the object is to fill up that plan ; 
the whole circle which it contains is gone through, before the 
— being educated is called upon to act. All branches of 

nowledge are deferred till the period at which they can best 
be imparted, reference being always had to the complete plan 
in view. In such cases, the mode, that is the order in which 
the various portions of science are learned, should be widely 
different from that pursued where such completeness cannot be 
expected ; and still more dissimilar to that adopted in teach- 
ing an adult ignorant and poor. Where a complete education 
cannot be aimed at, the first inquiry is what may with least 
evil be omitted: where immediate action on the part of the 
individual is required, as in the case of the adult, the question 
ought to be what should first be taught. These questions can 
alone be determined, on a definite conception of the situation of 
the party to be instructed. Having, however, once determined 
that situation, the framing the plan or order would not be diffi- 
cult. When once framed it should be steadily acted on; but 
of this kind of regularity and forethought, of even the necessity 
of such, the Society has afforded no evidence in the matter, the 
mode, or the manner, of its treatises. 

Hitherto the causes of failure mentioned have been peculiar 
to the Committee ; we now come to the genus trritabile of authors. 

From the observations already hazarded, the reader may prob- 
ably have perceived the nature of some of the objections to the 
manner generally adopted by the writers of the Society’s works. 
That manner has two great defects, considering the works as 
intended to be popular works. The one is, that they are for the 
most part unintelligible to the readers for whom they are in- 
tended ; the other, that by the tone assumed, excessive offence 
has very generally been given to these individuals. 

Works of science may now be written for three distinct classes 
of readers, and with three distinct ends in view. They may 
first be addressed to the scientific world, and intended to be a 
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scientific exposition of their subject. The works of the Society 
for the Diffosion of Useful Knowledge, however, were never 
supposed to be of this description. And if for a moment such 
a supposition could be entertained, our strictures on them, 
though of a different character, would be still more condemna- 
tory than at present. They are for the most part written in a style 
loose, vague, marked by an extreme want of precision, accu- 
racy, and clearness, while the matter is ill-arranged, and the 
statements often glaringly erroneous. As scientific productions 
they are generally below mediocrity. But these expositions 
may be supposed addressed to another class of readers, viz. 
those not desirous of any very profound investigation of the 
various branches of science, but wishing to attain a general 
knowledge of the whole; persons who make the study of 
physics one part of their general education. And for the 
purpose of instruction to this extent the treatises of the Society 
are not ill adapted, though many of them are unfit even for 
this end, being in a high degree misleading, confused, and 
ineffective. Their character varies constantly between that of 
scientific treatises and popular-expositions ; the persons who 
composed them, being generally possessed of the knowledge in 
question, but for the most part without the power of expounding 
it to an unscientific scholar. Any one may obtain a correct 
conception of the merely partial efficiency of these works, by 
comparing them with the popular expositions of Dr. Arnott, 
who has done more, single-handed, to disseminate physical 
science among this class of readers, than the whole ote of 
writers for the Society of Useful Knowledge. However, con- 
sidered as writers for the class in question, let it not be sup- 
posed that we wish todecry theirlabours. They have generally 
compressed within very narrow limits, much useful instruction. 
They have placed within the reach of many readers, a vast 
quantity of knowledge, which otherwise they could not have 
attained but with great trouble. The various branches of 
science have been treated each as a separate whole—most of 
their — have been brought together in one compact, 
connected form, and thus the student is saved much labour, 
expense and vexation, and oftentimes is enabled easily to 
obtain knowledge, which otherwise he might vainly have 
sought. Writing for the class now spoken of, the authors 
have certainly in some of the treatises well conceived their 
plan, and to a certain extent well executed it—still as 
general elementary works, from their want of precision, clear- 
ness, order, and apt illustration, they are yet far, very far, from 
any thing approaching to perfection. But if these treatises 
were intended for works to be addressed to the uninstructed 
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labouring population, they might as well have been written in 
Arabic. The readers of this class, with some few exceptions, 
(such as makers of scientific instruments, &c.) can be supposed 
to derive a benefit from works on physical science, only as a 
sort of mental exercise. It is generally believed that the mind 
may be improved by the pursuit of knowledge, even though the 
knowledge acquired be almost useless: since thereby it is 
strengthened and prepared for the reception of other knowledge ; 
—that in fact there may be a sort of intellectual gymnastics— 
nothing being effected by the labour but the strengthening the 
thing labouring. The mental, like the physical man being 
invigorated by exercise, to a certain extent this is true; and the 
mind of the poor labouring man may, though he be little bene- 
fited by a knowledge of aerostatics, be cultivated, and he him- 
self improved by the exercise undergone in acquiring it. But 
there is a preliminary requisite, viz. that the mind shall be made 
to take the exercise—something must be done to persuade 
a man to undertake and pursue the task. He must first desire 
to undertake it, he must then be led forward by easy and intel- 
ligible steps to continue it. If the great work of Laplace were 
oye in the hands of one ignorant of mathematics, he might 
e able to read the words it contains, and to give the proper 
names to the various technical signs empioyed, but not under- 
standing one sentence, he would go through no intellectual 
labour—his understanding would be unemployed to the same 
extent as it would be, were he to read a book in a language of 
which he comprehended not a word. Moreoveras this would be 
tedious as well as useless toil, it is certain that the man would 
not be persuaded to go through it. But the works of Laplace 
or Newton are little if at all more unintelligible to the class of 
readers now spoken of than the Society’s tracts. Supposing, 
however, that with great labour the propositions may be imper- 
fectly comprehended, this is not sufficient. The ideas they 
contain should be associated not merely with the words and in 
the propositions, but with things that are familiar to the indivi 
dual’s senses. The ignorant must be taught by examples, not by 
generalities. In other words, an analytic not a synthetic 
method should be pursued. The minds of such persons should 
be led from a long course of striking examples, to the general 
proposition which embodies the events common to the whole 
of the examples—that is, the examples under the general rule 
should lead to the rule; the rule ought not to conduct the 
mind tothe examples. It should be recollected always, that 
the main object is not merely to state clearly the knowledge, 
but to state it in a form at once intelligible and attractive ; unless 
it is intelligible it cannot be attractive, but to make it attractive 
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more is required than to be merely intelligible. ‘‘ Transformons 
nos sensations en idées, mais ne sautons pas tout d’un coup 
des objets sensibles aux objets intellectuels. C’est par les premiers 
que nous devons arriver aux autres. Dans les premiéres 
opérations de l’esprit que les sens soient toujours ses guides, 
Point d’autre livre que le monde, point d’autre instruction que 
les faits. L’enfant qui lit ne pense pas, il ne fait que lire; il 
ne s’instruit pas, il apprend des mots.’* This observation 
though applied to the education of children contains the key to 
much of the mental instruction of adults. It is certain that 
books must be employed, under our present supposition ; but 
the books ought to be made to perform the part of the tutor in 
Emile. They should instruct by facts; all abstractions, or 
generalizations, not immediately palpable, should be carefully 
avoided; previous knowledge must not be expected. The 
examples should carry their lessons with them, and of them- 
selves should suggest the generalization required. The mind 
by this means is kept. on the alert; no great power of applica- 
tion is needed (a power be it observed which it is one of the 
great, one of the most difficult objects to attain in educating 
anybody); attention is created, not solicited ; interest is excited ; 
and by degrees, the feeble intelligence of the learner is invi- 
gorated, and in time is enabled to grapple with, and overcome 
the difficulty of pursuing truth by the medium of generalities. 
A remarkable instance of analytic instruction is afforded in the 
Logic of Dr. Whateley. The work is indeed addressed to the 
second class of readers as above described, and consequently 
supposes much knowledge already attained. Yet even when 
writing to this comparatively instructed body, Dr. Whateley 
happily conceived it necessary, to begin his work with an 
analytic outline of his science; and by that, has succeeded in 
conveying a more easy, complete, and effective conception ,of 
it to the mind of his readers, than any other writer on that 
important subject. To the majority of his readers we are con- 
vinced, that even with the assistance of his “ analytic outline,” 
“his synthetical compendium” is a matter of difficult com- 
prehension, that it leaves a faint and evanescent impression on 
their minds, while the former will never be forgotten. For one 
who has a powerful and cultivated intellect, books of this sort 





* Let us change our sensations into ideas, but not suddenly jump from 
sensible to intellectual objects. It is by the first that we must arrive at 
the others. In the first operations of the mind, let the senses always be 
its guide. No other book than the world—no other instruction than facts. 
The child that reads, does not think; he does nothing but read. He does 
not instruct himself, he learns words.—L mile. Livre III. 
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are not needed; the mode of instruction they follow, for one who 
can pursue with precision and facility the steps of a synthetical 
statement, is a tedious and roundabout mode—but for any other, 
cannot be dispensed with. The more uninstructed the scholar, 
the more simple must be the analysis, the greater must be the 
part played by mere facts, the less by gevieralities. This power 
of simplifying an abstruse subject, one which is ordinarily treated 
by the medium of general propositions, and not by specific 
illustration, argues great knowledge and capability in the writer. 
To do it with precision and completeness requires a very wide and 
very detailed knowledge, and the exceedingly rare capacity of 
throwing off entirely the yoke of language, and calling before the 
mind steadily and vividly the ideas and multitudinous examples 
for which the words are the inadequate signs. There are few 
conversant with a science, who cannot expound it scientifically : 
while those who possess the power of familiarly and yet 
accurately and completely explaining the more abstruse rel te 
of knowledge, are seldom to be met with. The writers of the 
Society need not then have disdained the office they undertook, 
and deemed it beneath their capacity. Unfortunately in the 
treatises of the Society, while there is often an exceedingly 
ostentatious care taken to render them intelligible to the unin- 
structed—generously, for example, to translate Greek and Latin 
words—and while too often a tone of patronizing superiority is 
assumed in order sedulously to remove some pett dateastion, 
(the writers fancying that they became intelligible by means of 
their condescension), there se!dom appears in these productions 
any capacity of making the really difficult and abstruse points 
plain and obvious to an uninstructed mind. Scientific forms, 
and a synthetic manner, are almost invariably pursued; from 
weakness really, not from strength ; and the ignorant, wondering 
reader is transported to an unknown region, in which all is 7 
tery, allis incomprehensible. Moreover it might be suggested to 
these writers, that many English words familiar to instructed 
ears, are not more intelligible to the uninstructed than Latin and 
Greek ; that a work also may be incomprehensible as well by 
the mode in which the ideas are presented to the mind, as by 
the phraseology employed ; that certain portions of knowledge 
involve the notion of much previous knowledge; that certain 
subjects cannot be comprehended but by vigorous intellects, 
even though much previous knowledge may exist. A child 
of twelve years old, for example, may be made to under- 
stand a very large portion of mathematical science, and yet 
that child would be totally incapable of understanding the 
writings of Locke: the abstractions to be found in that master 
work, his “ Essay on the Understanding,” are beyond the grasp 
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of a child’s intellect, but a man without much science, is per- 
fectly capable of seizing and appreciating the most difficult 
trains of thought contained in that admirable treatise. Now, 
supposing it desirable to convey the knowledge of physical 
science to the multitude, a selection should have carefully been 
made of such portions,-as might be easily communicated, as 
could be comprehended by uninstructed minds ; the whole style 
of writing should have been to the greatest possible degree 
simple and familiar—while the manner should have been 
attractive, without ostentation, and the simple subject matter 
ought to have been made palpable to feeling and to thought by 
apt, familiar, and striking ee his care either in 
selecting or treating their subjects, has not been manifested by 
the Society. Amongst the earliest treatises (the 10th) the 
wisdom of the Society suggested the publication of an account 
of Lord Bacon’s Novum Organum.* Let any one consider the 
people to be addressed, the difficulties just explained arising 
from the state of their knowledge and the character of their 
intellects, and then let him estimate the wisdom evinced by them 
as to the selection of the subject; and the skill employed by the 
writer in discoursing on it. 

Lord Bacon’s work, though an era in philosophy, is not a 
work for a learner, nor is the explanation of the great step he 
made, a thing which an ignorant man can appreciate. Lord 
Bacon deserves the gratitude of mankind, but why he deserves 
it cannot be conceived by a mind not imbued with philo- 
sophy. Moreover a great discoverer is not thereby a good 
teacher, he is usually a very bad teacher, his works are 
never proper elementary works ; the order in which knowledge 
has been discovered, being seldom, nay never, the order in 
which when discovered, it ought to be imparted to others. 
Besides, the discoveries of Bacon are connected with the most 
intricate workings of the mind, to understand them a very high 
degree of knowledge in intellectual philosophy is required, and 
consequently of the multitudes who have written and spoken 
about them, few, very few if pressed could satisfactorily explain 
what he really did discover. So far as relates to the subject ; 
—now as to the manner of treating it. ‘The paper commences 
with a latin quotation, involving either an error, or a very wide ~ 
and complicated theory to explain it away ; and thus proceeds. 
And we beg the reader to observe the quantity of information 





* This instance of the Society’s judgment in selection is cited, not from 
heing peculiarly preposterous, but because it was necessary to adduce some 
example, and this case was as good as any other, being a very fair sample 
of their usual sagacity. 
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historical, literary, and philosophic, which this very first para- 
graph presupposes. 


*«*Lord Bacon was the first who taught the proper method of 
studying the sciences ; that is, he pointed out the way in which we 
should begin, and carry on the pursuit of Knowledge, in order to 
arrive at truth.* He gavea set of rules by which mankind might 
deliver themselves from the slavery of names, and from wandering 
among fanciful systems, and return once more, as little children, to 
the school of nature. The task he chose was far more useful to the 
world and honourable to himself, than that of being, like Plato and Aris- 
totle, the author of a new sect :¢ he undertook to expose the errors of 
those who had gone before him, and to shew the best way of avoid- 
ing thein for the future; he had the principal share in pulling down 
the old building of a false philosophy, and with the skill of a superior 
architect he laid the foundation, and sketched the plan of another 
fabric: and gave masterly directions to those who should come after 
him—how upon the ruins of the first, the temple of science must be 
erected anew. As ina great army, there are some whose office it is 
to construct bridges, to cut paths along mountains, and to remove 
various impediments, so Lord Bacon may be said to have cleared the 
way to knowledge, and to have marked out the road to truth, and to 
have left future travellers little else to do than to follow his instruc- 
tions: he was the miner and sapper of philosophy, the pioneer of 
nature ; and he eminently promoted the dominion of man over the 
material world. He was the priest of nature’s mysteries; and he 
taught men in what manner they might discover her profoundest 
secrets, and interpret those laws which nature has received from the 
great author of all.}’” 

This is nicknamed fine writing, and by people of bad taste is 
doubtless prodigiously admired ; but, as every one must perceive, 





* This is not correct. Did not Euclid for example teach the proper 
way of pursuing mathematical truth? Did not Aristotle investigate cor- 
rectly, and teach others to do the same, many mental phenomena? Did 
not Hippocrates e out a path which to this day is followed? What 
Lord Bacon did do, this writer has no where stated, and it is to be feared, 
has yet to learn. 

+ The author of this tract, though he exhibits a very strong desire to 
be considered a fine writer, has yet much to learn even as regards com- 
position. How can it be correctly said, that a man chuses the task of 
being the author of a new sect ; and yet such is the sense the grammatical 
construction warrants. 

¢ It is unnecessary to multiply instances of the utter unintelligibility 
of the treatises of the Useful Knowledge Society to uninstructed readers. 
The task would be wearisome, and could not be completely performed. 
But should the reader be inclined to satisfy himself, let him see the 


treatises passim. Among a thousand instances of explanations to mean 
capacities, take the following. ‘‘ A dome is a vault rising from a circular 
or elliptical base, and the human skull is in fact, an elliptical surmounted 
dome, which latter term means that the dome is higher than the radius 
of its base.’’—Animal Mechanics, p. 7. 
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the whole paragraph is exceedingly allusive ; indicating, not 
stating, a meaning; supposing the reader to know as much as 
the writer, to be acquainted with the history of Grecian philo- 
sophy, with the various theories of modern times, with the 
difficulties resulting from the process of naming, &c. The 
passage (which is a type of the whole essay) is not introduced 
for the purpose of preparing the mind of an uninstructed reader 
for what is to follow, Dut serves only as a rhetorical flourish for 
the entertainment of those who delight in an ambitious and 
tawdry style. 

The desire to gain literary reputation for themselves is the 
crying sin of all the Society’s writers. One who writes for the 
people, however, must be little careful about the applause of 
literary men, but must sacrifice every thing to the end of being 
read and understood by the uninstructed. He is not to seek 
after discoveries, to attempt a display of superior knowledge, 
or to carry science beyond the point at which he finds it. But 
it is evident, that the various writers of these treatises wrote to 
gain applause each from his own peculiar coterie. They have 
not set before themselves, as the great end to be attained, the 
education of the ignorant, but seem invariably to have asked 
themselves, how can I make myself appear to such and such 
persons, a clever and instructed writer. The consequence has 
been, that they have written to their various circles, and not to 
the people. 

In England, unhappily, literary men, asa body, have few feel- 
ings in common with the great mass of the people. Our litera- 
ture has been and still is essentially aristocratic ; they who 
write seek their chief applause from aristocratic circles, and 
derive from thence their chief reward—and so long as a low 
ambition shall influence their minds, so long will they prove 
the mere servants of a dominant class. But if in place of 
money, a fleeting reputation, and an admittance to fashionable 
circles, the elevated’ and honest desire of being a nation’s 
instructors, a hope of raising a popular literature, a literature 
spreading its wide and paramount and beneficial influence 
among the whole people, had been their ruling spring of action, 
and the conscious worth of having contributed to such a work had 
been their sole expected reward, then would the literary men of 
England have taken their fit station among the literary bodies of 
Europe, and would no longer have been ranked with the foot- 
boys and servile hirelings of an arrogant noblesse. If sucha spirit 
had actuated the body of writers whose works are now under 
consideration, if they had banded together to rescue the people 
from the thraldom of ignorance—had boldly determined to 
VoL. xIv.— Westminster Review. 2p 
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brave displeasure, to be careless of immediate renown,—had set 
before themselves the one great purpose of elevating the moral 
and intellectual condition of the people, and ‘to it had directed 
all their efforts, and for it sacrificed all paltry ambition—at this 
day they might have ruled in that nation, where now they are 
utterly insignificant ; and instead of being classed with the 
pedagogues of a charity school, might honestly by the power 
of understanding over understanding, have swayed the determi- 
nations and governed the fortunes of millions. This, however, 
has appeared an object above their ambition. They have been 
content with the pedagogue’s renown, and still bear his charac- 
ter. Long may they continue to enjoy that petty fame they 
covet—still exhibiting themselves with success as the lions of 
a drawing-room, as the tiny dictators of their little circles, awing 
into silence all desperate opposition, and by their authoritative 
nod guiding the mathematical opinions of a bevy of fluttering 
belles. 

Before we quit the consideration of the Society’s labours, let 
us give them our heartfelt applause for all such good as they 
have effected; and endeavour to state in general terms the 
amount and the cause of our disapprobation. Every one must 
acknowledge, and acknowledge with thanks, the services the 
Society has rendered, by reducing the price of all publications, 
and by itself publishing its treatises at a rate so wonderfully 
cheap. This one circumstance would entitle them to the grati- 
tude of the community, and perhaps it may safely be asserted, 
that by it alone they have done more good than will be effected 
by their works in any other manner. Again, their journal of 
education is the result of a plan nobly conceived, and from the 
abilities of its conductors gives fair hopes of being a widely 
useful performance. By their almanacks, the Society has gone 
far to extinguish a mass of trumpery, that was a disgrace to the 
country. And their “ Farmer’s Series” indicates that they are 
beginning to see the necessity of addressing various classes of 
people, by means of separate productions. So far as regards 
their merits.* 





* On all matters, wherein a knowledge of the people was required, the 
Soviety has always singularly failed. The following facts and observations 
on the tables of Insurance for Benefit Societies, published by the Society, 
are taken from a paper written by a person of great intelligence, and much 
information on the subject. (The paper was published in the “ Law Maga- 
zine’). Mr. Courtenay brought into Parliament a bill to regulate Benefit 
Societies ; this bill being opposed by the Societies, the Committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to consider the subject, gave permission 
to the Societies to frame their own bill. Among other observations on 
the bill, framed in consequence of this permission, the writer says.—‘* The 
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The blame which should attach to the Society, may be best 

conceived, by comparing a general statement of that which their 

= undertaking required at their hands, with that which they 
ave actually performed. 

Their object was to educate the people. But the people are 
composed of various classes. Therefore an endeavour should 
have been made to determine those classes; to distinguish their 
relative wants, moral, intellectual, and physical; and a plan 
thereon framed, of works to be addressed to them separately. 

It will be found, that all the labouring population require 
as a preliminary to any other instruction, to be enlightened on 
the circumstances which immediately affect their happiness as 
labourers. Therefore, this instruction should have first been 
given to them. This instruction necessarily involves an expli- 
cation of the necessity for morality, law, and consequently 
government; therefore, works on these topics ought to have 
formed part of their very first instruction. 

But it appears, that the labouring population differ, relatively 





regulation of the bill of 1819, requiring the certificate of two actuaries, as 
to the soundness of the construction of the tables of insurance, the rates, 
and rules for the management of these Societies, has been omitted on the 
ground that sufficiently correct information is not possessed of the casual- 
ties of sickness and mortality occurring amongst the working classes, from 
which to deduce safe tables. Mr. Brougham and the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, took up this subject, and set to work to obtain 
the information most required. Enough is known of the averages of mor- 
tality occurring amongst the higher and middling classes of society, from 
which to deduce correct tables of the chances of life among them. Little 
or nothing satisfactory is known of the rate of mortality among the work- 
ing classes from which to construct safe tables of the chances of life amony 
them, and almost as few data are possessed for determining the probable 
amount of the nature of the sickness to be provided for by them. There is, 
however, satisfactory evidence for believing that the chances of sickness 
and mortality in one class, are double those prevailing in another. Nowa 
table formed from the means of the casualties of two classes, which differed 
so materially, would obviously be inapplicable to determine correctly the 
chances occurring in either. Yet most of the tables are made up from the 
mean of the casualties found to prevail among large classes : the desidera- 
tum was, therefore, to obtain information of the amount of sickness and mor- 
tality prevalent amongst particular classes, or particular trades, that tables 
might be formed for the safe government of societies composed of those 
classes or trades. Such information was not only of immediate and great 
pace importance, but it was highly desirable in a scientific and phi- 
osophic point of view. Yet this was the information which the Society 
for the —— of Useful Knowledge, with Mr. Gompertz the actuary 
and mathematician among them, neglected to provide for in the schedule 
which they sent about, though their attention had been called to the sub- 
ject. The very operatives have seen the egregious omission, and we are 
glad to perceive from the draught of the bill, they have remedied it.” 
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to one another, in their intellectual acquirements ; therefore, 
books suited to various intellects should have been composed 
for them. ' 

But it also appears, that the labouring classes of the popula- 
tion differ as a body, from the other portions of society, intellec- 
tually, and morally : therefore, the task of instructing this class 
should be kept clearly distinct from educating the other. 

The Society of Useful Knowledge, however, may be said to 
have done none of these things; but has followed an unset- 
tled, confused, ill-digested plan, and consequently has attained a 
very small portion of the objects proposed to be attained. 

Had the Society been content to style itself a Society for 
the Diffusion of Scientific and Literary Knowledge, among such 
portions of the people as desire to gainasuperficial view of science, 
and of literature, the strictures they would then have merited, 
would have been comparatively trifling, and they certainly 
might have been said to have pursued their end with tolerable 
success. The Society would not then have raised expectations, 
which now it has raised, and most miserably disappointed. It 
would not have stood in the way of other persons who would 
have come forward to fulfil the purpose, which this affected to 
have in view; no deceit would have been practised on the pub- 
lic, and no slur would have been cast upon endeavouring to 
educate the people. 

It is, however, asserted by the defenders of the Society’s pro- 
ceedings (and for many of these we have very great respect) 
1. that it was impossible for the Society to have made any 
attempt to spread moral and political knowledge among the 
people. 2. That it may fairly be agreed that the best way of 
instructing the poor, is by instructing those immediately above 
them; and 3. that it is impolitic and unjust to blame the 
Society, for not having accomplished every thing; that they 
deserve praise for having done so much, not blame for not hav- 
ing done more. To these assertions it may be answered; 1. 
that, supposing the Society incapable of distributing this moral 
and political knowledge among the people, they should not have 
taken a title, and put forth statements, which induced the 
world to believe that they could. Let it be understood, how- 
ever, what is meant by saying, that the Society could not do 
this. The Society, as constituted, wou/d not disseminate politi- 
cal and moral knowledge among the people; most of the in- 
fluential members were averse to such a proceeding ; and those 
who were desirous of immediately beginning with such instruc- 
tion were obliged to succumb. The majority of the Society we 
say would not spread this knowledge. The people with great 
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names, and numerous titles, did not like it, and the rest followed 
hke a herd in their train, and yielded to their fears. Is the 
Society to claim indulgence on this score? Certainly not. 
They of the minority may, but not the Society. The Society 
could if it would, but it would not ; and for this do we direct 
towards them the corrective opinion of the public. It remains 
to be seen, whether political and moral knowledge, may not 
in spite of all opposition be communicated to the people. If 
our information be correct, the attempt will soon be made. 

2. The second is by far the most specious objection. It has, 
however, two glaring errors, first, it is not true, secondly, if true, 
it is nothing to the purpose. The best mode of educating the 

oor is, to address yourself immediately to them, but in an 
intelligible form; if the class above educate those below, it is 
because the class above address themselves to those below in a 
way that those below can comprehend. But if writers were to 
do the same, they would effect their object in a straightforward 
instead of a roundabout course. Moreover, what is there to 
prevent works being addressed to both classes at the same 
time? And be it remarked, that the best way of educating 
the poor as to their condition in life, and as to the means of 
warding off want and misery,is not, to educate those above 
them in Dynamics. If the immediately superior class are to 
instruct those below them, assuredly that superior class ought 
to know, themselves, that which they are to communicate; but 
this they did not know, do not know, in spite of the Society’s 
endeavours to instruct them in the physical sciences, in 
spite of Lord Bacon’s Novum Organum, in spite of their trea- 
tises on the polarization of light and rigidity of cordage, &c. Kc. 
Admitting the objection for an instant, it appears that the 
Society have not educated those above, so that they may be 
instructors of those below; thus the objection falls to the 
ground. 3. But it appears that the Society have done much, 
and ought not to be blamed for not having done more. The 
answer to this is, that praise is given to them for what they 
have done, blame for what they have left undone, blame for 
preventing others doing what they have not done. If ten men 
were drowning, and certain persons in a boat saved two, and 
might have saved the remaining eight, but let them perish, 
would not the men in the boat deserve blame for not saving 
those eight? Moreover, if they pretended to be busy about 
saving the whole, and thus induced others to believe that there 
was no need of further assistance, would they not be yet more 
blame-worthy? This is an exact analogy. The Society 
with its immense power, might have instructed, that is, pub- 
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lished works for the instruction of every class, upon all, and 
particularly on the most important subjects. It has only endea- 
voured to instruct a few, a very few persons, and that too upon 
a few and comparatively unimportant subjects. And they besides 
induced others to relax their efforts to accomplish the object, 
and have thereby delayed its accomplishment ; how then can 
it be said that they are not blameworthy ? 

There is one other matter, a matter of neglect, on which the 
Society, and the now noble person acting as its chairman deserve 
severe censure. How is it, that they have never endeavoured 
to persuade the legislature to repeal that disgraceful act, which 
prohibits the publication without a stamp, of works, the price 
of which is less than sixpence ? How is it that Lord Brougham 
now in power, does not have it repealed? He railed at it while 
out of power; has he learned to think differently respecting its 
merits since his elevation to the Woolsack? A Sogiety so 
numerous, composed of persons so powerful, might long ere this 
have effected this beneficial measure, had their inclination 
seconded their power. But the poor are beneath the consider- 
ation of every body. They may languish im want, they may 
grovel in ignorance, they may be deprived of all rational pastime, 
but so long as they are peaceable, they are neglected. At the 
time when they might be led, when an act beneficial to them 
would be deemed an act of kindness, nothing is done for them ; 
when it is too late, when angry passions have been raised, when 
they are roused into active hostility against the other classes of 
society, all is trepidation aud hurry, and then when hardly of 
any service, comes concession. This concession being the result 
of fear, creates no good feeling in the minds of the poor, but 
serves only to give them a dangerous lesson ; a lesson which 
now they are willing enough to take, and which can only be 
counteracted by an honest, bold, and Lm ga wy endea- 
vour to give them cheap and useful instruction. The friends of 
good order, they who wish to preserve this country from the 
horrors of a civil (we had almost said a servile) war must come 
forward to beat down the obstinacy of the aristocracy ; who 
blind to their own interest and to our’s, are creating a spirit 
of hatred and of vengeance, only to be satisfied by a wide- 
spreading pitiless devastation. Let the Society of Useful 
Knowledge ponder on these things, and endeavour to understand 
the importance and real object of its mission. 
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Art. VIII.—Stories of American Life, by American Writers. Edited 
by Mary Russel Mitford. 3 vols. Post 8vo. London. Colburn 
and Bentley. 


FTER it had become in this country a matter of reproach 
against the Americans, that they were deficient in works of 
the imaginative cast, we are now actually publishing selections 
from their multifarious productions in this department. The 
choice, too, is not trusted to a nameless /ittérateur, as in a 
matter of no importance, but the task of selecting and com- 
pilmg is placed in the hands of a writer, who has greatly dis- 
tinguished herself by her own original efforts in a similar walk 
of genius. Miss Mitford has been invited from the study of 
‘ Our Village,’ to the consideration of the literature of our new 
world. 

The result of her investigations has very decidedly proved, 
that if our brethren of the west were not formerly much given 
to flights of the imagination, it was because they had something 
else todo. Now that there are numbers of people sufficiently 
rich to be idle, they are letting their fancies grow : now that the 
nice operations of judgment are sufficiently cared for by others, 
the imaginative and poetical may be permitted to roam among 
the indefinite regions of the wild and wonderful. The progress 
of civilization enables Jonathan to keep his author: at one time 
tradesmen wrote their own puffs, but now, as Messrs. Day and 
Martin remarked respecting their own establishment, “ We 
keep a poet to do this kind of things.” 

The great abundance of lawyers and newspaper editors in the 
United States, naturally throws up considerable offshoots of 

ts and novelists. However paradoxieal it may appear, no 
neh or profession is more addicted to poetry and romance 
than the law; the tender lawyer, the springimg-shoot of an 
attorney, is by re-action a being of fancy and feeling. In the 
history of our own literature it will be found, how much we are 
indebted to an early disgust of the law, or toa lingering love of 
the Muses, retained even by advanced professors of its mysteries. 
As for the editors of newspapers, scribblers by profession, they 
form a standing army of the press in the United States, almost 
as formidable by their numbers as by their position; and asa 
man whose trade is writing cannot always be writing politics, 
the natural relief is, to turn the tide of ink upon the field of 
poetry. Such being the sources of supply, we shall not be sur- 
rised to find, that very soon the native circulating library of 
hiladelphia rivals that of Burlington-street. They have 
already their Seott in Cooper; they have their fashionable 
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novelist in the author of Clarence; they have had their Godwin 
in Browne ; and the tribe of annualists is far outshone, by the 
writers of the stories in the collection before us. Nay, we even 
learn from one of these Stories of American Life, that the love 
of scribbling is overrunning the land, and seizes whole families 
like an epidemic ; that manners are rendered stiff and formal, by 
the apprehension of being booked ; and that young ladies dare 
not open their mouths, lest their aunts should print what they say. 

It is very plain, that the authors of fiction in America can 
never be stopped by the want of a due supply of the materials 
which usually form either the foundation or the ornaments of 
this description of literature. In the history of the country, 
the manners and traditions of the aborigines, and the diversified 
characteristics of the European descendants, an inexhaustible 
fund of romance is afforded; the beauty and novelty of the 
country, its vast forests, its mighty rivers, its infant societies and 
nascent cities, can never fail to present themselves in a thousand 
interesting forms to the poetical eye. It is idle too to say, 
that America has not also her antiquities ; not to speak of the 
vestiges of nations now long since passed away from the face of 
the earth, surely the early history of its colonization, coeval with 
our Elizabeths and James-es, may be said to present an air suffi- 
ciently venerable for the attention of the antiquarian novelist. 
The story of its peopling is full of romance, from New England 
to the Floridas. A more remarkable tale was never told, than 
that of the settlement of the Massachussets, by the puritanical 
pilgrims of England; the migration of Penn, and his dealings 
with the Indians, have been favourite subjects even in this 
country; and no history presents more terrible or romantic 
details, than the retributive expedition of Dominique de Gorges 
of Brittany, to Florida—the individual who crossed the Atlantic, 
to execute a national vengeance, and who only returned when 
his spontaneous act of tremendous justice was fully accom- 
plished. Besides all which, the time of the great American war, 
with all its grand events, its extraordinary characters, and its 
appalling nature, is now sufficiently remote for the purposes of 
the fictionist. ‘Tradition still preserves its incidents with fresh- 
ness, while the lapse of time throws its scenes into that dubious 
light, so favourable to the speculations of the fancy. 

The various writers of these volumes, though it is impossible 
that they could avail themselves of the whole range of these 
subjects, have embraced topics almost as widely different, as 
the sites of their events are separate. Miss Mitford has made 
the remark with reference to them, that “ the scenes described, 
and the personages introduced, are as various as the authors, 
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extending in geographical space from Canada to Mexico, and 
including almost every degree of civilization, from the wild 
Indian and the almost equally wild hunter of the forest and 
prairies, to the cultivated inhabitant of the city and plain.” 
The accomplished compiler has not thought proper to assign 
the different stories to their respective authors, which we think 
an omission of importance. We are only thus generally, and 
unsatisfactorily informed of the names of the most popular 
living writers of the Western World. ‘ Amongst them,” she 
observes, “‘ I am chiefly indebted to Messrs. Verplank, Pauld- 
ing, Hall, Neal, Barker, Willis, and Stone, and though last, not 
least, to Miss Sedgwick.” There is a pleasure in connecting a 
peculiar style or distinguished excellence with a name; and we 
regret we cannot more especially pay our individual debts of 
gratitude, than to the firm of talent as thus made out by Miss 
Mitford,—with indeed one exception. There is no mistaking the 
hand of John Neal, whilom during his sojourn in England a 
collaborateur of half our periodicals, and the author of some 
half hundred of unreadable romances. ‘ Otterbag the Oneida 
Chief,” the first story in the collection, describing the character 
and fate of one of the Indian Allies of the Americans in their war 
against the Mother Country, may be easily distinguished as the 
production of his broad-pointed pen. No one can mistake his 
vehemence, his headlong rapidity, his occasional force, and his 
frequent failure. Mr. Nealis a Yankee gladiator who fights 
with the air; his position is good, his vigour undeniable, 
space rings with the sharpness of his blows and the athletic 
play of his muscles, the only fault is that he has no antagonist, 
and his most successful hits fall upon the thin atmosphere. In 
an anthology like the present, he appears to the greatest advant- 
age. He has neither perseverance nor power of flight for a long 
effort, but it sometimes happens, that a lucky daub from his 
brush, charged as it is with brilliant colours, by itself consti- 
tutes a picture; just as in the sides of rocks, or in the burning 
coals on the fire, or in the clouds, fantastic but striking imita- 
tions of nature and reality may be often detected by the busy 
eye. The ge of antiquity, who did more by casting his 
sponge at his canvass than by his most deliberate efforts, 
strongly reminds us of the author of “ Jonathan in England.” 
The title of “ Stories of American Life” might have admitted of 
the addition of the word “ scenery; for, in fact, one of the distine- 
tions of this very agreeable collection is, that it presents numerous 
and highly vigorous sketches of North American landscape. We 
do not know who is the author of the following Canadian pic- 
ture ; but our readers will allow that, whoever he be, there are 
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few paysagisies of the old country who can paint with more 
force. It is taken from the very characteristic story, the 
“ French Village,” in the first volume. 


‘ On the borders of the Mississippi may be seen the remains of an old 
French village, which once boasted a numerous population of as 
happy and as thoughtless souls, as ever danced to a violin. If content 
is wealth, as philosophers would fain persuade us, they were opulent ; 
but they would have been reckoned miserably poor by those who 
estimate worldly riches by the more popular standard. Their houses 
were scattered in disorder, like the tents of a wandering tribe, along 
the margin of a deep boyau, and not far from its confluence with the 
river, between which and the town was a strip of rich alluvion, covered 
with a gigantic growth of forest trees. Beyond the boyau was a 
swamp, which during the summer heats was nearly dry, but in the 
rainy season presented a vast lake of several miles in extent. The 
whole of this morass was thickly set with cypress whose interwoven 
branches, and close foliage, excluded the sun, and rendered this as 
gloomy a spot as the most melancholy poet ever dreamt of. And yet it 
was not tenantless—and there were seasons, when its dark recesses 
were enlivened by notes peculiar to itself. Here the young Indian, not 
yet entrusted to wield the tomahawk, might be seen paddling his light 
canoe among the tall weeds, darting his arrows at the paroquets that 
chattered among the boughs, and screaming and laughing with delight 
as he stripped their gaudy plumage. Here myriads of musquitoes fil 
the air with an incessant hum, and thousands of frogs attuned their 
voices in harmonious concert, as if endeavouring to rival the sprightly 
fiddles of their neighbours ; and the owl, peeping out from the hollow 
of a blasted tree, screeched forth his wailing note, as if moved by the 
terrific energy of grief. From this gloomy spot, clouds of miasm rolled 
over the village, spreading volumes of bile and fever abrvad upon the 
land ; and sometimes countless multitudes of musquitoes, issuing from 
the humid desert, assailed the devoted village with inconceivable fury, 
threatening to draw from its inhabitants every drop of French blood 
which yet circulated in their veins. But these evils by no means dis- 
mayed, or even interrupted the gaiety of this happy people. When the 
musquitoes came, the monsieurs lighted their pipes, and kept up, not 
only a brisk fire, but a dense smoke, against the assailants; and when 
the fever threatened, the priest, who was also the doctor, flourished his 
lancet, the fiddler flourished his bow, and the happy villagers flourished 
their heels, and sang, and laughed, and fairly cheated death, disease, and 
the doctor, of patient and of prey. 

‘ Beyond the town, on the other side, was an extensive prairie—a 
vast unbroken plain of rich green, embellished with innumerable flowers 
of every tint, and whose beautiful surface presented no other variety 
than here and there a huge mound, the venerable monument of departed 
ages, or a solitary tree of stunted growth, shattered by the blast, and 
pining alone in the gay desert. The prospect was bounded by a range 
of tall bluffs, which overlooked the prairie, covered at some points with 
groves. of timber, and at others exhibiting their naked sides, or high, 
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bald peaks, to the eye of the beholder. Herds of deer might be seen 
here at sunrise, slyly retiring to their coverts, after rioting away the 
night on the rich pasturage. Here the lowing kine lived, if not in 
clover, at least in something equally nutritious ; and here might be seen 
immense droves of French ponies, roaming untamed, the common stock 
of the village, ready to be reduced to servitude, by any lady or gentle- 
mau who chose to take the trouble.’-—vol. i. p. 69-72. 


In the story of “ Unwritten Potery,” occurs a description of 
a favourite spot in United States scenery, mixed up with the 
feelings which such a magnificent object may be supposed 
calculated to excite in the beholder. It will be seen, that the 
sympathy with nature which more eapacially characterizes 
English poets and English painters, has been duly propagated 
among our national descendants. When Wilson the painter 
exclaimed on viewing a fall of water, “ Well done water, by 
G—d,” he had given life and sentient being to a cascade. 


‘ We turned westward, and in a few days entered the valley of the 
Mohawk. I could write a book upon its sunsets, and the exquisite 
beauty of its banks and waters, but I must pass it without description. 
We leitered long and pleasantly upon its graceful windings, and though 
it won no smile or evidence of exhilaration from Lorraine, I} could see 
that he was interested, and now and then beguiled of his dark thoughts, 
and I hailed it as a promise of better things. 

‘ On one ef the balmiest mornings that ever broke, we descended the 
rude steps leading to the bed of the Trenton Falls. For some days I 
had perceived no change in Lorraine, and I began to fear, that the 
appearances upon which I had built my hopes were but the effect of 
physical excitement, and that his diseased mind was beyond the skill of 
nature. We reached the bottom, and stood upon the broad,-solid floor, 
a hundred feet down in the very heart of the rock, and in my first feel- 
ings of astonishment, even my interest in his impressions was forgotten ; 
but its sublime grandeur had awakened him, and when I recovered my 
self-possession, he stood with his hands clasped, and his fine face glowing 
with surprise and pleasure. His figure had assumed the erect, airy 
freedom for which he was once remarkable, and as he went on, the 
alacrity of his step was delightful. 

* In a few minutes we stood below the first fall. The whole volume 
of the river here descends fifty feet at a single leap. The basin 
which receives it is worn into a deep, circular abyss, and the dizzy 
whirl and tumult of the water is almost overpowering. We ascended at 
the side, and at alevel with the top of the fall, passed under an immense 
shelf, overshadowing us almost at the height of a cloud, and advancing 
a little further, the whole grand sweep of the river was before us. It 
was a scene of which I had never before any conception, and I confess 
myself inadequate to describe it. To stand in the bed of a torrent, 
which flows for miles through a sulid rock, at more than a hundred feet 
below the surface ; to look up this tremendous gorge, and see, as far as 
the eye can stretch, a river rushing on with amazing velocity, leaping at 
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every few rods over a fall, and sinking into whirlpools, and sweeping 
round projecting rocks constantly and violently ; to see this, and then 
look up as if from the depths of the earth to the giant walls that con- 
fine it, piled apparently to the very sky, this is a sensation to which no 
language that would not seem ridiculous hyperbole could do justice. 

‘ When the first surprise is over, and the mind has become familiar in 
a degree with the majestic scope of the whole, there is something 
delightfully tranquillizing in its individual features. We spent the 
whole day in loitering idly up the stream, stopping at every fall, and 
every wild sweep of the narrow passes, and resting by the side of every 
gentle declivity where the water shot smoothly down with a surface as 
polished as if its arrowy velocity were the sleep of a transparent fountain. 
There is nothing more beautiful than water. Look at it when you will 
—in any of its thousand forms in motion or at rest—dripping from the 
moss of a spring, or leaping in the thunder of a cataract—it has always 
the same wonderful, surpassing beauty. Its clear transparency, the 
grace of its every possible motion, the brilliant shine of its foam, and 
its majestic march in the flood, are matched unitedly by no other 
element. Who has not “ blessed it unaware?” If objects that meet 
the eye have any effect upon our happiness, water is among the first of 
human blessings. It is the gladdest thing under heaven. The in- 
spired writers use it constantly as an image for gladness, and “ crystal 
waters” is the beautiful type of the Apocalypse for the joy of the New 
Jerusalem. I bless God for its daily usefulness ; but it is because it is 
an every-day blessing, that its splendour is unnoticed. Take a child to 
it, and he claps his little hands with delight ; and present it to any one 
in a new form, and his senses are bewildered. The man of warm ima- 
gination, who looks for the first time on Niagara, feels an impulse to 
leap in, which is almost irresistible. What is it but a delirious fascina- 
tion,—the same spell which, in the loveliness of a woman, or the glory 
of a sunset cloud, draws you to the one, and makes you long for the 
golden wings of the other? 

‘ I trust I shall be forgiven for this digression. It is one of feeling. 
I have loved the water from my childhood. It has cheated me of my 
sorrow when a home-sick boy, and I have lain beside it in the summer 
days when an idle student, and deliciously forgot my dry philosophy. 
It has always the same pure flow, and the same low music, and is always 
ready to bear away your thoughts upon its bosom, like the Hindoo’s 
barque of flowers, to an imaginative heaven.’—vol. iii. p. 86-9. 


The American life described in these volumes is of three 
kinds, the historical life, or life sixty years ago ; border life, that 
is, the life of the outer settlements; and city life, which em- 
braces pictures of manners as they exist at this moment in New 
York, Philadelphia, and the great towns. Sketches of the 
latter kind are the least interesting here, inasmuch as the 
manners of good English, and good American society, differ 
only by shades; and the departure from modes we habitually con- 
sider correct, simply communicates an impression of vulgarity 
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or pretension. The distinctions are too minute to be an object 
of curiosity, and yet considerable enough to offend a fastidious 
reader. Of this class are the “ Scenes in Washington.” The 
historical stories, turning as they do on America in its colonial 
state, or on the period of its grand resistance, are full of interest 
by the very nature of their incidents : several of this division are 
handled with very considerable ability. We may particularize 
“ The Country Cousin,” and the “ Romance of the Border.” 
The pictures of manners, as they exist on the confines of 
civilized and savage life, are, however, we confess, the objects 
of our more especial gratification; and by way of example of 
the American stories which turn upon them, and which chiefly 
delight us, we would select such tales as “ Pete Featherton,” 
** The Rifle,” “ The Sick Man Cured.” These are experiments 
in social life ; they present man under a new aspect; he is shown 
to us surrounded by circumstances of an entirely novel kind. 
He has all the wants of civilized life, amidst all the privations 
of a savage state, and it is a proud and a pleasant sight, to see 
him subdue the wide world of the deep forest and lonely 
prairie to his tastes, his habits, and his necessities. But while the 
man bends nature to his wishes, he himself necessarily is 
worked upon in return. He civilizes savage life, and in 
return becomes half a savage. His constitutional instincts are 
developed, his natural powers expanded to their greatest 
stretch, his vigour perpetually exercised, and the whole physi- 
cal frame is carried to the highest pitch of training, in conjunc- 
tion with the education, or at least the traditional habits, 
language and opinions of one of the most artificial people in 
existence. 


The following description of Pete Featherton, a real Ken- 
tuck, is the portrait of a being of this description who assuredly 
is a curious, if not a delightful, phenomenon to behold. 


‘A clear morning had succeeded a stormy night in December; the 
snow lay ankle deep upon the ground, and glittered on the boughs, 
while the bracing air, and the cheerful sun-beams invigorated the 
animal creation, and called forth the tenants of the forest from their 
warm lairs and hidden lurking-places. 

‘The inmates of a small cabin on the margin of the Ohio, were com- 
mencing with the sun, the business of the day. A stout, raw-boned 
forester plied his keen axe, and lugging log after log, erected a pile 
in the ample hearth, sufficiently large to have rendered the last ho- 
nours to the stateliest ox. A female was paying her morning visit to 
the cow-yard, where a numerous herd of cattle claimed her attention. 
The plentiful breakfast followed ; corn-bread, milk, and venison 
crowned the oaken board, while a tin coffee-pot of ample dimensions 
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supplied the beverage which is seldom wanting at the morning re- 
past of the substantial American peasant. 

‘ The breakfast over, Mr. Featherton reached down a long rifle from 
the rafters, and commenced certain preparations, fraught with danger 
to the brute inhabitants of the forest: The lock was carefully ex- 
amined, the screws tightened, the pan wiped, the flint renewed, and 
the springs oiled ; and the keen eye of the back woodsman glittered 
with an ominous lustre, as its glance rested on the destructive engine. 
His blue-eyed partner, leaning fondly on her husband's shoulder, 
essayed those coaxing and captivating blandishments, which every 
young wife so well understands, to detain her husband from the con- 
templated sport. Every pretext which her ingenuity supplied, was 
urged with affecting pertinacity ;—the wind whistled bleakly over the 
hills, the snow lay deep in the valleys, the deer would surely not 
venture abroad in such bitter, cold weather, his toes might be trost- 
bitten, and her own hours would be sadly lonesome in his absence. 
The young hunter smiled in silence at the arguments of his bride, 
for such she was, and continued his preparations. 

‘ He was indeed a person with whom such arguments, except the 
last, would not be very likely to prevail. Pete Featherton, as he was 
familiarly called by his acquaintances, was a bold, rattling Ken- 
tuckian, of twenty-five, who possessed the characteristic peculiarities 
of his countrymen—good and evil—in a striking degree. His red hair 
and sanguine complexion, announced an ardent temperament ; his 
tall form, and bony limbs, indicated an active frame inured to hard- 
ships ; his piercing eye and tall cheek-bones, evinced the keenness 
and resolution of his mind. He was adventurous, frank, and social,— 
boastful, credulous, illiterate, and, at times, wonderfully addicted to 
the marvellous. He loved his wife, was true to his friends, never 
allowed a bottle to pass untasted, nor turned his back upon a frolic. 

‘ He believed, that the best qualities of all countries were centered 
in Kentucky ; but had a whimsical manner of expressing his national 
attachments. He was firmly convinced, that the battle of the Thames 
was the most sanguinary conflict of the age, and extolled Colonel 
J n, as *a severe colt.”—He would admit that Napoleon was a 
great genius ; but insisted that he was “no part of a priming”’ to 
Henry Clay. When entirely ‘‘ at himself,’—to use his own language,— 
that is to say, when duly sober, Pete was friendly and rational, and a 
better-tempered soul never shouldered a rifle. But let him get a dram 
too much, and there was no end to his extravagance. It was then 
that he would slap his hands together, spring perpendicularly into 
the air with the activity of a rope-dancer, and, after uttering a yell, 
which the most accomplished Winnebago might be proud to own, 
swear that he was the “ best man’’ in the country, and could 
‘‘whip his weight in wild cats!” and after many other extrava- 
gancies, conclude, that he could “ ride through a crab-apple orchard 
on a streak of lightning.” 

‘In addition to this, which one would think was enough for any rea- 
sonable man, Pete would brag, that he had the best rifle, the prettiest 
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wife, and the fastest nag in all Kentucky; and that no man dare say 
to the contrary. It is but justice to remark, that there was more 
truth in this last boast, than is usually found on such occasions, and 
that Pete had no small reason to be proud of his horse, his gun, and 
his rosy-cheeked companion. 

‘ These, however, were the happy moments, which are few and far 
between ; for every poet will bear us witness, from his own expe- 
rience, that the human intellect is seldom indulged with those brilliant 
inspirations, which gleam over the turbid stream of existence, as the 
meteor flashes through the gloom of the night. When the fit was 
off, Pete was as listless a soul as one would see of a summer's day— 
strolling about with a grave aspect, a drawling speech, and a deliber- 
ate gait, a stoop of the shoulders, and a kind of general relaxation of 
the whole inward and outward man—in a state of entire freedom 
from restraint, reflection, and want, and without any impulse strong 
enough to call forth his manhood—as the panther, with whom he so 
often compared himself, when his appetite for food is sated, sleeps 
calmly in his lair, or wanders harmlessly through his native thickets. 

‘It will be readily perceived, that our hunter was not one who 
could be turned from his purpose by the prospect of danger or fatigue ; 
and a few minutes sufficed to complete his preparations. His feet 
were cased in moccasins and wrappers of buck-skin : and he was soon 
accoutred with his quaintly carved powder-horn, pouch, flints, 
patches, balls, and long knife ;—and throwing ‘‘ Brown Bess ”—for 
so he called his rifle—over his shoulder, he sallied forth.’—vol. ii. p. 4. 


In “‘ The Sick Man Cured,” we have a case of hypochondriasis 
relieved by a resort to the healthy scenes of border life. The 
application of the remedy is described with much humour. 
The victim of indigestion, by a change of circumstances, is re- 
duced to farm a clearing that belongs to him in a newly located 
country : he naturally imagines, that his rough fare will speedily 
destroy him, and having been long even afraid to move lest he 
should snap a sinew or dislocate a joint, he looks with dismay 
on the project of turning his lands to account by personal 
labour. These delusions are gradually destroyed, by first of 
all, finding that he does not die ; and next, bya fortunate acquaint- 
ance with the neighbouring family of Mr. Lighter, a settler who 
has preceded him in the busy task of locating and clearing. This 
family, and the impression they make on the hypochondriac 
patient, are very amusingly described. 

It appears that one of the young Lightlys is about to marry 
and “swarm,” to use his father’s expression, to whose active mind 
it has occurred, that such an assistant might be useful to Mr. 
Ambler, the nervous gentleman and new settler. The arrange- 
ment is gladly adopted by the self-supposed sick man, and the 
happiest consequences ensue, and some of them are thus agree- 
ably narrated. 
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‘ My Polyphemus with two eyes, set to work without delay, under 
the direction of my old man, who talked a great deal, and did nothing ; 
and who, after having given his opinion, was content to follow that of 
the other. I was busy too, looking on; running about, doing little or 
nothing; but taking an interest, and sympathising with the lusty 
labours of the young giant, Ahasuerus, to such a degree, that I have 
often actually fallen into a violent perspiration, at seeing him lifting up 
a large stone. Thus I got a great deal of the benefit of hard work, 
without actually fatiguing myself. By degrees, I came to work a little 
myself; and when I did not work, I gave my advice, and saw the 
others work. One day—it was the crisis of my life—one day Ahasuerus 
and the old man were attempting to raise a rock out of the ground by 
means of a lever, but their weight was not sufficient. They tried seve- 
ral times, but in vain; whereat the spirit came upon me, and seizing 
the far end of the lever, | hung upon it with all my might, kicking 
most manfully all the while. The rock yielded to our united exertions, 
and rolled out of the ground. It was my victory. 

*“ We should not have got it out without you,” said Ahasuerus. 

**¢ Tt was all your doing,” quoth the old man. 

‘ But, to tell the honest truth, I quaked in the midst of my triumph, 
lest this unheard-of exertion might have injured a blood-vessel, or strain- 
ed some of the vital parts. That night I thought, some how or other I 
felt rather faintish and languid. But it may be I was only a little sleepy ; 
for I fell asleep in five minutes, and did not wake till sun rise. It was 
some time before I could persuade myself that I was quite well; but 
being unable fairly to detect any thing to the contrary, I arose and 
walked forth into the freshness of the morning, and my spirit laughed 
in concert with the sprightly insects and chirping birds. 

‘ After this I became bolder and bolder until finally, animated by 
the example of the great Ahasuerus, I one day laid hold of a rock, 
and rolled it fairly out of its bed. I was astonished at this feat ; I had no 
idea that I could make the least exertion, without suffering for it severely 
in some way or other. I never could do it before, and what is the reason 
I can do it now? thought I: I certainly used to feel very faint, on occa- 
sion of sometimes drawing a hard cork out of a bottle. My new 
monitor, experience, whispered me, that this was nothing but apprehen- 
sion, which, when it becomes a habit, and gainsa certain mastery over 
the mind, produces a sensation allied to faintness. It embarrasses the 
pulsation, and that occasions a feeling of swooning. The mental 
causes the physical sensation. I was never so happy in my whole 
life, as when I received this lesson of experience. I was no longer 
afraid of dying off hand, of the exertion of drawing a cork. 

‘ Thus we went on during the summer. The salt pork relished won- 
derfully ; the bread and milk became a delicious dessert; and the 
rocks daily vanished from the meadow, like magic. The autumn now 
approached, and I bethought myself how I should get through the 
winter, with so many broken panes, and so many sky lights in the roof 
of my house. There was neither carpenter nor glazier in ten miles; 
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and I was at a loss what to do. I spoke to Abhasuerus the Great 
about it. “If you will get me a few shingles and nails, and some 
glass and putty, | will do it myself,” said he. ‘‘ If you can do it, so 
can I,” said I, for I began to be alittle jealous of Ahasuerus. Accord- 
ingly, I procured the materials, and mounting on the roof, went to work 
zealously. It was a devil of a business; but I got through it at last. 
It did not look very well, to be sure; but it kept out the rain, the 
snow, and the keen air. Encouraged at my unaccountable ingenuity 
as a carpenter, I commenced glazier, and broke six panes of glass 
off-hand. With the seventh, however, I succeeded ; and well it was 
that I did so, for I had determined this should be the last, and its 
failure would have for ever satisfied me, that none but a man who had 
learned the trade of a glazier could put in a pane of glass. As it was, 
I passed from the extreme of depression and vexation to that of ex 
altation and vanity.’ 


We should be glad to prolong our extracts from this tale, 
for the author goes on to a very striking enumeration of the 
pleasures afforded by the aspect of solitary nature, and does 
not omit to interpolate some agreeable anecdotes of Mr. 
Ambler’s progressive steps towards a cure, under the sanatory 
influence of border life. But our limits are already exceeded. 

Such is the nature of the entertainment and instruction to 
be obtained from these volumes: it is vain to expect that the 
English reader, amidst the voluminous issues of the London 
Press, can have much leisure or opportunity to seek among the 
American importations for objects of literary gratification ; 
we therefore heartily applaud the idea of thus selecting from 
time to time the more happy efforts of Transatlantic genius— 
and congratulate the compiler upon the successful exercise of 
her discriminative powers. When next we consider one of her 
undertakings, it will probably lie in a higher but not more useful 
walk of intellectual occupation. 





Art. 1IX.—Hieroglyphics. Published by the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, Part V. London. 1830. 


mueE magnificent remains of antiquity which adorn the valley 
of the Nile have for ages past been the admiration of all 
that beheld them. The Pyramids of Jizah have been long since 
laced by universal consent among the select Wonders of the 
orld. The monuments of Upper Egypt were less known, but 
they were equally calculated to delight and astonish the visitant. 
Scarcely was it possible for even the rudest peasant to gaze 
without emotion on those enormous masses of masonry, which, 
having survived the lapse of so many centuries, and the devast 
VOL, x1V.—Westminste: Review. 2k 
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ation of so many conquerors, still point out the sites of the 
principal edifices of ancient Thebes ; on the groups of figures, 
many of them of gigantic size, which are sculptured on their 
sides ; and on the colossal statues and obelisks, which seem to 
guard the approach to them. To the eye of cultivated taste a 
new source of wonder was opened in the exquisite symmetry 
which pervades every part of these buildings; in the accu- 
racy of the proportions, and the delicacy of the execution 
of the sculptures; and in the richness and freshness of the 
colouring in those parts that had been painted. The attention 
of the closer observer was riveted by the multitude of different 
figures, of which the sculptures were composed ; by the variety 
of features and habits, of attitudes and employments, that was 
observable among them ; and by the strangeness of the scenery, 
by which they were sometimes surrounded, Few penetrated the 
vast and gloomy excavations, in which the mighty dead had 
been deposited ; but they who did so were awe-struck with the 
solemnity of those silent chambers, at the same time that they 
were delighted with their gorgeous magnificence. 

Until within the last few years, however, a painful sensation 
of ignorance was ever mingled with the gratification, which the 
sight of these wonders was so well calculated to produce in the 
mind of the beholder. The history, and even the names of those 
mighty sovereigns, by whom they had been constructed, were, 
as well as the time of their construction, wholly unknown. The 
half-savage Arabs, whose habitations are now polluting the 
palaces and temples of the once proud capital of Egypt, were on 
these subjects scarcely worse informed than the most enlightened 
antiquarians of Europe. The former ascribed all without dis- 
tinction to “old king Pharaoh ;” the latter might know, indeed, 
that this ill-understood title was borne by a succession of 
princes, who must have reigned, at the lowest computation, for 
upwards of fourteen hundred years ; but to which of these kings, 
or to what portion of this long interval of time, they should 
ascribe each or any of the monuments, they were wholly ignorant. 
The guesses that were hazarded by some had but little plau- 
sibility when they were published ; and we now know that they 
could hardly have been more unlucky. The most magnificent 
of the temples, which, it was presumed, must have been the 
most recent, and have probably been erected at a period when 
the barbarous architecture of the ancient Egyptians had been 
improved by their intercourse with the polished Grecians, are, it 
is now ascertained, the work of the very oldest times, long before 
the period when Greece could have anything elegant to teach 
to her neighbours. On the other hand, the temples of Dendera 
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and Esneh, to which the French Savans, some thirty years ago, 
from arguments founded on the supposed positions of the 
equinoctial points in Zodiacs figured upon them, attributed a 
most incredible antiquity, have been proved to be among the 
most recent of all the monuments, having been constructed in 
the time of the Roman Emperors. 

But the veil by which the ancient monarchs of Egypt and all 
their concerns have so long been hidden, is now withdrawn ; 
and though, as we have sometimes seen in theatric represent 
ations, a lingering mist continues to shroud those objects which 
were formerly totally concealed by it; that mist is evidently 
clearing away, and we can already distinguish through it 
thre shadowy forms of a long line of princes, extending back into 
the most remote antiquity, and adorned by military exploits and 
architectural monuments, such as few sovereigns of any age or 
country have surpassed. 

We are not going to engage in the controversy, which national 
vanity will in all probability render a very protracted one, 
whether it is to cur late lamented countryman Dr. Young, 
or to M. Champollion, that the world is most indebted for 
that new light which has broken in upon us within the last 
dozen years ; which has already enabled us to pronounce with 
certainty on a vast number of questions, respecting which the 
—— ignorance had previously prevailed; and which 

olds forth to us a prospect of farther information to an extent 
that can scarcely be estimated too largely. What we intend to 
do at present is to give, in a condensed form, and without the 
parade of learned discussion, the substance of the informa- 
tion which has been acquired from time to time, by the decipher- 
ing of hieroglyphical legends, respecting the ancient Egyptian 
Kings, and the principal monuments of each of them that are 
extant. We are the more desirous of doing this, because the 
English public can no where meet with this information collected 
together ; nor with some of it, indeed, in any form; and because 
such of our cotemporaries as have undertaken to give it, have 
been extremely incorrect in the most important particulars. 


The dynasty of kings to which the most magnificent of the 
Egyptian monuments are now attributed, is a very ancient one. 
It reigned in Thebes, in Upper Egypt, from three to four 
thousand years ago. We cannot state the precise period ; for 
the inscriptions that have been hitherto discovered have rather 
illustrated the history and the genealogy of these monarchs than 
their chronology. We know the number of years in the reigns 
of some, but not of all of them; and if we knew it for all, we 
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should still want a common point to connect the series of their 
reigns with some known era. It is probable that this deside- 
ratum may be supplied, it is impossible to say how soon, through 
the intervention of the Sothiacal period, which, we know, com- 
menced, possibly for the second time, in the 1323rd year before 
ourera. Ifany given year of that period could be identified 
with a year of any king’s reign, it would be easy to assign the 
year before Christ when that reign commenced. Hitherto, 
-however, this has not been done; and we must be content to 
suspend our curiosity. It has been suggested that the lengths 
of the reigns of the different sovereigns might be known from 
the canon of Manetho, to whose 18th and 19th dynasties these 
Theban kings have been assumed to belong. But though we 
should admit this assumption, it can be of no avail to us beyond 
the first twelve or thirteen reigns in the 18th dynasty. The 
lengths of the subsequent ones are so discordantly set down in 
the different copies of Manetho, and in all the copies they are 
so inconsistent, both with the totals as assigned by him, and 
with the surer testimony of the monuments, that we must for 
the present dismiss them from consideration. The genuine 
text of Manetho may possibly be restored by the help of hiero- 
glyphical legends; but, in the absence of the latter, the corrupted 
copies of Manetho that we now possess are absolutely useless as 
a substitute. 

We must relinquish, then, for the present, the prospect of 
having the chronology of this line of sovereigns satisfactorily 
settled ; and we must be content with determining the order of 
their succession, which we are enabled in great measure to do 
for a period of several hundred years. For this we are chiefly 
indebted to Mr. Wilkinson, the accurate copyist of most of the 
inscriptions contained in the work before us. In the year 1827, 
he took a new and most correct copy of the genealogical table 
of Abydos, first discovered by Mr. Bankes in 1818; and he also 
discovered and copied at Thebes several other lists of royal 
prenomens, the re-discovery of which M. Champollion has 
since announced. All these lists are presented to us at 
one view in the 98th plate of this collection. The table 
of Abydos appears from this last copy to have contained the 
preenomens of at least fifty, and probably fifty-four or fifty-eight, 
of the reputed ancestors of Rameses the Great. But, before we 
proceed further, we must explain to the uninitiated reader what 
a royal preenomen is. 

The titles of the ancient Egyptian kings were numerous and 
fulsome, as those of oriental despots have always been. Several 
of these were borne by all of them indiscriminately, and were 
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employed or omitted in each case, apparently according to the 
caprice of the designer, or the space that he was desirous of 
filling up. There were some titles, however, which were peculiar 
to each sovereign, and which were probably selected by him at 
the commencement of his reign, to distinguish him from his 

redecessors. One at least of these peculiar groups of titles was 
invariably used to describe the sovereign; and if the designer 
was not limited in space, they were all employed. The first 
consisted always of the figure of Horus (or Apollo, according 
to Hermapion) followed by certain epithets or qualifications, 
which were frequently inclosed in a banner or ornamented 
square. The second groupe was enclosed in an oval shield, or 
cartouche ; and uniformly commenced with a solar disk, signi- 
fying “ the Sun,” and read, it has been supposed, ‘ Pharao.” 
After this were certain other epithets, or qualifications. This 
cartouche with its contents is what is called “ the Pranomen.” 
Another cartouche which usually followed this, contained what 
is generally considered to be the historic name of the sovereign, 
often attended by additional titles. For distinction’s sake this 
cartouche is called ‘‘ the Name.”: The indiscriminate titles which 
were occasionally prefixed to the prenomen were different from 
those prefixed to the name. ‘The latter were “lord of the 
diadems,” ‘‘son of the Sun,” “—who loves him,” “—who 
honours him,” and a few others; the former were more 
numerous ; we need only mention the most frequent ; “ king” and 
“lord of the world.” As a specimen of the manner in which 
these titles were accumulated, may be given the following, 
which is one of the most modest series that has been met with. 
It occurs on one of the columns of the temple of Amun at 
Elephantine : “The Horus [powerful and reigning in truth] the 
good God, lord of the world (the Sun, lord of truth) the son of 
the Sun, who loves him, (AMENoTHPH, (he moderator of the pure 
region) may he live like the Sun for ever!” For the translation 
— of the last qualification there is only the ipse dixit of M. 

hampollion. Weaccordingly print it, and some other clauses, the 
meaning of which is not absolutely certain, in the italic character ; 
and we wish we could prevail on the gentleman that we have just 
named to adopt a similar course in his future works. The silly 
affectation of being able to translate with certainty all that he 
finds written in hieroglyphical characters hasinvolved him in such 
a labyrinth of contradictions, retractions, and corrections, as to 
have led many to doubt—unreasonably indeed, but not un- 
naturally—whether he has attained to certainty with respect to 
any hieroglyphics whatsoever. The truth is, that the interpreta- 
tion of very many of these characters does not rest on the 
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authority of M. Champollion or of any other individual, but of 
sure principles of deciphering ; and that it is as little likely to 
be shaken * any future discoveries as the meaning of Greek or 
Hebrew words can be. With other characters the case is very 
different ; we have only probability, and that, sometimes, of a 
very feeble degree, to guide us in their interpretation ; and this 
ought to be candidly stated, and the distinction, wherever it 
occurs, pointed out. 

The connexion which exists between the titles of the banner, 
the prenomen, and the historic name, enables us, generally 
speaking, to determine the latter when either of the former is 
given, provided that we have once seen the complete titles. The 
number of kings of whom these complete titles are known, has 
for some time past been considerable ; and M. Champollion, in the 
course of his recent journey, has, no doubt, considerably enlarged 
it. We trust that he will at an early period publish as complete 
a list of them as he ean; accompanied, if he pleases, with 
his own translation of the titles, but at all events in the 
original hieroglyphics. The value of such a table would be 
very great ; not only in cases of mutilation, where the other 
titles remain legible, while the name is not so; but also because, 
when only a single cartouche was employed to designate a 
king, as in the catalogues at Abydos and elsewhere, the preeno- 
men, which was peculiar to him, was used ; not the name, which 
might be common to him with other sovereigns. Our method 
of distinguishing kings of the same name by the addition of the 
ordinal numerals does not appear to have been used by the 
—- 

We have already stated, that the prenomens which precede 
that of Rameses the Great, in the table of Abydos, are fifty at 
least. Fifty generations, averaging thirty years at the least, 
and terminating 14 or 15 centuries before the Christian era, 
would give to the Egyptian monarchy a most portentous 
antiquity indeed ; could we only be sure that all the sovereigns 
enumerated had really existed. Of this, however, there is no 
proof; nor is it so likely that the genealogists of Rameses 
should possess records extending through so long a period, as 
that they should enjoy that inventive talent, which has in all 
ages distinguished their fraternity. We ought to observe that 
the sixteen preenomens which precede that of Rameses are 
perfectly legible; before these are eight or more that are 
defaced ; then thirteen legible ones in an upper row. The 
remainder are wanting. Now we have the sure testimony of 
cotemporary monuments, that the last sixteen are the titles of 
real kings ; but we are not aware that any similar evidence exists 
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with respect to any of the other thirteen. Of course it cannot 
exist with respect to the intermediate ones which have been 
defaced ; but neither can the want of it afford any presumption 
against their being real prenomens. It would be extremely 
improbable that the mutilation of the table, evidently the result 
of accident, should have occurred at that precise point, where 
the fictitions names of sovereigns ceased, and the real ones began; 
nor is it at all unlikely that the earliest kings, whose real names 
and order were preserved to the time of Rameses, should have 
left no monuments behind them,—none at least which have 
remained to our times. We cannot, therefore, think that the 
first king whose name appears in the second line of the table 
of Abydos, was the actual founder of the monarchy. But 
we consider it an open question, on which each person is at 
liberty to form bis own conjecture, how many generations he 
was removed from him ; and in the mean time, for convenience 
sake, we will take leave to call this prince No. I, and to 
designate his successors in the genealogical table in a similar 
manner; the great Rameses being No. XVII, and the subse- 
uent prenomens, obtained by Mr. Wilkinson, at Medinet 

bou, continuing the series to No. XXI. This method, no 
doubt, has its inconveniences; but it possesses the para- 
mount advantage of being independent of all hypotheses, in 
reference either to the canon of Manetho, or to the mode 
of translating certain prenomens. The mischief arising from 
such hypotheses has been but too apparent to every one 
who has watched the progress of discovery in the Hierogly- 
phical field. M.Champollion may palliate the matter as he 
will; but there is scarcely a paragraph of his original state- 
ments with respect to the early Pharaohs, which he has not 
been compelled to modify or to abandon. 

It was some years ago a favourite notion with this gentleman, 
and it was eagerly embraced by the retailers of his opinions in 
this country, that under the 16th dynasty of Manetho, prior to 
the conquest of Egypt by the Shepherds, it had attained toa 
very high degree of civilization ; and that many fine buildings 
had been constructed; most of which, imdeed, had been 
destroyed by those barbarians; but of which parts were pre- 
served, that were considered by the monarchs of the 18th 
dynasty as worthy of being incorporated im their most splendid 
works. The solitary instance on which this theory was grounded 
was a portion of the sanctuary of Karnac, which appeared to be 
the work of a king Mandouei, who was supposed to have been 
@ most ancient and mighty conqueror, the Osymandyas of 
Diodorus. Other monuments of this king remained, which 
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unquestionably indicated a very high degree of civilization at 
the time when he lived. Respecting that time, however, M. 
Champollion appears to have laboured under a most extraor- 
dinary delusion. It is now, thanks to Mr. Wilkinson, ascer- 
tained that he was the grandson of Rameses the Great. We 
will notice him, by and by, as our No. XIX. It follows that 
this supposed most ancient part of the temple of Karnac, is in 
reality one of the latest additions to it. This phantasm of an 
ancient king being removed, we know of no grounds for 
supposing that Egypt had attaix. 1 to a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, prior to the age of the Thot: moses and the Amenothphs, 
and had then relapsed into comparative barbarism. On 
the contrary, the monuments appear rather to indicate a 
constantly progressive improvement, from a period long prior 
to that which is accounted the c mmencement of the 18th 
dynasty. 

Having premised this, we proceed to speak of the several 
monarchs in their order. Of Nos. I and Il, we know nothing 
more than that their prenomens are engraved ona rock between 
Assouan and Phile. This inscription, which is certainly a 
cotemporary one, is perhaps the very oldest, certainly among 
the oldest, that is in existence. It cannot have been cut much 
less than 4,000 years before the present time. No, III was 
called Usortasen. The name is the same with that of the 
builder of the obelisk at Heliopolis ; but the preenomen is dif- 
ferent. M.Champollion supposes that obelisk to have been 
erected about U0 years before our era; but he thinks that a 
small statue in the Louvre was intended to represent the 
ancient Usortasen. If so, and we think the conjecture a prob- 
able one, the hieroglyphical name of his father, No. II, is 
given; but the characters have not all of them been satisfacto- 
rily deciphered. This king is most remarkable for having been 
the favourite ancestor of No. X, who dedicated to him one of 
the temples at Samne, in Nubia; and whose prenomen is 
found prefixed to his, in a manner that puzzled Mr. Salt and 
others, who supposed the latter to be aname. At first sight, 
it certainly has that appearance ; but on examining the hierogly- 
phical context, we find some such phrase as “ King, No. X, 
beloved by the good God, No. III.” 

With respect to the next two Nos., and again to No. VIII, 
difficulties appear to exist, which with our present scanty inform- 
ation we will not attempt to explain, and which, consequently, 
we need not delay to state. No. VI and his queen bore the 
same name, which seems to be Ahmosis, and which was also 
the name of the queen of No. VII. From this coincidence, 
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and the conspicuous manner in which this latter female is gene- 
rally represented as accompanying her husband, we should 
suppose her to have been the daughter of the preceding 
sovereign; and either to have been the sole heiress of the 
crown, or, according to the Egyptian custom, to have married 
her brother. Her husband Amenothph and she, are commemo- 
rated on many minor monuments, in the British Museum and 
elsewhere. In one of these they are represented as receiving 
divine honours from No. XVI ;—a circumstance on which, as 
all the Egyptian kings were deified, more stress has perhaps 
been laid than it deserved. It has been supposed that these 
honours were paid by his descendants to No. VII, as the 
founder of their dynasty, and the conqueror of the barbarous 
Shepherds. He has accordingly been identified with the 
Amosis, or Tethmosis of Manetho, who commenced the 18th 
dynasty. 

M. Champollion calls No. VIII Thothmosis I, and his 
—_ Ahmosis. As we have already stated, however, there are 

ifficulties respecting this number, which we do not mean to 
dilate on. According to the same authority, No. IX was 
another Thothmosis, who was succeeded by his sister, called 
Amense. The son of this queen was Thothmosis III, No. X. 
His father, according to M. Champollion, was a private indivi- 
dual named Thothmosis ; but we are much inclined to suspect 
that Amense was the widow, as well as the sister, of No. IX, 
and that No. X was their son. It is pretty certain that he 
dated the years of his reign from the death of No. IX, which 
he would scarcely have done on any other supposition. But, 
be this as it may, this queen Amense took for her second 
husband one Amenenthe, who governed the kingdom as regent 
for her and her son, until his attaining his majority. So at 
least M. Champollion has stated as the result of his observations ; 
and, ignorant as we are of their precise nature, we must for the 
present be satisfied with it. 

No. X was a more distinguished monarch, as far at least as 
respects architectural monuments, than any of his predecessors. 
We have already mentioned the temples at Samne, erected by 
him in the southern part of Nubia; they are, we believe, the 
most ancient in that country. He built the sanctuary of the 
great temple at Karnac, on the walls of which area sort of 
annals of his reign, specifying the number of the slain, and that 
of the captives, with the amount of booty taken, in his several 
battles. He also erected the obelisks that are now at Alex- 
andria, commonly called ‘‘ Cleopatra’s needles.” These are, so far 
as we know, the first obelisks that were ever made; they are 
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certainly the oldest that are now in existence.* There can be 
little doubt that this king was the Meeris of Herodotus and 
Diodorus, to whom they attribute the digging of the celebrated 
artificial lake which bore his name, and the building of some 
magnificent works at Memphis which are now destroyed. We 
know indeed, that this king assumed the title of “ Lover of the 
Sun,” which in the old Egyptian language would be Ma-Ra, 
or Me-Phra. The first differs in termination only, from the 
name given by Herodotus; the last may perhaps be the 
Mephres of Manetho, who is placed by him three descents from 
the founder of the dynasty. 

No. XI was a Second Amenothph; he made some trifling 
additions to his father’s works, and commenced the temple 
of Hassaya in Nubia. His son, No. XII, Thothmosis 1V, 
completed this temple, and erected the obelisk which is now at 
the Lateran in Rome. His great work, however, was the 
Sphinx in the neighbourhood of the Pyramids of Jizah which 
has been so often described. The front of it was cleared from 
sand by Captain Cavighia, at an expense of 800/. or 900/. He 
discovered a pair of enormous paws of masonry, and between 
them a tablet; the inscription on which was copied by Mr. Salt, 
and appears to be a dedication of the monster by this king, to 
the deity, whom M. Champollion calls “ Atmou ;” bet Herma- 
pion, if we have his text correct, “ Heron.” The wife, or one 
of the wives, of this king, the mother of No. XIII, was called, 
according to M. Champollion, Maut-hem-Va. 

The next king was the Third Amenothph, or, as he is commonly 
called, Memnon. His monuments appear to be more numerous 
than those of any other monarch of this dynasty, with the excep- 
tion of the great Rameses. His statues and scarabai are every- 
where to be met with. Among his greater works we will only 
mention the temple of Amun at Elephantine; that of Soleb at 
the extremity of Nubia; the most ancient parts of the temple of 
Luxor, the Memnonium, and the celebrated Colossus, at Thebes. 
In one of the Greek inscriptions on this last monument we have 
as an alias for Memnon, the name Phamenoph, that is “the 
Amenoph.” Manetho places ‘‘ Amenophis or Memnon” three 
descents from “ Mephres ;” which aceords with the supposition 
that the former was No. XIII, and the latter No. X ; and which 





* Since the above was written, we are given to understand, that the 
obelisk of Heliopolis (or Matarea) is supposed by some writers in this country 
to be the work ofa king Usortasen yet more ancient than our No. IIT; and 
not of the prince to whom we have, in the former part of this article, 
attributed it on the authority of M. Champollion. The comparative rude- 
ness of the sculptures certainly favours this supposition. 
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indeed is the most weighty argument that has been adduced in 
support of it. The queen of this Amenothph was called Taia. 

The hieroglyphical name of the next king, No. XIV, not 
having been deciphered, he is called Horus ; that name following 
that of Amenophis in the catalogue of Manetho. - He made 
some additions to his father’s works at Thebes; and there 
are some smaller monuments to his honour in the British 
Museum. There is also a remarkable monument of this 
king in the museum at Turin, on which M. Champollion 
bestowed much attention at an early period of his career. It 
contains a decree for paying certain honours to him and to a 
female named Tmaumot, or Mautmot ; who was first supposed 
by that gentleman to be the daughter that succeeded Horus, 
the Acherres of Manetho; but whom he has since ascertained 
to be his wife. The real name of his daughter and successor 
(for Manetho’s statement is confirmed in that particular) he now 
states to be Thaoser. She was married, and her husband bore the 
title of king; but she seems to have retained the supreme power 
in her own hand. The name of this subordinate sovereign is, 
according to the same authority, Menephtha Siphtha. They 
had probably no children, as we find the brother of Thaoser, who 
is called Rameses I, the No. XV _ of our series, succeeding her 
on the throne. It is not impossible that he was the Sasyches, 
whois mentioned by Diodorus, as having reigned about this time ; 
and his monuments may have been the less permanent, but more 
honourable ones, of useful legislation. To the next preenomen, 
No. XVI, two names are fornd attached, which are thought to 
be those of two brothers who reigned in succession. The first 
is Ousireei, to whom the tomb belonged that was opened by 
Belzoni, and of which a model was exhibited in London. The 
other is Mandouei I, who erected the obelisk which is now 
standing at the Porta del Popolo at Rome, and who is represent- 
ed on the tablet which we have already mentioned in speaking 
of No. VIL. 

We now come to No. XVII, the Second, or Great, Rameses, 
and the most illustrious of this royal line. Whatever coin- 
cidence we have hitherto found between the canon of Manetho 
and the list of kings obtained by deciphering the monumental 
inscriptions, is here broken off. There is none of Manetho’s 
kings, that can correspond with this mighty conqueror. In the 
place where his name ought to appear with a very long reign 
over against it, we find an Armais who reigned four years, 
followed by a Rameses who reigned little more than one. 
M. Champollion at first supposed this Rameses to be the founder 
of the 19th dynasty; but that supposition is quite irreconcileable 
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with the order of kings determined by the catalogue at Medinet 
Abou, and we know not what supposition he can now make, 
that will uphold the credit of Manetho without being incon- 
sistent with the monuments. But though we are not able to 
identify the Egyptian hero with any of Manetho’s kings, there 
can be no doubt that he was the Sesoosis of Diodorus ; who, it 
is worthy of notice, is said to have lived seven generations after 
Meeris, the very interval that occurs between our No. X and 
No. XVII; we need scarcely add that he was the Sesostris of 
Herodotus. Of course, however, we do not mean to vouch for 
all the statements that have been made respecting him by either 
of these writers; some of which, we need scarcely inform our 
readers, are incredible enough. We are also disposed to identify 
this king, ¢o a certain extent, with the Osymandyas of Diodorus. 
We mean to say, that, while we consider the account given of 
that monarch by Diodorus to be fabulous, we believe the actions 
attributed to him to have been those of Sesostris,—disguised 
indeed and exaggerated, and transferred to a more remote era : 
and we can have no doubt that the building, which was shown 
to the Greek historian as the tomb of Osymandyas, was the work 
of the great Rameses. 

It would be quite impossible for us to enumerate the monu- 
mentsof this king that areextant, nor is it easy to make a selection. 
We should place first the hypostyle hall,and some other additions 
that he made to the temple of Karnac. The rapture with which 
all who have visited this edifice speak of it is remarkable. “I was 
lost,” says poor Belzoni, “ in a mass of colossal objects, every one 
of which was more than sufficient, of itself alone, to attract my 
whole attention. How can I describe my sensations at that 
moment! I seemed alone in the midst of all that is most sacred 
in the world ; a forest of enormous columns adorned all round 
with beautiful figures, and various ornaments from the top 
to the bottom; the graceful shape of the lotus, which forms 
their capitals, so well proportioned to the columns, that it gives 
to the view the most pleasing effect ; the gates, the walls, the 
pedestals, and the architraves, also adorned in every part with 
symbolical figures in basso relievo and intaglio, representing 
battles, processions, triumphs, feasts, offerings and sacrifices; 
...these altogether had such an effect upon my soul, as to sepa- 
rate me in imagination from the rest of mortals, exalt me on 
high over all, and cause me to forget entirely the trifles and 
follies of life. I was happy for a whole day, which escaped like 
a flash of lightning.” M. Champollion speaks of this edifice as 
‘the conception of one a hundred feet high.” “The imagina- 
tion,” he says, “ which, in Europe, rises far above our porticos, 
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sinks abashed at the foot of the 140 columns of the Hypostyle 
hall at Karnac.” Many parts of the neighbouring palace, or 
temple, of Luxor, which is scarcely inferior to that of Karnac in 
magnificence, are the work of the same king; so are the great 
Obelisks that are there. We have already mentioned “the 
tomb of Osymandyas.” We can refer to no other of his works 
in Egypt but the palace of Abydos, where the great genealogical 
table was placed, the lowest line of which was entirely occupied 
by the prenomen and name of this king, repeated above a 
dozen times. Many of the Nubian temples were constructed by 
him ; among others those of Seboua, Derri, Girshe, Ipsambol, 
cleared from sand by Belzoni, and Beit-el-Waly, or Galabshe. 
Most of these are cut out of the rock ; and several of them are 
covered with sculptures, representing the military exploits of 
Rameses. 

We might occupy a great deal of space in describing these 
sculptures, some of which are copied in the work before us. In 
one place the king is represented in his chariot, pursuing his 
barbarian enemies, and in the act of discharging an arrow against 
them ; he is followed by two of hjs sons in similar chariots. In 
another place he is represented seated on his throne, with the 
spoils of the conquered brought before him. Among these we 
can easily distinguish the camelopard, the ostrich, the ape and 
other animals. We might discuss at great length the names 
and the countries of the several people, who appear as van- 
quished ; but we fear we have already extended this article too 
far ; and, to say the truth, we are far from feeling convinced by 
anything that we have seen on the subject. There can, however, 
be no doubt entertained that Sesostris was one of the greatest of 
conquerors, and that his empire, if he retained under his dominion 
all the countries that he over-ran, was among the most exten- 
sive that have ever existed. We will only add respecting this 
king, that while he uniformly bore the one name, “the beloved 
by Amun, Ramesgs ;” he used with it two different prenomens, 
sometimes simply, “THE Sun, champion (or guardian) of truth,” 
sometimes this title with the additional one of ‘ approved (or 
preferred) by the Sun.” He also varied the titles of his banner ; 
sometimes he styled himself “the Horus powerful and lovin 
truth ;” sometimes he substituted for the last qualification “ the 
son of Atmou (or Heron.)” This circumstance has given rise 
to much confusion, and has occasioned his actions to be 
attributed, until very lately, to two different kings, one the son 
of Mandouei, the other the supposed head of the 19th dynasty, 
several generations posterior to him. 

Rameses the Great is stated by M. Champollion to have 
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had by his different wives somewhere about fifty sons. A younger 
one succeeded him, who has been called Meenuphtha; but this is 
not the name represented by the hieroglyphical characters. He 
made some additions to his father’s works ; and his name is found 
along with his father’s on some monuments in the British Museum. 
No. XIX was Mandouei the Second, formerly accounted 
the First. We have already noticed his addition to the temple 
of Karnac ; there is a colossal statue of him at Turin, and a 
smaller one in London. On these and other monuments of his 
a remarkable phenomenon has been noticed, the cause of which 
is yet involved in mystery. His name, which consists of the 
figure of the god Mandou, with the addition of a double vowel, has 
been in almost every instance defaced by the hammering out of 
the divine figure. ‘This mutilation extended to the name of his 
gaara pase Mandouei IJ, on the obelisk of the Porta del Popolo. 

t could scarcely have been intended as an insult to the deity 
represented ; it is probable, therefore, that the monarch of whom 
we are now treating, gave some deep offence to the nation, or to 
the priests who may have had the custody of the monuments ; 
and that in revenge they endeavoured, by the destruction of 
his name, to obliterate his memory. 

No. XX was called, according to M. Champollion, Ra- 
merri. His reign was probably very short, so as not to allow 
him time for what appears to have been a principal work of all the 
sovereigns of this race,—-the construction of a tomb. His remains 
were consigned to that of his predecessor—but not, it will be 
recollected, his ancestor—Queen Thaoser; the sculptures on 
which were hastily altered, so as to adapt it for its new tenant. 
No. XXI was a Rameses, another mighty conqueror, whose 
actions might almost vie with those of his great ancestor, 
No. XVII. He has been called Rameses Me-Amun; a name 
which is objectionable, as implying his identity with the king so 
called by Manetho, but which includes a title which he actually 
bore. His prenomen was, in fact, “The Sun, guardian (or 
champion) of truth, loving Amun,” which last qualification was 
in the old Egyptian language Me-Amun. The name in his 
second cartouche was “‘ Rameses, the warlike god.” In all the 
articles on Egyptian history which have hitherto appeared in 
our cotemporaries, this king has been placed two generations 
prior to Rameses the Great. He built the palace of Medinet 
Abou, on the western bank of the Nile, at Thebes. His 
sarcophagus is now in the Louvre ; the cover of it is at Cambridge; 
and “ the mighty dust” which it once contained, into what new 
combinations has it entered ? 

We must here conclude our catalogue. It is stated by 
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M. Champollion that three sons of this monarch governed 
Egypt in succession. There is then an interval, we cannot say 
of nd length, before we arrive at Shishonk, who reigned in the 
beginning of the tenth century before ourera. Of the subse- 
quent kings we have at present no room to speak; nor is the 
information that could be given concerning them of the most 
satisfactory kind. 

We have now done ; and we trust that we have said enough 
to excite, if not to satisfy, the curiosity of our readers, on the 
subject of which we have treated. We believe our article will 
be found to contain a correct outline of the monumental history 
of Egypt for several centuries; and though we may expect that 
every year will afford us additional information, and thus render 
our account imperfect; we cannot anticipate that it will prove, 
like those of aan that we could name, erroneous. We have 
been careful to state nothing, without an intimation of doubt, 
respecting which there is not conclusive evidence. On two 
interesting questions,—respecting the Hykshos or shepherds of 
Manetho, and respecting the period of the sojourn of the Israelites 
in Egypt, we have purposely abstained from offering any opinion, 
reserving ourselves till we obtain fuller information. 





Art. X.—Mothers and Daughters; a Tale of the Year 1830.—Lon- 
don: Colburn and Bentley ; 3 vol. 12mo, 1831. 


T is vain to lament the decline and fall at particular seasons 
of particular species of literature. The modes of exhibiting 
talent and of amusing the world are not arbitrary ; literature has 
its currents and tides like the sea, which no man can either guide 
orresist. There are writers who are eternally regretting the ab- 
sence of dramatic genius, and wonder how it happens that no good 
plays are produced. Can such persons explain why such a luxu- 
rious crop of dramatists sprang up in the reign of Elizabeth and 
James I. Why do not poets write epics now : why do not essay- 
ists compose Spectators and Tatlers? Why is it that the whole 
ower of human fancy is turned upon novels and romances ? 
‘he truth is, that there is an aptitude to existing circumstances 
in all these forms of composition, which, asit is probably formed 
of numerous and not obvious elements, escapes the vulgar ob- 
server. Each form of literature, as it becomes generally adopted 
and followed, is moulded by the spirit of the age and is in per- 
fect harmony with it. The fruits of the earth are not more 
strictly governed by the climates they are produced in, than are 
the various forms of literature. The influence of circumstances 
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may be seen in the very exterior of the volumes which are, as it 
were, the corporeal part of letters. When printing was 
unknown, writings were enveloped ina roll of papyrus or parch- 
ment. After its discovery flat sheets were compacted together 
with thongs of leather, and the treasures of genius shut up in 
a strong box of boards and brazen clasps. Few copies were 
printed, the paper was thick, and consequently difficult to fold, 
and reading was slow; hence the huge folio. As literature 
became more diffused and the love of it more general, it became 
desirable to render books more portable ; hence the reduction to 

uarto. The octavo form was the next stage ; and now we live in 
the age of duodecimo. Since every body reads and must have 
books not in one place but wherever a man moves to, his com- 
panions must move with him, the most commodious size is there- 
fore adopted. Since all ranks must buy books, we love necessa- 
rily the cheapest form, which is the duodecimo. Formerly readers 
went to the book, now the book comes to them. Formerly men 
travelled over a page, now the whole line may be embraced by 
the eye in a glance. The folio used to be affixed to an inclined 
plane, now the duodecimo goes into the pocket. Never was 
the hackneyed because beautiful quotation of Cicero in his 
defence of Archias in praise of letters so borne out by the fact 
as it now is. Books are a never-failing resource and perpetual 
companions ; if we go abroad they are in the travelling trunk, 
if we go into the country they are in the carriage pockets, if 
we are sick they lie by the couch, when we go to bed they are 
put under the pillow, at breakfast if the table be baccalaurean, 
they elbow the muffins : in the summer’s evening we read them 
in the garden, in the winter’s night by the fire-side: when the 
candles are lighted, then we seek out the little duodecimo and 
raise the voice in concert with the harmonious music of the 
“ loud-hissing urn.” 

When Shakespeare was a link-boy (if he ever was), or when 
Pepys put on his best velvet coat to see a stage play at the 
Bull or the Bear, the mode of spending the afternoon was a 
comedy and the Mall: hence the clouds of little 4to plays 
which distinguish all that century. Now we subscribe to Ebers 
or make one ina book-club, lie on a sofa and read the new 
novel, a pleasure considered by the poet Gray paradisaical ; 
hence the whole armies of duodecimo recruits in uniform of 
blue faced with brown. 

Let us not suppose, that the spirit of literature is less influ- 
enced by the changes of manners, art, wealth, and the diffusion 
of education and an almost universal passion for literature, than 
in its corporeal shape; and as much as either, is the mode or 
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form of composition, whether it be epic or lyric, verse or prose, 
Ariosto or Scott, affected by the revolution in men’s circum- 
stances. The novel, for example, is essentially the creature of 
a most artificial and complicated system of society. <A very 
simple state affords no materials to the novelist ; manners are 
uniform, measures are open to all, manceuvring is unnecessary, 
objects are common property, and events are few ; the passions 
are strong and they may lead to catastrophes, but such catas- 
trophes are the legitimate subject of tragedy. The nearest 
approach to the novel among the Greeks is Plutarch’s Lives, and 
all must allow that it is nut a very near one. We make no 
account of the erotic tales, which resemble the novel in no one 
point. Ancient society was a plain and ordinary structure, 
modern society is a machine of the most complicated kind ; not 
only is there wheel within wheel, but there are works of different 
ages, proceeding on different principles and acted upon by dif- 
ferent forces. Novels are sometimes sections of this curious 
machine on various scales, sometimes they are developed 
descriptions of parts, and sometimes they are confined to an 
examination of a nest of springs and wheels in an especial 
corner, 

The particular class of society which has most attracted the 
attention of the novelist, is naturally the highest, for various 
reasons: first, we are all disposed to look upwards and to pay 
more attention to that which regards the ranks above us than 
any other: therefore, as the highest thus concentrates the gaze 
of all, the novelist is assured a larger audience. Again the 
highest class is the centre round which radiate the intrigues 
and manceuvres of inferior grades ; being the most influential 
persons and the most independent, they naturally become the 
model of others in all those matters which are considered arbi- 
trary in society, and are thus, if for no other reason, the legiti- 
mate subjects of the novelist. Moreover, as all novels turn 
upon love, intrigue, or some play of the passions, and as this 
class by their wealthy leisure and the nature of their education 
are the most given to unbridled indulgence of the propensities 
of nature or the fashionable tastes of the day, they are thus 
also the most favourable and fruitful materials for the novelist 
to work upon. These are some of the reasons for the greater 
number of works of fiction turning upon the higher ranks of 
life. 

Another very active cause in the propagation of the novel of 
high life is, that no other class possesses so many shades of dif- 
ference in itself as does this class. In no other is there such 
an active canvass kept up for superiority of one kind or another : 
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for distinction in it, there are innumerable candidates—for the 
distinction to be of it or to get into it, the crowd of competitors is 
equally great, and this species of border life is as fruitful to the 
novel, as that other border life is to the romance. Thus the society 
of fashionable life presents to the contemplator, a kind of exten- 
sive table-land on which a great drama is played with much ear- 
nestness and perpetual bustle, by actors qualified by every spe- 
cies of talent, and who are gazed upon by a vast crowd of specta- 
tors, the inhabitants of the declivities and vallies, with a great and 
natural interest. We need not be surprised that, under these 
circumstances, the drama has an abundance of critics who regard 
the performance with earnestness, and hold up particular parts 
of it, some for ridicule and some for admiration, all for the general 
amusement. 

The play of envy and jealousy in a lower sphere is simply 
treated with contempt: when, however, the contending parties 
bear high names, and maneeuvre for objects little in themselves 
but which acquire an adscititious importance by being the ex- 
clusive property of a certain rank, pettiness is dignified in 
the eyes of the vulgar, and the real nature of the contest con- 
cealed. If a couple of grocer’s daughters were setting their 
caps as it is called in circles not the most exalted, against a 
neighbouring hatter, the tale of their mamma’s perseverance, or 
the young lady’s anxiety, would not be listened to; but when 
the fair candidates are striving for a duchy, and they themselves 
are the progeny of a peer, the story is developed with great 
minuteness, and people take great delight in watching the issue 
of the enterprise. The absurd difficulty of getting admission to 
Almack’s has been the subject of numerous novels, and thou- 
sands in these enlightened days have read them with interest. 
Who would care if the question were between the elegantes 
of St. Mary Axe or Fleet-street, and the scene a dance at the 
Globe or the London Tavern. What is the real difference? the 
feelings are exactly the same, the same triumph, the same pain, 
the object equally futile, the means of success sometimes 
equally disgraceful—The verses of the Satiric poet equally 
apply to both: 

Alas! what anxious toil has won 
Perchance their fleeting triumph here ; 
What bitter joy when all was done, 
And entrance granted with a sneer. 


But pride its food from pain shall borrow ; 
And those to-night’s neglect shall gall, 
Will fly o'er half the town to-morrow, 
To boast of Almack’'s charming ball. 
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Still the description, animated and dramatic as it frequently 
is of all these follies, with the advantage of names which save 
the picture from a sneer, is frequently at least amusing, and as 
such worthy of attention from the guardians of the public taste. 
The play of petty passions, and the struggle for petty triumphs, 
are sometimes entertaining, and sometimes, perhaps, painful to 
persons too anxious for the dignity of human nature. The most 
curious, and to us the most pleasing parts of such works, are 
the sketches of character they contain, and which are often 
drawn, in good specimens of this class of books, with great truth 
and brilliancy. In the present state of manners there is no 
social atmosphere better calculated to draw forth the eccentri- 
cities and peculiarities of the natural genius, than the fashion- 
able life in London, with its opportunities, its excitements, its 
independence, and its habits of self-indulgence. It is recruited 
from all parts of the kingdom ; its heroes do not endure long, 
but they crowd a great deal of existence into a brief space ; since 
talent greatly contributes to the relief of ennui, it is either pos- 
sessed by the legitimate votaries ‘of fashion, or it is procured ; 
wealth is as common as the air we breathe, and the true fashion- 
able scarcely considers that it is alienable, for he lives as if it 
were inexhaustible, and, long after it has disappeared, proceeds 
as if unconscious of tie loss. Circumstances do not repress or 
mould his dispositions, they are of a kind to permit the cha- 
racter to grow as it lists; like an experiment in an exhausted 
receiver, external accidents do not interfere with its natural 
tendencies. 

One of the most successful of these sketch-books of the fashion- 
able amateur of the manners and morals of high life, is the book 
whose title we have inscribed over this article—Mothers and 
Daughters. Its main subject isa kind of husband-hunt on the 
part of a selfish widow of fashion, in behalf of a pair of lovely 
daughters, who have been duly educated for the chase. The 
object of female life in all ranks is, to get married to some one 
of the same class, who can and will bear the responsibility of 
supporting a wife and family. Now as in the present manner of 
living, this is an enterprise requiring some courage, and, as 
women are educated, not always attended with an increase of 
happiness at all in proportion to the expense, men are frequently 
lazy on the subject, and often indisposed to give up their bacheior 
ease and independence; hence young ladies hang on hand, the 
market becomes over-stocked, and the competition brisk. But if 
this be the case in the middle ranks, what must it be in the upper 
classes, where only one man in a family can marry, and all the 


women are marriageable. Owing to the absurd law y _ 
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geniture, the eldest son is pursued by a hue and cry of damsels, 
while the youngest are termed ‘detrimentals’ and other bad 
names, and avoided by ‘ mothers and daughters’ as more danger- 
ous company than the plague. The younger son, until he is 
provided for by the state in a commissionership or secretaryship, 
necessarily contrives to live upon his hundred and twenty 
pounds a-year, and his cornetcy in the guards. Marriage in such 
circumstances would be insanity. It is sometimes, however, 
perpetrated, and then a noble duke, uncle or cousin, is con- 
strained to increase the maintenance to four or five hundred, and 
the happy pair are compelled to live in ‘a dampery ’ at Chiswick, 
or in the language of the newspaper, a ‘genteel cottage resi- 
dence,’ until the Government is alarmed into quartering the 
young couple on the State, by a distant allusion to Ald- 
borough or Old Sarum. A comfortable little establishment at 
Chiswick or Kensington, may not perhaps be considered 
the lowest state of human misery ; but the views of such per- 
sons must be taken into account. Not to be of a certain 
set, is to be extinct; to move without a carriage, impossible ; 
not to live in a certain style, is to be sneered at, pitied, forgotten ; 
the tortures of the inquisition are not bitterer than the super- 
cilious ‘ How do,’ or ‘I thought you were dead,’ of a flourishing 
fashionable to his friend reduced upon marriage; it is better to 
retire ‘ from life on prussic acid.’ Que cum ita sint, as the Cicero- 
nians say, it must be very evident how immeasurable is the dis- 
tance between one brother and another; and since there are 
dozens of disposable girls for one marrying man, how keen must 
be the chase, when the view holla! is given that a marrying man 
is heaving in sight. Marriage comes to be considered the end of 
life, and all education is considered with a view to that object 
alone : for this all parties are given and taken, for this a young 
lady rides every day, for this she inflames the bills of the milliner, 
for this she waltzes, gallopades, sings, plays, draws, in short— 
exists. Season after season she exhibits her charms, displays 
the same accomplishments, re-commences the flirtations doomed 
to end in nothing, till ‘ hope deferred,’ late hours, and a London 
atmosphere, begin to dye pearly-white orange-colour, and 
waste the luxurious plumpness of one-and-twenty into the 
crow-footed, nip-nosed spareness of thirty. The perfumer 
with his eaw végétale, and the milliner with her fulling, and 
quilling, and puckering, come in to supply the retiring 
graces of nature, and with their aid the campaign is re-opened, 
with a more desperate determination to succeed ; inferior game 
is marked down, and before eight-and-twenty or thirty winters 
have done their worst, Lady Mary condescends to a match, 
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which ten years before would have thrown her into hysterics. 
The kind of hopes that keep young ladies alive in this chase, 
are thus described by the lively author of this history :— 


‘Among all these mental delusions, those of the ball-haunting 
young ladies are by far the most accountable and the most excuseable. 
There is always a bright succession of heirs-apparent to renew their 
speculations. Every spring, Oxford—and Cambridge—and the grand 
tour—refresh the fashionable hotels with their quota of silly boys, 
eager to be ruined or to be married, as the weakness of their heads or 
hearts may predominate. Every autumn carries a few paralytic 
fathers and gouty old uncles to their marble homes; and new 
Viscounts and inheriting Baronets spring up like champignons, to be 
devoured by the tender famine of damsels on their preferment. We 
will therefore forgive the sanguine earnestness with which every 
girl, on arriving in London for the season, firmly believes that it will 
be her last ;—that some young nobleman who has been acting charades 
with her every evening during the Christmas holidays, is only waiting 
for the familiar facilities of a May-Fair ball-room to hazard his pro- 
posals ; and that the white crape dress quilled by the fairy fingers of 
Maradan, which hangs beside her dressing-table in tempting prepara- 
tion for the evening’s ball, will complete the conquest which her 
‘* witchery of noble horsemanship” has more than half achieved in 
the course of the morning, beside the translucent waves of the glassy 
Serpentine.’—vol. iii. pp. 12, 13. 


“‘Mothers and Daughters” includes three generations: we 
have the rash marriage of the mother, Lady Maria De Vesci, to 
a poor man with expectations, because she could get no other ; 
and which, sinceit ended in an elopement, was always called a 
love-match, though the whole had been a matter of strict cal- 
culation; and next there is the career of her two beautiful 
daughters, whom she chaperones in vain through many seasons 
of London life, supported at times by the most brilliant chances, 
but all ultimately terminating in disappointed vanity, bad 
temper, and ill looks. Many of the scenes in this history are 
drawn with great spirit, and the complexion of the society which 
the author paints is caught with great felicity. If of all the 
books of the kind we were required to select the one which 
most faithfully records the maxims, the motives, the principles, 
the manners, and the style of true fashionables,—by which is 
meant, not the wealthy, nor the titled, nor the distinguished by 
service, or by place, or by power, for these are very different 
things from the fashionable set or sets of London,—we should 
certainly lay our hands on these volumes. 

In the extracts which we shall select we shall make a point 
of taking those passages only which illustrate the moral 
condition of a large and influential class of society, and at 
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the same time afford amusement by the liveliness and ability 
of the author. 

The following character is a portrait of a General de Vesci, 
concerning whose rise and condition we need not add any 
thing to the luminous details below. 

‘ General de Vesci, the opulent uncle of Lady Maria Willingham, 
was one of those empty, pompous, good-looking, well-intentioned 
men, who make excellent governors of Colonies under the influence 
of a shrewd secretary and learned judge ; provided they have sufficient 
interest in the Cabinet at home to varnish over an occasional blunder, 
and sufficient temperance of mind to bear with a ministerial reproof 
or two, conveyed in a private letter. 

* The General was a worthy, upright man, incapable of an ignoble 
action; but he had been accustomed for so many years to have his 
movements and measures suggested to him by a beetle-browed, 
quill-in-hand man, whose discourse was strengthened by inexhaustible 
arguments, and precedents, and legal admonitions, that he felt himself 
exceedingly puzzled on his return to England, after a colonial exile of 
forty years, to order his own boots or discharge his own butler. 

‘ Under these circumstances, it would have been a merciful inter- 
position had the destinies bestowed tpon him an active, intelligent, 
managing wife—such, for instance, as his own niece, Lady Maria. 
But one of those strange inconsistencies, so prevalent in the assort- 
ment of human wedlock, had matched him with one of the most 
inert, lazy, dozy, amiable nonentities in the world. It was seldom 
that poor Mrs. De Vesci appeared thoroughly awake ; and if such an 
appurtenance as a mind had originally been allotted to her, she had 
certainly mislaid it in her childhood, and passed the remainder of her 
life in learning to dispense with its influence. With her easy-chair, 
however, her fat lap-dog, and her vinaigrette, she was as happy as a 
soulless body can be. 

‘ Now this total deficiency of energy was the more remarkable, 
inasmuch as the sleeping beauty was sprung from a race of human 
fidgets, who regarded tranquillity, whether moral or physical, as a 
state of most demoralized stagnation. The Westlands were a very 
numerous family, who were not only in perpetual motion, but all their 
movements had an ascending impetus. Place a Westland in the pro- 
found darkness of some bucketless well, and you would have found 
him in ten minutes standing high and dry beside the brink ;—to use 
an expression of that sarcastic traveller, Jefferson Hoge, ‘‘ they were 
always knocking their foreheads against the sky.” It was “ my 
brother, the Commissioner”—‘* my cousin, the Chairman ”—** my 
uncle, the Director”—‘‘ my nephew, the Secretary ”"—it was Sir 
Thomas Westland—Sir Robert—Sir Arthur—Sir Hew !—After these 
explanations, it is unnecessary to add that the Westlands were a 
Caledonian clan; that they had risen on each other's shoulders ; that 
the Commissioner underwrote the Director, and the Chairman en- 
dorsed the Secretary. The legend of the French coin, ‘* Union fait 
Force,” had elevated them into the highest public consideration. 
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‘In allying himself with such a family, Major De Vesci—he was 
then only a poor honourable—had overlooked the temptations of birth 
and beauty, in favour of those of interest and shrewdness. He felt 
persuaded that Miss Westland’s uncles, cousins, and nephews, would 
push him on in his profession, and in this he was not disappointed ; 
and that Miss Westland’s comely self would prove a stirring, man- 
euvring, aspiring woman, ready and willing to scold his servants and 
legislate his affairs. But in this he decidedly reckoned without his 
hostess. It was fortunate for his love of ease that his rise was suffi- 
ciently rapid to afford him the succour of aides-de-camp during the 
war, and secretaries, clerks, registrars, and particularly privy-coun- 
eillors, during the piping times of peace. Notwithstanding his con- 
nexion with the Westland dynasty, government took very good care 
that he should have neither opportunity nor excuse for acting or 
judging for himself; but he wore his regimentals on public days with 
a very good grace, and sat at the head of his table in a manner which 
proved highly conciliatory to the whole colony. 

‘ Like every human thing beside connected with the house of West- 
land, General De Vesci, without anxiety and without exertion—nay, 
almost insensibly, found that he had acquired a very handsome for- 
tune by eating currie and drinking salt-petred claret. For forty years 
these avocations, and the catastrophic curtailment of his military pig- 
tail, had been his only exertions ; yet, through some error authorised 
by the genius of finance, he had become possessed uf vested funds to 
the amount of ten thousand a-year. The Lieutenant-Governor assured 
him that it was impossible he could have accumulated so large a sum 
of money, without at the same time acquiring a liver complaint ; and 
having lent, with officious and official cunning, ‘‘ A Treatise on blue 
pill,” to Mrs. De Vesci, the devoted couple soon began to see visions 
of Cheltenham, and to dream dreams of Portland-place. In process 
of purser’s despatches, the worthy Governor's resignation was receiv- 
ed and accepted in Downing-street ; and Colonel Document, C. B.— 
the proprietor of the treatise—was appointed to reign in his stead.’— 
vol. i. p. 247-252. 

This consequential but inoffensive general haying heard that 
the Duke of Lisborough is paying attention to one of the young 
ladies his relations, and for whom in fact these young ladies are 
laying all sorts of traps, he conceives that he ought to bring his 
diplomacy into the field, and he straightway proceeds to action, 
to the horror and dismay of the Mother and Daughters, who are 
well aware that the bird will be off on the very first suspicion 
of bird-lime. It must be observed, that General de Vesci, 
though an Honourable, of an ancient family, and with a supe- 
rior fortune, and living in what is called good style, that is 
spending ten thousand a-year after certain rules, is not of the 
fashionable order, and consequently only short of a non-entity 
by the use his carriage and house may be put to by poorer but 
more fashionable relations. 
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‘ On the following morning long before the exterior residue of its 
eggs and French rolls had been removed from the breakfast-table in 
Seymour-street, the General entered the room with a very admonitory 
air. He listened impatiently to Lady Maria’s account of adinner at 
Lord Lorimer’s the day before ; and in the midst of her anticipation 
of Mrs. Grandison’s ball that evening, he burst forth into a precon- 
certed harangue, admitting of no interruption. So widely, indeed, did 
its arguments extend—so much did he say of the claims of kindred, 
of personal affection, family alliances, and his own especial predilec- 
tion for herself and her daughters—that Lady Maria immediately 
decided her uncle was come to announce the signature of his will ;— 
and even the girls, who were in sanguine expectation of a morning 
visit from the Duke of Lisborough, and who were therefore in an 
agony of anxiety to go and put the finishing stroke to their toilet, 
judged it advisable to assume a sentimental air, and linger patiently 
over their coffee-cups. 

‘ Words, therefore, are insufficient to depict the consternation which 
pervaded the countenances of the three, when General De Vesci un- 
expectedly diverged into the views he had recently imbibed from the 
Westland clan ; setting forth his intentions of immediate interference, 
and insinuating some trifling displeasure that his opinions on the sub- 
ject had not been already consulted. 

‘ Claudia and Eleanor telegraphed a look of despair across the 
table, while Lady Maria mildly attempted to moderate the excess of 
his zeal. 

* « My dear Sir,” she exclaimed, “‘ can you for a moment suppose, 
that had the Duke’s attentions to my daughter assumed any thing 
beyond the form of common courtesy, you would have been permitted 
to remain in ignorance of the affair?) Oh! my dear, dear uncle! you 
must surely be too well persuaded of ny poor girl's grateful affection 
towards you to indulge in such an allusion. The Duke of Lisborough 
has done no more than pay us ordinary attention in requital of former 
hospitality j—but the world is so jealous—so ill-natured ! "” 

« «« T perceive nothing jealous or ill-natured in projecting an alliance 
between the Duke and Miss Willingham.” 

« «© You, my dear General, you, who know so much of the world— 
of the great world—cannot fail to recognize that this sort of prema- 
ture report is almost prohibitory of the event; and that the most 
delicate forbearance is requisite in conducting an affair, which the 
interest of so many different persons is leagued to circumvent.” 

« « That is the very consideration, my dear Maria, which induces 
me to come forward at the present juncture. I believe 1 may say it 
without compliment to myself, that I, who have so long been engaged 
in a diplomatic career—I, who have had the responsibilities of govern- 
ment—his Majesty’s representative government—hanging upon my 
hands—can pretend to the adjustment of a negociation of this descrip- 
tion far better than even yourself.” 

« « But no negociation has been yet thought of, dear uncle,” impa- 
tiently interrupted Eleanor. 
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« The General waved an angry negative with his ungloved hand. 

« « Nor will ever be, Miss Eleanor, without some effort on my part. 
As your nearest male relative, it becomes a duty incumbent on my- 
self to see that no improper trifling in the Duke of Lisborough’s con- 
duct throws a slur upon any female connected, however remotely, 
with the family of De Vesci. I shall therefore take some strong and 
immediate measure towards an explanation.” 

‘ Claudius and Eleanor silently hazarded a glance of sy mpathy 
towards each other. 

««« Or perhaps I should acknowledge—for we official men”—with 
a self-important smile—* we oflicial men are not in the habit of hang- 
ing fire on such occasions—perhaps I should candidly avow—that I 
have already taken it.” 

« « Good Heavens, Sir!’ ejaculated the usually impassive Claudia, 
suddenly rising and clasping her hands, “‘ what have you done?”’ 

« «* And without so much as consulting us,” added Eleanor, with 
indignation. 

« «* My dear nieces, I trust I require no suggestion from yourselves, 
or any one, relative to the line of conduct to be pursued on an occa- 
sion involving a point of family honour.—I have simply done my 
duty!” 

oe Well, Sir?” faintly inquired LLady Maria. The General drew 
himself up with an air of considerable dignity. ‘ 1 have invited the 
Duke of Lisborough to dinner on the 4th of next month !” 

‘ Relieved by this very unexpected announcement, the girls gazed 
upon each other with a smile of mutual congratulation. Still, although 
the evil was of a very minor kind, they felt that it was an evil. They 
were well aware that the Duke was by no means in the habit of wan- 
dering from his own orbit ; or rather, that living as the centre of 
attraction to a little sphere of his own, and possessing the power of 
commanding pleasure and amusement according to the suggestion of 
his personal whims, he seldom placed himself at the mercy of other 
people's invitations. But regrets were vain—the deed was done ;* and 
it only remained for them to qualify, by their own ingenuity, its 
appalling consequences. 

« «* But my dearGeneral!” observed Lady Maria, with as much cour- 
tesy as she could assume, while boiling with indignation ; ‘* your 
acjuaintance in town is at present so very limited—you have as yet 
taken so little trouble towards the renewal of your former connexions, 
that | cannot conceive how you will ever make out a party to meet 
the Duke of Lisborough. You must be aware that he confines him- 
self to a very exclusive set.” 

‘In honouring my dinner-table with his presence, he extends it 
for the occasion to my guests, whoever they may be; and I trust 
they are never of a class to reflect discredit on his Grace.” 

© « Discredit! oh! dear no, Sir! But fashion you know, my dear 
uncle, fashion is a most arbitrary, a most peremptory code.” 

«<* 1 conceive, Madam, that a certain rank in life is sufficient to 
elevate one wholly above its influence. Fashion, Lady Maria, may 
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hecome a badge of distinetion to an upstart such as a Mr. Brummell ; 
but I presume to imagine that persons of rank, such as the Duke of 
Lisborough and General de Vesci, are exempted from so contemptible 
a tax.” 

Eleanor shrugged her shoulders, and left the table in despair. 

‘ * Besides, your Ladyship appears to forget that his Grace is as 
closely my relative as your own.” 

* ** T am well aware that there is some remote connexion between 
the Lortons and De Vescis ; but our acquaintance.with the Duke 
arose from frequent meetings on the Continent, where we moved in 
the same circle.”’ 

*** Remote connexion? Surely you are not ignorant that James, 
the thirteenth Duke of Lisborough, was son to Lord Adolphus Lorton, 
by Mildred the daughter of John, fourth Earl of Chesterville, whose 
grandmother was a De Vesci? Remote connexion !—I was explain- 
ing the whole affair the other morning at Brookes’s to Lord Robert 
Lorton ; by whose air and address, by the way, 1 was by no means 
captivated, He has all the coldness and listlessness of the late Duke, 
without any of his graceful dignity. While 1 was talking to him, 
there came up a very elegant young man, who requested his Lordship 
to present him to me as a near relative of your late mother, Lady de 
Vesci’s ;—a Mr. Lorimer, a very respectful, agreeable, modest young 
gentleman. He spoke of having recently made your acquaintance ; 
and I invited him to visit me in Portman-square.” 

* « T consider Mr. Frederick Lorimer a very forward person,” said 
Lady Maria pettishly, while Eleanor re-seated herself at the table. “ I 
have no idea of younger brothers presuming upon family connexion 
to push themselves into one’s society. ‘There is nothing so disadvanta- 
geous as to have a parcel of detrimentals loitering and lounging about 
a house frequented by young ladies of a marrying age. But to return 
to your dinner, General. Whom do you think of inviting to meet the 
Duke?” 

‘ ** Yourselves, of course; and the ladies ofa party once settled, the 
men become of minor importance. I can easily fill up my table.” 

« « Pardon me, dear Sir—the male guests of a dinner-party are by 
far the most difficult to adjust to the taste of theirown sex. To form 
an unpleasant female acquaintance is an affair of minor moment ;—but 
to be forced into collision with a vulgar or obscure man, would be 
martyrdom to a person so fastidious as the Duke.” 

*«* 7 flatter myself Mrs. De Vesci’s family is neither vulgar nor ob- 
secure. I shall invite all the Westlands.” 

* “ Good God! you surely do not think of such a thing! Men whe 
were never dreamt of on the southern side of Oxford-street ! " 

** Lady Maria Willingham, you forget yourself. Sir Hew Westland 
is a distinguished officer in his Majesty’s service——” 

* « Of whom one never hears, except in the newspaper-list of a levée 
—or on occasion of a frame-breaking at Nottingham.” 

« « Sir Thomas Westland, Madam, is a Director of the Honourable 
East India Company.” 
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‘ « Sir Phillip is a banker of considerable eminence, and is, more- 
over, married to the niece of the late Attorney General.” 

« « My dear uncle,” interrupted Eleanor, who was less in awe of 
the General than either her mother or sister: ‘‘ what are all these 
people to the Duke? He never heard of them, nor will ever hear of 
them in the course of his existence! Except in such places as Bed- 
ford-square, or Pevonshire-place, the Westland family rank among 
the nonentities of the earth. Invite them to meet your stock-broker, 
your solicitor, or your physician, and they will pass for High Mighti- 
nesses ;—their names and designations will maintain them. Butin a 
certain set, to be unknown is to be infamous. The Duke of Lisbo- 
rough never finds himself among strangers ; and he would consider 
it an affront to be invited among a tribe of Hottentots like the West- 
lands.” 

* « Upon my word, Miss Eleanor,” the General began 

** Dearest Nelly! how can you be so imprudent ?” 
Claudia. 

«It is much better to speak out, in such a crisis,” persisted 
Eleanor Willingham bluntly. ‘‘ My uncle’s only wish on this occa- 
sion is to benefit ourselves; he is not aware of the Duke’s fastidious 
and supercilious ways ; and it is much more candid to forewarn him 
of the truth.” 

‘ General De Vesci, who was really a kindhearted man, appeared 
pacified by this explanation, and inclined to treat the whole business 
Jocosely. 

« « Well—my fair counsellor !—and you, who are so well versed in 
the art and science of dinner-giving—what amendment do you sug- 
gest? Who, of all my acquaintance, are fine enough to be admitted 
into our scheme ?” 

* «Oh! you must give mamma carte blanche, and she wili arrange 
it all with Mrs. De Vesci.” 

‘ “ In the mean time, you will allow me to learn the names of my 
future guests.” 

*« Oh! there is the new Neapolitan ambassador, Prince Agostino 
Sciarrha, on whom you called yesterday. The Princess is our parti- 
cular friend, and a very charming woman. They, 1 am sure, will be 
delighted to come ; and they will bring one of their aftachés, who isa 
great protégé of the Duke of Lishorough’s, the Duca di Villa Arma- 
gnano.” 

‘ The General, who was a great lover of great names, became 
somewhat appeased by this euphonious promise. ‘‘ And your rela- 
tions, the Lorimers, Lady Maria ?—Lord Lorimer left his card on me 
at the beginning of the season, and her Ladyship and Mrs. De Vesci 
have exchanged visits ;—only Annabella is so unobservant that she 
never can be made to distinguish Lady Lorimer from her daughters. 
How many of the family ought I to include in the invitation ?” 

««* The Lorimers! They are as mauvais ton as the Westlands! 
—They belong to a class of the nobility who are utterly unknown in 
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the fashionable world ;—who lend themselves out as stars, to all the 
vulgar second-rate parties; and affect to be too wise or too good 
for the beau monde, which despises them. If you like, you can invite 
the eldest son. He lives very little with his own family, and will 
probably achieve better things ;—he is considered a rising young 
man.” 

««* And Mr. Frederick ?” 

*«* A younger brother who is not in Parliament, and who neither 
writes books, nor is considered attached to some leading woman of 
fashion, is a mere blank,” said Lady Maria, angrily. ‘‘ Pray, Sir, 
spare us the infliction of any such Mr. Johns and Mr. ‘Thomases. You 
are acquainted with Mr. Russell— Beau Russell, I mean. Ask him, 
and Sir Comyne Wallace, whom I presented to you at the Opera. 
Old Lord Hopemell is not a bad style of man, although rather out of 
date ;—and I should think the Duke would not object to meet Lord 
Masterton, the ex-Governor-General, although they differ so widely 
in politics. But, at all events, Sir, you can wait till you receive the 
Duke’s answer ;—it is by no means certain at present that he will 
accept your invitation.” 

* «* By heavens! you are all Lisborough mad!" exclaimed the 
General, closing his snuff-hbox with an irritable jerk, and taking up his 
hat ina pet. ‘I might have invited half the Royal Family, with a 
quarter the fuss.” 

*« The Royal family! I should think so,” reiterated Eleanor, 
flippantly. ‘‘ Who ever thought of comparing the Royal family in 
point of fashion with the Duke of Lishorough ? ” 

««* Stark mad!"’ muttered the General, pulling his hat over his 
brows, and leaving the house. ‘ Poor unfortunate girls! Their - 
residence-on the Continent has deprived them of even the mode- 
rate portion of understanding they received as their birthright. 
His Grace, in marrying Claudia, will do well to provide strait-waist- 
coats for the whole family.’ ’—vol. i. p. 261-76. 


The following scene between a dull country baronet (all are 
dull that are not fashionable) and his wife, exhibits the miseries 
of keeping a carriage, as well as the importance of that 
vehicle, nay its indispensability and the manceuvring to get the 
use of one if fortune has not blessed the fashionable so far.— 


«« ] really wonder,” observed Sir Joseph Willingham to his lady, 
as he sat sipping a fiery vinous decoction called Port, some weeks 
after the arrival of his late brother’s family, ‘‘ that Lady Maria, with 
her very limited income, should have made up her mind to settle in 
London. I can understand her finding herself thoroughly tired of the 
dirty comfortless ways of the Continent; but I should really have 
thought that Bath or Brighton, or Cheltenham, or some cheap water- 
ing place, where amusement may be had at a reasonable rate, and no 
horses are required, would have far better suited her purpose : but, as 
I always say, it is useless to attempt deciding on the views of other 


-people.” 
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** Oh! as to Lady Maria's views, they are far more evident, than 
easy to influence. London is the most profitable matrimonial market, 
and London must therefore forward her speculations, at any cost.”’ 

««* But my nieces might have made a very comfortable match at 
Brighton. She herself picked up my brother at Ramsgate.” 

«« Considering her moderate jointure, and her daughters want of 
fortune, I doubt whether Lady Maria considers her own marriage a 
favourable precedent. For her girls, at all events, she entertains 
much higher pretensions ; and she is so far justifiable, that they cer- 
tainly boast a degree of beauty and elegance such as, in her best days, 
never fell to her share. I suspect she intends them to form very 
splendid alliances; to effect which, she has certainly chosen the 
most advantageous ground.” 

««’Why yes,” said Sir Joseph, looking complacently round his 
gloomy dining-room, “all men of distinction may certainly be found 
in the metropolis at one time or other of the year: and they are 
right—they would otherwise exile themselves beyond the limits of the 
spread of knowledge and the march of intellect. Do you know, my 
dear Sophia, if I were to remain at Heddeston myself all the year 
round, I really think I should end with becoming a very dull fellow.” 

‘ Lady W. sneered over her dried cherries ; while Mary, after play- 
ing with her spoon a minute or two, to disguise her embarrassment, 
observed, ‘‘ And Lady Maria has so many personal connexions in town, 
so many noble relatives, who will of course assist in forwarding her 
views !" 

«« When her little girl was left isolated in England, I never per- 
ceived that any of her Ladyship’s illustrious clan troubled themselves 
to show her the least civility, unless it were old General De Vesci 
and his somniferous wife ; and I am sure, during poor Sir Charles’s 
time, Heddeston Court used to be filled from September till March 
with nothing but De Vescis and Lorimers.”’ 

« « Lorimers ?” 

* « Old Lady De Vesci was a Lorimer.” 

«* Any relation to Charles’s Eton friend ?” 

« ¢© Grand aunt, I believe.” 

«<«« Ah! I dare say she will find all these people civil enough as far 
as occasionally chaperoning her daughters, or giving them opera 
tickets, or the pattern of a dress,” said Sir Joseph. 

« « Or lending their carriage to Lady Maria,” significantly inter- 
posed Lady Willingham, with an interrogatory glance at her hus- 
band. 

“« If you mean, Sophia, that her Ladyship is likely to consider 
mine at her disposal, I beg to observe that she deceives herself alto- 
gether. If she chooses to gratify her own vanity by settling in Lon- 
don on fifteen hundred a year, (for I leave her the full allowance for 
my three nieces, although 1 undertake Minnie’s school expenses as 
if she were a child of our own) ——”’ 

« « And so she is,” said both Lady W. and Mary, in a low tone. 

«« Why it is solely her own affair. In that three hundred a year 
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she must be aware that I have done my utmost—ay, and as the father 
of a family, more than many would have done, considering the slights 
she marked towards us all during Sir Claude’s and Sir Charles's life- 
time. I trast I understand my duty towards the widow of my 
brother,” continued Sir Joseph, solemnly, ‘ and I trust I have strength 
of mind faithfully to fulfil it; but as to having my horses out 
night and day to please her, it is a thing I will never do—never ! 
I consider it incumbent upon every man—more especially one who 
has officiated as a Christian minister—to he unceasing in his 
tender mercies towards the brute creation. What is it Cowper 
says 5 

* « Never mind what Cowper says; in this instance your own opi- 
nions and determination are far more to the purpose.” 

«* Well, my dear! my determination is that you may take Lady 
Maria or my nieces out shopping whenever it suits you (except into 
the City or the Strand of a Monday, on account of scratching the car- 
riage against the market waggons) ; but if she should ever take the 
liberty of applying for my equipage as an independent loan, you will 
have the goodness to reply, that it is entirely against my principles to 
distress my horses: and you may add, Sophia—” he looked askance 
over his wine-glass to see how the assertion took with his spouse 
—*‘‘ that I am tolerably positive in my opiniens, when they have been 
once seriously formed. You know I refused Mary and yourself the 
gratification of the Wenster archery meeting last year, because 
Anthony thought the horses wanted physicking, and that the pull was 
too great.” 

* «© Very true,” replied Lady Willingham mildly, and with a full 
remembrance that the objection had arisen entirely on her own part. 
** But you need not make yourself prematurely uneasy, my love, for 
the De Vescis have taken a house in Portman-square to be near Lady 
Maria; and you know the General has a superb set of horses, and 
several carriages, and ——” 

“Mighty absurd! for his fortune at the utmost is ten thousand a 
year! which does not go far, where there is a place in the country, a 
borough, and a house in town to be kept up. To be sure the General 
is not a family man, which J find to my cost makes a considerable 
difference in one’s calculations.” 

«Then old Lady Monteagle is in town this year, with her daughter 
Lady Dynevour. ‘They have both carriages and can occupy but 
one, 

‘Ay, ay! But you will find that neither of them will be very 
solicitous to lend the other to Lady Maria Willingham. You women 
understand one another's manceuvres so well; you know so perfectly 
what it is to keep a pair of wretched horses shivering in the cold, 
while you are tumbling over drawers of ribbons which you never 
intend to buy, and matching silks which you have already purchased 
at some other shop ;—to say nothing of hearing them cough in the 
street half the night, while you are finishing your toilet, or engaged 
with a last half hour of scandal at some Dowager's rout.” Sir 
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Joseph chucked, for he felt that he had been more than commonly 
witty and eloquent. 

*** And then, you know, Sophia, an old woman like Lady Mont- 
eagle is always under the dominion of a parcel of grey-headed ser- 
vants ; and you are well aware that her ladyship no more dare ask 
either of her drunken footmen, or her fat coachman, to go out at night, 
than she dare venture herself. It is not every one who is so tho- 
roughly the master of his establishment as J am.” '—vol. i. pp. 117- 
124. 


The next passage will instruct us in what is meant by an ill- 
assorted dinner-party. In a circle where all men and women are 
pursuing an end or playing a game, it is natural they should be 
disconcerted at being paired off with persons whom they can 
make subservient to no design. To do the honours of such a house 
is to understand the game of each visitor, and to place them in 
such a position that they may play it. In ordinary, people are 
put together on the principle of mutual entertainment or 
instruction ; in the circles here described the only principle is 
interest, so that under the guise of enjoyment and the mask of 
pleasure a regular trade is driven. 


* Nor were men and things better distributed among the residue of 
the guests! Lady Grayfield, instead of the ranting Frenchman who 
had so much excited her curiosity, and whom she was rather intent 
upon reforming from the evil of his ways (and means), was seated 
next to ‘ Conversation’-Russell; who was favouring her with an account 
of some of Champollion’s latest discoveries, and with his own private 
theory of Mummyology. He had many learned wonders to tell of 
Egypt ; culled from Denon and Dr. Young, the Zauberflite, Mrs. 
Charles Lushington, Bankes, Legh, Belzoni—and the inedited 
memoirs of Ben D’ Lhi Badalli Hazarrah, the Morocco Envoy to the 
Court of Spain! He had a brother who had served with Abercrombie 
—a cousin who had been Consul at Alexandria ; he criticised Anas- 
tasius, and sneered at the Epicurean; and, until his mouth was 
stopped with some excellent filets de levraut au jus d’orange amer, 
Lady Grayfield fairly wished him under the base of the Great Pyramid, 
or following the descending current of the Nile towards the Great 
Cataract. 

‘Nor were the Willingham girls more fortunate in their destination. 
Having been made aware by Lady Robert Lorton that they were to 
encounter the trying rivalship of the young and lovely Barringhursts, 
they had called in every art of the toilet to their own aid. The slight 
tinge of rouge végétal superfin, which was to simulate the blush of 
maiden modesty—the profuse ringlets of jetty hue and silken softness, 
which were to flow in dishevelled grace around their brows—the 
shoulders bared to the extreme verge of decent endurance—the 
laboured smile—the elaborate plaitings and gatherings and puffings 
which purported to disguise the absence of many a youthful charm 
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and girlish grace—such were the superfluous beauties in which they 
had arrayed themselves to compete with the inimitable captivations 
of a perfectly artless demeanor, and a perfectly simple costume. 
Claudia and Eleanor might have been worshipped as the very queens 
of fashion ; but Lucy and Georgiana, as the humblest and loveliest of 
their handmaidens, would have won every idolater from the shrine. 

‘ Had the Willinghams, however, boasted their brightest attractions 
of auld lang syne—the smiles of their very earliest days of establish- 
ment-hunting—all, on the present occasion, would have proved in 
vain. Claudia was seated beside Henry Mulgrave, whom she 
detested as a younger brother, unless when he was useful in exhibit- 
ing her voice to advantage by the relief of his own beautiful tenor ; 
and poor Eleanor was utterly extinguished between Lord Barring- 
hurst and Lord Robert Lorton, who with the exquisite politeness of 
married Englishmen, discussed the Emigration Question by a cross- 
fire over her plate, during three courses and the dessert !—Such are 
the contre-temps of a dinner-party composed of ill-assorted persons ! 
—vol. iii. pp. 246-9.’ 

The painter naturally becomes interested in his subject, more 
especially when he has succeeded : the author has fallen a little 
in love with the people, he would only sketch: he has ran some 
risk of being considered an advocate instead of a satirist. The 
fashionables are almost uniformly witty and agreeable, the 
unfashionables stupid and disagreeable ; so that a novice might 
fall into the mistake of supposing that the term fashionable 
was a name for all that was é/ite in wit, talent, and rank. 
Several individuals who ought to be considered as the most 
respectable people in the book, are undoubtedly the most 
absurd. Very excellent and very wealthy folk ambitious of 
distinction in a circle where they are least calculated to shine, 
and whose wives and daughters would gladly alienate the pater- 
nal acres or the paternal vote for a ticket toa party, would do 
well to look into this work, where they will see how they are 
regarded by the gods of their idolatry. 

The following isa sketch of a banker married toa lady of 
fashion : 

‘I have met Mrs. Grandison repeatedly in the course of the morn- 
ing, braving the censures of the world on Lord Cosmo’s arm. How- 
ever she has some excuse ; for fool as she is in her self-exposure, her 
husband is the far greater ninny. 

«It is really diverting to see poor little fussy, stuffy, simpering 
Mr. Grandison, trudging about with his wife’s Cachemere on his arm ; 
delighted, the fine ladies see, that Bessy has a Lord for her lover, and 
is as bad as themselves.” 

««* Oh! Bessy Grandison’s lover, for the time being, is always the 
object of her husband's idolatry. Grandison is sc proud when he can 
seize his arm in St. James’s-street, or cash his drafts, or exercise his 
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horses, or laugh at his witticisms! In Lisborough’s reign, I re- 
member he made himself running footman to the whole family; | 
used to send him down in the rain to King-street, whenever Willis 
forgot to forward my tickets; and as to Charlotte Grayfield, she 
made him subscribe to every charitable institution from Bayswater to 
Moor-fields, and procure a Pomeranian puppy for her from his corre- 
spondent at Riga—You cannot imagine how he loved us all.” 

««* T suppose he will purchase a majority for Lord Cosmo, or pay 
off his balance at Crockford’s.” 

« «« It will surprise me infinitely if Somerset does not become dis- 
gusted with Mrs. Grandison long before he gets credit enough with 
the little banker te settle even with his tailor.—vol. ii. pp. 242-3.” ’ 


And next we have a conversation in the Park in which 
the principal speaker is Sir William Wyndham, a country gen- 
tleman of great influence in his county, and one of the niost 
distinguished of the county members a; parliament. It will be 
seen that such persons are produced simply that they may be 
laughed at. 


‘Eleanor was delighted by this very unexpected triumph. She 
overheard the absurdity of the Duke of Lisborough’s choice the topic 
of universal satire. Wolryche protested that Maraban was engaged 
in inventing satin leading-strings, and Mechlin bibs and tuckers for 
her Grace's trousseau ;—and Henry Mulgrave deposed to having seen 
the model of a bonbonniére at Rundell’s, on which the finest diamonds 
of the Lorton casket were to be set for her use. All the men of the 
party were congregated round Claudia ; and a place was consequently 
vacant at her own fair side for the monopoly of Sir William Wynd- 
ham, whose red face, blue coat and buff waistcoat she soon saw 
advancing towards her, and who listened with some impatience to 
the Lisborough debate. 

«« Don’t you think it very hard, Miss Willingham,” said he, with 
a solemn air and emphasis, ‘‘ that a man can’t marry according to 
his own liking, without being hauled over the coals in this sort of 
way? 

vee Hauled over the coals !” reiterated Eleanor to whom the domes- 
tic idioms of England were not particularly familiar. 

‘« Without being brought to book by persons w ho have no right 
either to meddle or make in the business ?” 

‘Eleanor, who was aware that her honourable friend was one of 
the most eminent “ country-gentlemen speakers” in the House, found 
herself rather puzzled by his eloquence. 

««« For my own part,’ resumed Sir William, ‘‘I own myself to be 
Downright Dunstable ; and what I say is, that where friends are 
agreeable, and the young lady not averse, there is nothing like making 
hay while the sun shines ; and if the world chooses to have its laugh 
—why let it. If I could be married to-morrow after my own choos- 
ing, by Jupiter, I should care no more for the jeers of my club, than 
for a hard rain after harvest.”’ 

VOL. xIv.— Westminster Review. 26 
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«<The Duke of Lisborough has made a choice extremely gratify- 
ing to his family and friends,” observed Eleanor Willingham, anxious 
that the proposal, which she feared would follow the preamble, should 
be made in a somewhat less public position. ‘‘ Lady Anastasia Bur- 
goyne is a niece of his sister, Lady Grayfield’s, and the Duke has 
known her from her infancy.” 

««* Ay—ay ;—training and pedigree all in her favour !—to judge of 
the kitling you should know something of the cat and her breed. A 
vastly sensible woman is that Lady Grayfield—no flummery about 
her.—I sit next pew to her at church ; and 1 observe that she is not 
ashamed of making her responses as audible as the clerk’s.” 

‘«< It is fortunate that all the congregation are not equally fond of 
hearing their own voices,” said Eleanor. 

««« For my own part,” continued Sir William, replying to his own 
train of reflections, ‘ I will say, that I abominate the sight of a real 
high-flying woman of fashion, with her rouge, and écarté, and flirting, 
and what not. Now, there's that daughter of my worthy neighbour, 
Lady Monteagle — Lady Stapylford I mean ;—a fine kettle of fish she 
has made of it! For full ten years after Margaret Monteagle mar- 
ried, it was Lady Stapylford here—-Lady Stapylford there—who but 
Lady Stapylford !—Lady Stapylford’s new chariot at the birth-day— 
Lady Stapylford’s masked balls—Lady Stapylford’s diamonds at Carl- 
ton House—were as regular matters for newspaper discussion as the 
Slave Trade, or the annual debate on Emancipation. And all this 
time, how was her family going on, I should like to know ?—My 
Lord was either at Newmarket, or playing hundred-guinea whist, by 
daylight, at Brooke’s;—her hopeful son was tying fireworks to his 
tutor’s pig-tail; and her half-starved servants, baulked of their 
board-wages, were forced to live on the venison and pine-apple left 
from her Ladyship’s entertainments. The consequence is, that the 
Stapylford estate is mortgaged up to its ears; and when the young 
Lord comes of age, he will be obliged to sell his fine Yorkshire pro- 
perty, or completely strip the Stapylford Park woods to clear off his 
own scores with the Jews. And so much for the management of a 
woman of fashion.” 

«« By your own account,” said Eleanor, laughing at his vehe- 
mence, ‘‘ the blame, in this instance, lies chiefly with the gentlemen 
of the family.” 

«« A bad wife is sure to make a bad husband. If the sun won't 
shine, a fig for the crop.” 

« * The present Lord Stapylford is a very fine young man.” 

«* Fine 9—a mere milksop ; looks just like Madame Vestris in boy’s 
clothes in a farce. Fine ?—a mere frivolous silk-worm !” 

««* You do not appear partial to the family. I am surprised, how- 
ever, to hear you tax Lord Stapylford with effeminacy ; for we hear 
of him constantly at Melton, at prize-fights, and steeple-chases. Lady 
Monteagle’s chief complaint against her grandson is, that he prefers a 
rat-hunt to the opera.’ 

‘© That is just a lady’s idea of manliness !—A lad, like Stapylford, 
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has a whole stable of hunters put off upon him, which he cannot ride, 
either by some rogue of a horse-dealer, or some greater rogue of a 
fashionable friend ; and down he goes to Melton to have them broke, 
or broke down, by all the crack riders of the hunt ; while he stays at 
home, drinking iced whiskey punch, and playing hazard ;—having 
paid through the nose, with post obit bonds, for a stud which he 
scarce even sees till it comes to the hammer in a Spring sale at Tat- 
tersall's.” 

Miss Willingham, who perceived that Mr. Tichborne was lending a 
sly ear to this delicate investigation, would gladly have changed the 
topic of discourse; but Sir William seldom bestowed his attention, 
except upon the mute arguments of his own mill-wheel of a mind. 

*** As to the prize-fights, rat-hunts, and steeple-chases, the boy 
knows as much about them as you do. He is taken there by his 
cursed rascals of tuft-hunting toadies—like a pigeon in a trap—only 
to be made a mark of ; and is brought back in a hack tandem, to an 
eight o'clock dinner at Long's, prating about Jacko Mackacko, and a 
loser by some thousands on the long odds.” 

‘A sneer that passed between Tichborne and Lord Cosmo, as the 
echoes of this neat and appropriate discourse reached their ears, 
brought a blush of shame to the cheek of Eleanor Willingham. 
«© When I become Lady Wyndham,”.thought she, ‘‘] must certainly 
borrow Papageno’s padlock, to secure those boorish lips. At all 
events I will take care to amend his taste for riding in the Park, or 
commenting upon the movements of civilized Christians.” 

«« What party is that before us ?” inquired Eleanor, aloud, of Lord 
Cosmo Sumerset, resolved to divert the conversation into another 
channel. 

«Oh! that is Lady Radborne—obliged to hold on her hat while 
she bends her. ear to poor old prosing Lord Botherby, whom she 
worships because his grand-daughter is a patroness of Almack’s. I 
would hazard a bet that he is favouring her ladyship with a topo- 
graphical plan of the riots of eighty; or resuscitating some pithy 
observation of ‘ my esteemed friend, the late Charles Wyndham.” 

««* And that noisy set who are making a coasting tour of the Ser- 
pentine ?”” 

‘Do you not recognize old Lorimer, on his yeomanry charger, 
and his little pee-wits of daughters on their ponies? He looks like a 
solemn seventy-four, convoying a fleet of cockle shells !” 

« Or like a gray gander, protecting his covey of goslings,”’ replied 
Eleanor. ‘‘ At the distance of a mile one might identify the cack- 
ling of the Lorimer gamut.” 

*«« ] always fancied the Miss Lorimers were particular friends of 
your’s !”” interposed the astonished Sir William. 

«« They are friends, and distant cousins,” replied Eleanor calmly ; 
‘* which is the reason I take the liberty of abusing them. I should be 
sorry to leave the foibles of my family in the hands of strangers.—vol. 
ii. pp. 63-71.’ 


We must end here: they who wish to follow the husband- 
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chase in all its details must apply to the book itself, and they 
will be rewarded for the expenditure of a few leisure hours. 
The mysteries of fashion are laid open with an unsparing and a 
dexterous hand. We may see how young men of high family 
and small income spend many thousands a year; how official 
personages neglect their wives and lose them ; how intriguin 
governesses oust their mistresses and marry their lords ; a 
how vulgar people fight their way to the very apex of fashion ; 
all these and many more curious phenomena in high life are 
described in these pages by the pen of a writer who seldom 
flags. If Horace were to re-appear he would write in prose, 
and such novels as “‘ Mothers and Daughters” would not be un- 
worthy occupation for his trenchant pen. 





Arr. XI.—Quarterly Review, No. LXXXVII[; Article on ‘ Par- 
liamentary Reform.’ 


WHEN voyagers are engaged in some important enterprise, 

like that of Captains Ross and Parry and their crews, two 
things are permanently interesting to themselves and friends,— 
their musings during the attempt, and their reflexions after- 
wards. The following Remarks were commenced on the day 
when, after four months delay in port, the commanders of the 
Whig bomb and Russell pink loosed topsails for our first stretch 
into the narrows of Reform. So heaven speed the good ships, 
and send us all safe to add the ending. 

Concerning the causes and motives of this final movement, 
scarcely any man present doubts,—though there are a few that 
maintain an argument upon the subject,—that it arose from the 
impossibility of staying where we were. Some who had got 
Esquimaux wives, and had otherwise made themselves comfort- 
able with whale’s fat and bear’s meat, insisted that our moving 
was wholly needless, and that it was better to stay here year 
after year, than to take advantage of the season to weather 
a point upon our passage. But most of the crew were of a 
contrary feeling ; being of opinion that the stores of these indi- 
viduals had been collected by frauds on the remainder, and that 
their fat and comfort would do nothing for the rest. So that 
there was great cheering among the hands, when they were 
really turned up to make a start ; though some think that after 
all, the other party will in some way contrive to run us back to 
Blubber Bay, and have another year’s enjoyment with their 
squaws. But whether they do or not, a move is a move; and 
if we are blown back tomorrow, we shall at all events have got 
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over the old wives notion, that there was some necessity for 
— here for ever. 

his is a fair enough representation of the state of things. 
And now to employ the time, in making an overhaul of the 
arguments of the ‘stationary party,’ as opposed to the party of 
the movement, who got very little of the whale’s tail and are 
sick of what they had, and who mean and design, vow and 
promise, and swear by all gods naval and terrestrial, to stand by 
these or any other commanders, who will push forward boldly 
and honestly, and give us a chance, if it be ten years hence, of 
reaching some place of christian comfort, and getting rid of the 
soup and pemmican diet we have so long been doomed to. 

And first among the party for sitting still, as in duty bound, 
appears the Quarterly Review. It made a woeful failure, in 
advising the retrograde movement of the Bourbons; and now 
attempts to mend it, by an Article born out of due course of 
nature, directed against the progress of reform at home. And 
first it is ina state of most innocent wonderment, as to the 
cause and origin of the ‘sudden chaos of unanimity’ displayed 
in demanding Parliamentary Reform. It is strange that it never 
occurred to the benevolent inquirer, that it was because every 
body wanted it. But the preferred solution is, that it was the 
‘dread of physical force.’ There is sometimes more truth in the 
suggestions of an adversary than at first appears; for it is an 
easy thing for an adversary to stumble on the opponent’s truth, 
and mistake it for his own. It is perfectly and undeniably 
true, that 

‘ through certain strainers well refined,’ 
the fear of physical force is what in this as in other cases, must 
bring men justice. All justice, politically speaking, is but a com- 
promise of clashing wills, in that which will obtain the greatest 
number of voluntary adherents, as the rule which shall be appli- 
cable to themselves. Thieves go to the wall, because there are 
more men interested in honesty than thieving; and the thing 
they virtually fear, is not that the honest men should write 
books against them, but that they should buy a rope, and 
build a gallows, and come upon them with a greater force of 
fists, or staves, or regulation musquets, than the rogues can 
muster to reply. The judge upon the bench, sits there by virtue 
of the dread of physical force. The losing defendant or the 
defeated plaintiff, pockets up his opinion of his wrongs, and 
submits with what grace he may to the verdict of a jury, because 
he knows there is a jury of more than twelve behind, whom it 
would be useless to resist. The old, avowed, constitutional 
reason, why the Horse Guards never rode down the liberties 
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of the subject, is agreed to be, that in the long run it would 
be a bad military movement. There is no use in combating 
the fact, that the submission of the greater physical power, 
must be with the consent of the greater physical power; that 
is, that in some form and shape, the strongest must see greater 
advantages in submitting themselves to the supposed rule, than 
in attempting @&subvert it. Free governments are simply an 
invention for bringing the clashing interests into unison without 
violence ; for making the government direct what the people 
will obey, and the people obey what the government shall direct. 
This is not Radicalism ; it is good Whiggery of 1688. If it is 
denied, and there is a new light, let it be known and the answer 
shall be forthcoming. 

It is therefore unmeaning and entirely beside the mark, to 
state that the present occasion differs from any other occasion 
where justice has been demanded and obtained, in the circum- 
stance that the dread of physical force is virtually at the 
bottom. It is as true, as that men work for fear of want. But 
there is a vast difference in the degree of proximity with which 
this fear may press in different instances. As far as the fear of 
the holder of one hundred thousand a year who is afraid of want- 
ing two, is from that of the beggar whose life depends upon the 
night’s receipt,—so far is the dread of physical force which 
operates in the instances adduced, from the naked dread of 
violence with which the adversary would confound it. One is 
a dread speculative, precautionary, remote; the other is a 
dread which can only be incurred by those who have been suc- 
cessful in setting precaution at defiance. 

But another point advanced is, that events upon the Continent 
have given strength to the apprehensions, however remote or 
near, of physical force. It is true; it is very true. And there- 
fore politicians of any sanity, must make a step also, in conceding 
to the principle that has thus gained strength. ‘ Don’t reef your 
topsails ; it would be conceding to physical force; this is the 
Tory seamanship. Where the gale came from, Heaven that 
sent it knows. Whether the recommendation of the Quarterly 
Reviewers, and the demolition of the Bourbons consequent 
thereon, had any connexion with the burning of Persepolis, 
or were portion of some great cycle of events of which man- 
kind has not existed long enough to calculate the orbit, are 
things which will perhaps be known, when we can calculate the 
winds and bring the storms under the registration of an almanack. 
But till that time comes, the pilot must be content to know there 
is a gale, and stoop to exercise his art in subordination to the 
facts that meet him. The people were patient once ; they are not 
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above half as patient now. Will the thing be mended by 
refusing to recognize the fact? It is perfectly true, that the 
British people have been trampled on, in exact proportion as 
the people were trampled on in other countries. They read it 
in their statute book and in their newspapers, in their purse and 
in their store, in their pension list and in their sinecures, and 
above all in the thousand-and-one inventions for#estraining them 
in all branches of their trade and honest gains for the benefit 
of a monopolizing few. They submitted to this, among other 
reasons, because a minister of their free and fortunate 
country told them the situation of things abroad was such as to 
leave no hope of successful resistance to oppression at home. 
The possibility of actual resistance fell below zero by the suc- 
cesses of the Cossack arms, and the possibility of virtual oppo- 
sition to injury fell with it by the same quantity. It is there- 
fore no object of wonder to sane men, that with the removal of 
the pressure, the pitch of men’s hopes should rise. The allies 
of the English absolutists have been utterly routed at Paris, 
beaten again at Brussels, defied in Italy, held at bay in Poland ; 
—on what one principle do they thaintain that they ought to be 
feared as heretofure? Nobody submitted to their oppressions, 
but through dread of physical force ;—did they ever imagine 
there was any more delicate bond between themselves and the 
community ? When men and women were massacred at Man- 
chester, for doing what in these amended times is not only per- 
mitted but a virtue, did they dream it was love for the sabrers, 
that produced an after compliance with their mandates? It is 
not politic that they should harp much on the subject of 
physical force; lest they wake recollections which are best 
kept down, when an odious enemy is on the point of being at 
the mercy of the wronged. 

The great failing of the absolutists,—the point on which the 
fallacy of their judgment is viewed with the most commisera- 
tion by their opponents,—is in believing that the nation under 
their system had attained to ‘a high degree of prosperity,’ or 
that any body besides themselves can be found to think so. 
The true state of the case, and that which makes the desperation 
of their cause, is that every body except themselves has 
an intimate and saving faith that their system, instead of 
tending to the prosperity of the country, was all compact of 
-_ and devices for ensuring its unhappiness. To borrow 

aley’s metaphor, the persuasion of the public is, that what they 
dwell upon as the essential and inseparable component of a 
wholesome constitution, was in reality one great gland for the 
formation of gout and misery,—a complicated organization of 
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which evil was the beginning, the middle, and the end, and in 
which not the least sensible part of the mischief was, that a 
necessity was to be imposed upon us all, of cheering it as if we 
really believed it to be wholesomeness. Their ‘ settled order of 
the constitution? meant nothing but the settled order of 
monstrous imposthumated ills, which every body would have 
got rid of if they could, and will get rid of when they can. Of 
course those who profited by the ills, were an exception to the 
opinion; but there was nobody else. All men were inwardly 
banded together against what was obtruded upon them as good ; 
and waited only for time and opportunity to throw it off like a 
vermin-haunted garment, which necessity for a while might have 
compelled them to endure. The last French revolution was 
mainly undertaken and carried through, from dread and horror 
of having something like the constitution of the English 
borough-holders imposed upon that country ; and this consum- 
mation was not a little promoted, by those who in England held 
out their supplicating hands to the French people, and begged 
them like the sinner in the Gospel, of all things not to ‘ come 
into this place. That what the borough-holders contend for, is 
dear and venerable to themselves, is what they are at perfect 
liberty to tell each other; but to every body else, it is the 
object of unmeasured hate and scorn,—the chain, the load, the 
nuisance, which men think of on waking in the morning, and 
pass the day in devising how they shall abate. 

In fact the Tories never had any idea how hateful their system 
was to all the really powerful portions of the community. They 
maintained a sort of in-and-in communication with each other, 
and spirited one another up to believe that all who were their 
adversaries were base and to be despised. Words sank under 
them in their efforts to display their measureless contempt for 
every thing that was opposed to them ; and now the public from 
all quarters, with the beadles and constituted authorities in full 
uniform at their head, are running in upon them as at the last 
hour of a parish sheep-biter. This is what the thing has come 
to. And much they appear to marvel at the parish unanimity ; 
as not discerning, that though all men may not be agreed upon 
what is to be done henceforth for evermore, there is a most 
perilous accordance upon one preliminary, which is that their 
power shall be made an end of. They ask with infantine sim- 
plicity, whether parliament is less competent to perform its 
functions now, than it was a year ago. The answer of the 
English people, with the majestic vision of the Attorney General 
at its head, is that as far as they have been able to effect it, 
parliament has always pesthnmnell its functions ill, The mischief 
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is not of the growth of yesterday; the people of England, or 
some of them, can read history and keep an account; and if 
they wish for abridged versions, the Index to the Statute Book 
during the times of Tory domination since 1792 may supply 
the one, and the amount of debt the other. That the nation 
has ‘attained a high degree of prosperity’ under the system 
which it is intended to remove, is what the nation does not 
believe. On the contrary its firm faith,—the faith of all who 
have not an interest in the abuse transcending their portion of 
the suffering,—is that the nation has been wronged and short- 
ened of its just prosperity, to an extent unparalleled in the range 
of history. It would be no excuse for a banker’s clerk to say 
to his principal, ‘Sir you have attained toa high degree of 
prosperity, under the system I have pursued of robbing you 
every night I could.’ The question is not of what was left, but 
what was taken. The matter in debate is, whether the Tories 
did not pursue an organized system of injustice; whether in 
their several provinces, and according to the different capaci- 
ties that heaven might have given them, they did not set up a 
wheel within a wheel, and frame all manner of machines, from 
a hand-bucket to a high-pressure steam-engine, to pump up 
the moisture of the state and pour it into their fell mn tubs 
and individual reservoirs ;—whether they did not keep open 
shop, for the delivery of a portion of the public spoil to every 
body who would give valuable assistance in return, and whether 
they did not make the country one nest of jobbers, where 
the labour and the patrimonies of the operative and middle 
classes were turned over by a constant and uniform operation, 
into the possession of the parties engaging in the plot. And 
yet they profess to doubt whether their opponents produce any 
‘ strong prima facie case of practical expediency.’ ‘his is the 
expediency ; that men should keep their own. The defendants 
lie under a grievous practical mistake ; it is we that are the 
‘ conservative, and they that make the revolution in men’s 
goods and chattels. It is ¢hey who have arranged and perfected 
a machinery, by which no man can call any thing his own, 
except during the brief period the wheel takes in turning round. 
The whole ‘ conservative’ is at this moment in full march upon 
them; and the men babble about keeping up their right of 
wrong. They swear that they will stand upon their property, 
and not give up their pick-lock keys ;—and that they will die 
in the last ditch, in defence of their jemmies ‘ and all that is dear 
to them.’ The whole thing which they defend, is something 
which every body but themselves considers as an outrage upon 
society,—as one of those flagrant wrongs which it is the object 
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of the formation of society to put down. It may be that the 
accused deny this; or even that.they affirm with the weight 
of their individual influence and responsibility, that they have 
been the authors of all good,—that in them and their benevolent 
exertions the community has lived and had its being. But 
what effect can this have on the question of their permanence, if 
every body else is of thecontrary opinion? Every defendant thinks 
well of himself; but the ticklish point is what opinion may be 
formed of him by those by whom he must stand or fall. ut, 
say the defendants, we have a power; we can vote; and because 
we are in the legislature, by our votes the country must 
abide. To which one answer is, that this could not go on for 
ever. The string would crack; though it may not be determin- 
able precisely when. All such strings have cracked, since the 
foundation of the world; there is no instance upon record, 
where a party has become odious to the community at large, 
that sooner or later this has not taken place. But there 
is a nearer road than this; you will not vote; you will desert 
before the matter comes to any thing like this mark, or at least 
so many of you as will decide the question. The waiters upon 
Providence will all receive a timely hint to go over; and if it 
does not reach them this month, it will in some other. There 
is no danger or possibility, of a ey deserted by the commu- 
nity, permanently holding together in the manner supposed. 
The dry-rot will be in its timbers, and one after another will 
moulder and give way ; and though there may be some pieces 
of tough tory mahogany that nothing can change oralter, they will 
only be reserved for the glory of going down together in the 
gulph of a minority. It is a provision of nature, that in a 
government where the community at large possesses a certain 
portion of influence, a party which has incurred a certain quan- 
tity of odium shall go down quietly, without danger of necessi- 
tating a popular convulsion to secure its fate. 

Much has been spoken of ‘ anomalies,’ and the folly 
of altering a practice of ancient standing for the sake 
‘of symmetry and system.’ The answer is, that the alter- 
ations are not made for the sake of symmetry and system ; 
but because the system as it stands, tends directly to pro- 
duce evil. ‘It is desirable that a ship should be water-tight ; 
would you therefore for the sake of system, stop a hole in 
the bottom? A rope leads the wrong way, and draws forward 
what ought to be drawn aft; would any man in his 
senses think of correcting such an anomaly? Remember how 
pleasantly you have sailed with four feet water in the hold; 
and reflect upon the weakness of human judgment, and the pro- 
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bability there is that the leak was what was keeping you afloat. 
Attempt no violent innovations. We are to look to the end and 
not to the instrument; and how do you know, that if the leak 
were to be stopped, you might not godownlike ashot? Dependon 
it, the leak is nothing but an — As you value the lessons 
of experience, keep up your anomalies.” Such are the recom- 
mendations of the old school of pilots. It remains to be seen 
how far the modern crew will give into the ——- 

When an argument is brought forward on a public question 
and proves to be a fallacy, the respondent is not answerable for 
any degree of undesirableness which may exist about the agi- 
tation of the question. He answers, because the answer is 
demanded ; he replies, because the community at large is vir- 
tually challenged fora reply. In the present case there appears 
to be a fallacy in the defence offered to the attacks stated to 
have been made on the pensions on the civil list. 


‘ These pensions, limited by the bill submitted to parliament in 
November last to the annual sum of 139,000/. for the present reign, 
form one of the charges on that fund which is granted to the crown 
for the maintenance of its splendour and dignity, in exchange for its 
hereditary revenue. It may, or it may not be, fit that this portion of 
the fund should be placed at the sovereign’s disposal. The sum may 
be too large, or it may be too small: but, having once been appropri- 
ated, the fund ceases to be under the control of parliament ; it stands, 
thenceforth, on the footing of private property ; the pensions charged on 
it are merely so many emanations of the royal bounty ; and, however ex- 
pedient it may be, that their general amount should be reconsidered and 
regulated whenever, by the demise of the crown, the civil list generally 
comes under review, the manner and details of their distribution can 
be no just concern of the public; and even though it may be that a 
sound discretion has not always governed that distribution, though it 
may be that pensions have been occasionally bestowed on improper 
grounds, or even from improper motives, there, surely, is a principle 
of common decency which ought to protect these benevolences of the 
crown from a scrutiny, which, to say the least, is not usually applied 
to the gifts or charities of private individuals.’— Quarterly Review, No. 
LXXXVITLI, p. 567. 


The foundation of this somewhat lengthy argument, is the same 
as of one which should propose that the territorial revenues of 
the archbishopric of Conterbury should be given away in pen- 
sions by the receiver, and a new revenue found for the arch- 
bishop by the public. If a king, William of Nassau for ex- 
ample, had a revenue derived from crown lands or otherwise, it 
was because he was king, and in return for being king. The 
crown lands, like every other source of revenue, were secured to 
him for the purpose of keeping up his state and dignity, and not 
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of giving away to dowagers distinct from those objects. 
If the king thinks the dowagers are his state and dignity, 
he has an undoubted right so to determine; but no right can 
thence arise for the Quarterly Reviewers to charge us twice for 
the state and dignity. The fallacy consists in asserting, that what 
is called the hereditary revenue of the crown, or may have been 
given in exchange for it, was not given for any public purpose ; 
and that the crown may dissipate this on objects avowedly not 
public, and charge the amount again upon the people. 

After allowing that ‘ the main cause with us of the increase 
of the public burdens has always been war,’ it is an evasion to 
shift the reason to an assertion that ‘war is a favourite amuse- 
ment with the people of England.’ It is true enough, that 
‘there are not wanting those who impute all our past wars to 
the boroughmongers ;’ but it is no kind of answer to this impu- 
tation, to say that there are also those who assert ‘ that if the 
people were fairly represented in parliament, we should have 
wars no more,’ or even to move the question whether ‘ abstinence 
from wars of aggression or ambition is one of the characteristics 
of free states.’ This is all what ina hare is called doubling. 
The unanswered truth is, that the public burdens have been 
increased by wars made by and for those who are styled the 
boroughmongers. Every body knows what pains they were 
obliged to take to get up and maintain those wars ;—how many 
they hanged, how many beheaded, how many drew the bowels 
out of, how many they transported, for the one and sole purpose 
of ———— men from meeting together to oppose such wars, 
and to communicate the knowledge of the profound folly and 
injustice of their origin and continuance. If a parliament 
subject to popular influences had engaged in wars, it would at 
least have engaged in wars for popular interests and not against 
them. It would certainly not have engaged in them for the 
purpose of keeping up the power of fingering the public 
purse, and of abandoning it only when it had become difticult 
to find the means of discovering any thing more to take. This 
power of fingering the public purse, is what is denominated 
‘protecting the people from themselves,—preserving them, to 
wit, from the ignorant impatience of parting with their money, 
which they might otherwise give way to. 

It requires little observation to be convinced, that this pretext 
of ‘ protecting the people from themselves,’ as advanced to prove 
the necessity of lodging the power of taking money in a certain 
number of proprietors of rotten boroughs, is on a par witha 
plan which should propose to preserve travellers from the self- 
indulgence which some men are apt to give way to in their 
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various halts and resting-places, by establishing a protecting 
corps of gentlemen of the road who shouid ease them of the 
means of evil. The proof that one party are unable to take 
care of themselves, and that the other are the proper judges of 
how far they may be trusted to their own discretion, is as 
absolutely Bare in one case as in the other. Not one of the 
party to be protected, can be found consenting to the plan. 
Nothing ever made the necessity visible to any man’s optics, 
except the personal prospect of being one of the party that 
were to profit by it. Nobody has ever asked the borough- 
mongers to take care of him; it is a purely volunteer piece of 
charity, as far as regards every body but themselves ; a simple 
act of supererogation, deduction made of the gratification which 
virtuous efforts produce to the performer. Imagine a political 
teacher standing up and saying, ‘ Whoever will be saved, it is 
in the first place necessary that he make himself some rotten 
boroughs.’ Calculate the probability of demonstrating, to 
any man in full possession of his natural faculties, that a step 
towards a proper representation, is to introduce a number of 
individuals who shall represent nobody but themselves. This 
is all the holy ground of politics ; the sacred precincts of un- 
reason, within which it would be sacrilege for common sense to 
set its foot. 

There have been mail coaches and other means of communi- 
cation in this country far too long, to allow it to be in any sense 
politic or prudent for an adversary to declare that ‘a war 
against property is the real principle and the only serious pursuit 
of radicalism.’ Such an assertion might produce some effect 
where the proceedings of one part of the community were a 
mystery to the others; but can never operate where all men 
act in the face of an inquiring public and an informing press. 
It is true there are various plants in the garden of radical- 
ism, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall; but 
it is stoutly denied, that any single class ever moved or contem- 
plated a war against property. Onthe contrary, let but the just 
occasion come, and they will all rise upon a whistle, in defence 
of every body’s property and their own. They have property to 
defend as well as other people ; and they mean to do it. The 
fear is only with those, who are rich by taking other people’s pro- 
perty. The Radicals are, and it is well known always have been, 
intrinsically conservative ; it is a mere invention of the enemy, 
which says they ever wanted to take away any property, except 
the property in wrong. Even on the debated points most pomp- 
ously brought forward by the Quarterly Review, some of the 
most urgent arguments for the side the Review would probably 
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call the right, have proceeded from portions of that body. 
There may be differences of opinion among the Radicals, and 
as is almost a necessary consequence, some of them may 
be wrong. But the charge against the early Christians of 
cultivating licentiousness and sacrificing children, was not 
more futile, groundless, and it may be added undangerous, 
than that advanced against the Radicals of being engaged in a 
war against property. The mistake is an easy one; it is nota 
‘ feud of the house of Want against the house of Have,’ but 
against the house of ‘Jake.’ Radicalism is simply a rising up of 
the industrious classes of society, in union with many of the 
middle ranks and some of the higher, for the protection of pro- 
perty against those who want to take it away by means of 
rotten boroughs. The complainants say, that they are thin on 
the ribs by reason of rotten boroughs. They beg that they 
may be allowed to send a deputation to the House of Commons, 
and that a Committee may be appointed to feel and to report. 
They say that they die in lastee and corners, and have nothing 
but sorrel in their insides when they are deceased ; and they 
offer to prove before the Honourable House, that their heart’s 
blood has gone to paint the noses of the boroughmongers. They 
utterly deny that they are well at all; but that on the contrary, 
as one also of their own poets has said, 


* Hungry bellies, empty purse, 
May be better, can’t be worse.’ 


It is an awful state of society when large masses become 
sey aps in this metre. Objections may be raised by the critics ; 
ut it is not the poet laureate that will write such verses down. 
To these complainants are joined the middle classes ; who have 
at last found out, that though they did not individually die of 
hunger within the year, they were put into the list of bankrupts, 
which is a thing almost as abhorrent to their nature. The 
middle classes, powerful by their intelligence as by their num- 
bers, have weighed and sifted the argument, and come to the 
conclusion that rotten boroughs are an invention, by hook or by 
crook, to make their money over to the fraternity of borough- 
holders. All these divisions have fairly committed themselves. 
There is scarcely an honest or independent man among them, 
who has not in some way or other been guilty of Lése-Toryism. 
If they were to fail in their object through any want of energy 
in themselves, they know they would be decimated. The 
are fully aware, that they would be subjected to all the horrors 
of a restoration. Pious tories would le awake all night, and 
have a revelation of a gagging-bill towards morning. The ener- 
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etic among them have already begun a subscription for the 
Soanh Guards, who failed in the attempt to put. down the 
press and establish despotism at Paris. There is no difficulty 
in knowing to what purposes they would apply our own Guards, 
if they would obey their call.* 





* Upon this subject nothing can be done more effectual than to give 
literal extracts from the forms of subscription as published in the 
newspaper which boasts itself the organ of the opponents of Reform. 
Nobody can avoid seeing that the animus is to impress upon the British 
soldiery the duty of putting down the liberties of their country if ever they 
should be told. It is not intended to dispute the right of individuals to 
subscribe for any purpose they think proper; but it is maintained that 
others have a right to regulate their own actions in consequence. It is 
distinctly impressed on every individual to whom this statement may come, 
that the fact of a subscription having been got up for the unsuccessful 
troops of the expelled dynasty of France, in such terms and under such 
feelings as are below presented, makes an additional reason ring © man 
of common foresight should redouble his efforts to preserve himself and 
family from the personal danger and misery of a failure in the ministerial 
plan of Reform. The known moderation, and aversion to unnecessary 
violence, of the conductors of this Review, it is hoped will give increased 
weight to their present recommendation. 

The following extracts are from the Morning Post, during the week 
beginning with the 8th of March, 1831. 


*Tue Royat Guarps or France.—It is with high gratification we refer our 
Readers to the First List of Subscriptions (annexed to the Advertisement ina 
preceding column, and received in the course of a few days), for the Relief of these 
brave and faithful Soldiers, whose unmerited privations and sufferings are an 
eternal disgrace to the Government of France. 


‘ The following Donations which: came to hand yesterday, are included in the 
general Advertisement list :— 
FROM A CAPTAIN, 
‘Who requests the acceptance of 5/. in aid of the Fund for the Rellef of the late 
brave and loyal French Royal Guard. 


FROM A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT. 
‘ Sir—I enclose two guineas for the Relief of the brave Royal Guards of France—a 
tribute to their valour, constancy, and loyalty, under the most trying circumstances, 


FROM A LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 
* As a tribute to military fidelity.—10/. 


FROM A CLERGYMAN OF JHE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
‘In aid of the Subscription to the Fund for the Relief of the French Guards, who as 
soldiers nobly performed their duty.—10/, 


[with many others.] 


If the intention was to intimate that the British army would be to be 
depended on in the supposed possibility of an attempt to put down public 
freedom and establish despotism like that in Paris, the writer takes leave to 
declare, on the credit of twenty-five years acquaintance with the officers and 
soldiers of that army, that there are not two officers and twenty men per 
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The last paragraph of the Quarterly Review is full of dark 


sentences ; yet, unless its meaning has been greatly misunder- 
stood, it bears upon the horrors which wight be expected from a 
return of Tory domination. Was it really intended to state, that 
any body holding the situation of a Judge attempted to stipulate, 
before he would discharge his office, that the hangman should 
not be disappointed of his fees by the mercy of the crown? 
Now let us, the hangees that are to be, sift and examine this 
position. We are told habitually that judges are disinterested 
people; that they perform coldly and impassionately a painful 
office ; that they are to be preserved by all possible means from 
any feeling in the results of their decisions, and are to approach 
as nearly as possible to the imperturbability of a steel-yard ; and 
that we are not to be hanged after all, till the crown has further 
considered, whether mercy can be extended consistently with 
the safety of the community. Yet here is a distinct intima- 
tion, that the intermediate depositaries of justice attempted a 
bargain with the crown, for surrendering its prerogative of revi- 
sion, and refused to act unless they might be permitted to carry 
a halter in their pockets. No honest man can hesitate to avow 
his belief, that an individual who, by supposition, could have 
been guilty of such an atrocity, ought to dangle at the end of his 
own string ;—what possible motive, therefore, can the Quarterly 
Review have at this moment, for holding forth such a libel on the 
judges and the crown, without proof and by the mere fiat of its 
imagination. But this is what its party, if it had the power, 
not cnly would do, but even now complains was not carried into 
execution. The lesson is an important one, and will not be lost 
upon the public. It may be very doubtful whether the borough- 
mongers, if they got the upper hand, would succeed in finding 
a Jefferies upon the bench; but it is certain that they would 
try to find something incomparably more atrocious and detest- 
able than Jefferies himself has ever been painted by his enemies. 

A word has been dropped in one place — ‘ republicans.’ 
This may lead to a profitable explanation. There would be no 
doubt of the Quarterly Review being right if it believed, that 
there are numerous classes of persons in this country, who have 





regiment who would act in furtherance of such an attempt from the moment 
there was time to be aware of its nature. They would do as they did in 
1688 ; ‘‘ Eyes Centre”? and go over in squadron. There is nothing new in 
this ; it is the constitutional security contemplated by the oracles of British 
law. The recognition of such a certainty, is the basis of the existing com- 
pact by which the direction of the army is committed to the crown. 

The same journal has thought fit to menace the Lord Chancellor with 
the army. It may depend on it, if ever the question is raised, the army will 
be with the Lord Chancellor. 
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the same intimate persuasion that republican government is in- 
trinsically the best calculated for the welfare of the governed, 
that they have that a straight line is the shortest distance 
between two points. There is no more secret in this, than in 
there being men who read geometry. These are not times for 
persecuting for an opinion; and if speculative absolutists 
go unburned, republicans may. But then these same indi- 
viduals are among the last who would refuse to use the road 
between London and Edinburgh, till all the crooked was made 
straight and the rough places plain. They see clearly that the im- 
pediment to republican institutions in England, is the legitimate 
wealth and influence of the aristocracy,—the wealth and influ- 
ence which they derived from sources antecedent to the present 
condition of society, and which they brought with them when 
they submitted to the compact by which they rose from plun- 
dering barons into the hereditary leaders of a free people; and 
this arrangement necessitates a king, for the public safety. Not 
that they would pay a sixpence, either by fraud or consent, 
towards keeping up the wealth of. the aristocracy ; but finding 
it there, they are content to take it as itis. And they are not 
convinced, that a government of this form is not capable of dis- 
charging the offices expected from it by the community. If 
any body will convince them of that fact, they will act accord- 
ingly. But in the mean time they wish to go on as _ they are; 
they desire, and they think they see, the favourable solution of 
the problem, whether a constitutional monarchy is competent to 
the purposes of good government. But then their coalition 
manifestly depends upon the government being good. If it is 
not to be good, then all these classes are in a state of virtual or 
avowed hostility. It is for the government to chuse, whether 
it will have them on its side or not. They are here, ready to do 
all that can fairly be required of them; but if they are to be 
told that they are odious and monsters, because they believe a 
republic to be abstractedly the best form of government, they 
will consider the hostility as an avowal that it is intended the 
government shall be bad. Republicanism, hurts nobody that 
is honest. The fear and outcry against republics in foreign 
countries, is only like the outcry of a parish which should say 
to its neighbours, ‘ One thing we must particularly request of 
you, as essential to maintaining the relations of peace and 
amity ; and that is, that in your parish there shall be no accounts. 
We cannot stand accounts; we can endure auy thing but 
accounts.’ The government which keeps up a bugbear opposition 
to republics in other countries, or sacrifices fair political ad- 
vantages to such an apprehension, declares in language that 
VOL. X1v.— Westminster Review. 2n 
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cannot be mistaken, that it has something bad to protect at 
home. There is no warfare between republics, and just mo- 
narchical governments; the interminable hostility is with the 
unjust. On this point, perhaps, the existing ministry have 
committed the greatest error,—and every body commits 
some, — that has befallen during their tenure of office. It was an 
object of serious national importance, that a government should 
have been established in Belgium which would have been 
interested in maintaining its independence. Every body knew 
that the natural tendency of the Belgians was to republican 
institutions, and that it was only kept down by the sentiment of 
weakness, and the desire of some shopkeepers of Brussels to 
live on the expenses of a king. A word from the English 
ministry would have established a government which would 
have struggled to the last against all fusion with any foreign 
power. This chance was thrown away, through the paltry 
dread of seeing an honest government so near home. If ex- 
cuses can be found in the fact that circumstances were not the 
same as now, it would not yet be too late to change the policy.* 

It may perhaps be unfair in the actual position of things, 
to compare past acts too narrowly with what may be hoped here- 





* Before leaving the Quarterly Review, it appears necessary to notice 
a passage in a preceding number, though on a subject not immediately 








connected with the present. 
In the Quarterly 


eview for January 1831], is the passage which is‘given 


in the left-hand column below with the answer on the right. 


‘But this was the age of innovation 
and experiment. Even Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s illustrious project of manufac- 
turing rogues and harlots into honest 
men and women was taken up by the 
government upon a great scale; and on 
the fetid and unwholesome swamp, which 
the projector had purchased for his 
Utopian seminary, a Penitentiary was 
erected, at a cost which might have 
sufficed for founding and endowing a 
third university, or establishing a colony 
in Australia upon a nobler foundation 
than any modern colony that has eyer 
proceeded from Europe. There itstands 
—a monument at once of Jeremy’s 
philosophico-philofelon- philanthropy, of 
national folly, and of the futility of all 
such schemes of reformation. Well 
would it be if this were the only price 
which the nation has paid—or is likely 
to pay—for its lessons in Jeremy-Ben- 
thamism!’ — Quarterly Review, No. 
EXXXVU, p. 277. 


In 1792 Mr. Bentham gavea plan to the 
government for building a Penitentiary 
on 80 acres of land in Battersea Rise, 
which had been allotted to that purpose 
in virtue of an Act of Parliament arising 
out of a proposal which originated with 
Sir William Blackstone and Mr. Eden 
(afterwards Lord Auckland). A jury 
valued the land at about 6000/7. Mr. 
Bentham’s plan was tocontaina thousand 
prisoners, at an expense of 27/. a head; 
and they were to be maintained by con- 
tract, at 12/. ahead per annum. The 
plan was accepted by government; but 
afterwards it appeared there was an 
obstacle, which obstacle was the personal 
dislike of the reigning sovereign to Mr. 
Bentham. The end was, that the plan 
was not carried into effect ; and that the 
government built theirown Penitentiary, 
in their own place, (which the Quarterly 
Review says is a fetidswamp), and at an 
expense which has been estimated at 
1000/7. a head for éach prisoner. 


The only observation which will be added is, ‘that a political party is 
badly led, whose leaders compromise it by mis-statements like the above. 
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after. There is no doubt that the estrangement which had long 
been growing between the Whigs and the community at large, 
has, by oneenergetic step into the right, been removed and made 
as if it had never been existent. There are few political differ- 
ences, not based in positive ill intent on either side, which are 
not extinguishable by such an effort. The Whigs are now as 
they were in 1688, the acknowledged leaders of the community 
against the common enemy. If office is their wish,—and with 
their habits and political education there is no reason why it 
should not,—they may hold it for ever and for ever, and set up 
the Ultra-Liberals,(as perhaps they call them in theirpenetralia), 
as a constitutional opposition. This last class includes the nu- 
merical majority of the community, and has no defect of ability 
for such a duty ; though, with a single exception, they have no 
more. desire for office, than Mr, Bentham has to be Lord Chan- 
cellor, It is not desired to be hard upon honest men for non- 
essential differences ; but the supporters of absolute power in 
all countries, the advocates for putting down the press by means 
of military fidelity, the men who call the principles of freedom 
an infection and liberty a disease, may be squeezed out of all 

wer and influence to an eternity of hopelessness. The Ultra- 

iberals, if that be their name, make no compact as to what 
they will wish for afterwards ; the theory of their being an op- 
position, implies that they will wish for something which the 
ministers do not. But this they will be pledged for, that all 
they desire shall be pursued by legitimate and moderate means, 
and that they and their adherents count on nothing but that 
gradual and wholesome cession to the progress of public opinion, 
which makes at once the glory and the safety of a free country. 

Since the above was prepared for printing, the ministers have 
had the ingenuity to put themselves into a minority upon a 
matter of detail. As has happened before now, the errors of 
the leaders must be repaired by the exertions of the followers. 
There is a regular combination of all the interests, which ride in 
coaches at the expense of the industrious and middle classes ; 
and the fact. creates an additional demand on every individual 
of those classes, to demonstrate his sentiments by all the means 
which providence has placed at his disposal. The Tories are 
of that order of spirits, which are not cast out without fasting 
and prayer. They will struggle to the last, like a bear robbed 
of her whelps; they will display the natural fury which the 
ancients called oropyn, in defence of the inheritance of their 
younger children. The thing will not go on without a dissolu- 
tion; but it will, with that. To settle it without, would be an 
injustice to the commons.—Who, that could aan} : cor- 

H 
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poral’s guard, would have contrived to get beaten on the Friday 
on a Timber question? It seems fated that the world shall 
know, how much was owing to the feeling of the country, and 
how little to skill. ‘ Honest’ they may be, ‘ as ever broke bread ;’ 
but still, as Dogberry stipulates, ‘ all men are not alike !’ 

The second reading has been carried by a majority of one. A 
miss is as good as a mile; and the effects of the former blunder 
will probably be got over. 





Art. XII.—The Book of the Seasons ; or the Calendar of Nature. By 
William Howitt. 12mo. London: Colburn and Bentley. 1831. 


rpuls is a book on the revolutions of nature; its peaceful 

spirit and enchanting subject, afford a relief from the 
agitating and feverish interest excited by revolutions of a dif- 
ferent character. It may be recommended as a sedative after a 
stormy political debate ; it will refresh the wearied spirit, like 
the balmy air of a summer's evening: just as physicians recom- 
mend the wasting patient, poisoned by the mephitic vapours of 
a town, to try the restorative agency of a visit to his native 
spot, so would we recommend the occasional perusal of a 
‘season’ of our amiable Howitt, to the disturbed reformer with 
a burning brow, and a rapid pulse, and a palpitating heart, too 
anxious for the public weal to estimate private woe, too intent 
upon watching the aspect of public opinion, to spare a moment 
to save his own constitution from wreck. 

Almanacks were a few years ago among the most backward 
species of literature ; such works as the present are likely to 
place them in the front rank of periodical productions. It is the 
* Almanack of Nature,” by a poet and a naturalist, an eloquent 
writer and a close observer. The pleasures of the Country are 
innumerable to those who have been taught how to enjoy them, 
and teaching is as necessary in observing nature as it is in learn- 
ing to dance ; and they are not only innumerable, but they are of 
the purest description, promotive of health, and what is of great 
consequence to remark, not inconsistent with other and active 
pursuits. They are here very agreeably explained, pointed out, 
and developed, under the head of each month, and as far as is 
consistent with the space afforded by one small volume. 

We have already had a calendar of nature from the pen of an 
able and eminent writer, but this is the first calendar written 
with the enthusiasm of the poet combined with the accuracy of 
an observer. White’s “Natural History of Selborne,” now a 
classical work, and in its latest edition, with the notes of Sir 
Ww. Jardine, is a most valuable addition tothe naturalist’s library. 
But the letters of White derive their value from the nicety of 
the observations made upon objects common to the experience 
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of almost every body, and to the simplicity of spirit, and the 
neatness and clearness of style in which they were conveyed to 
his correspondents. Mr. White was not a poet; he was an un- 
conscious lover of nature ; he never sung her praises, celebrated 
her beauties, or invited the world to come and worship at her 
shrine ; he registered her phenomena, and described her ways. 

The “ Journal of a Naturalist,” which has been given to the 
world, is an interesting and valuable work. Many curious 
remarks are made in the spirit of Gilbert White himself; many 
valuable facts are collected, some from the author's own expe- 
rience, some from that of others ; and on the whole we place a 
high value upon the work. But here again the author was not 
a poet, nor did he look upon the woods, and hills, and streams, 
with a poet’s eye. He moralizes nature, and ‘ finds sermons’ in 
all her productions. Not so William Howitt: he too is a 
scientific observer, and will probably be more so in time. But 
he is more ; he is the priest of his goddess, arrayed, it is true, 
ina garb of great plainness and simplicity, but still he is 
animated by a warm spirit of devotion, and is never weary of 
filling her temples with incense. * 

The plan of the “ Calendar” is, to commence each month by 
a general description of its character and phenomena in prose, 
not without however many verses, some from the pen of William, 
some from that of Mary his wife, to whom the volume is affection- 
ately (we were going to say dutifully) dedicated. Then follows 
an account of the rural occupations of the month, the state of 
the floral, entomological, ornithological, and other divisions of the 
kingdoms of nature ; together with lists of the flowers in bloom, 
the planets in their prime, or of the coming and going of the 
migratory birds ; the whole of which is interspersed with remarks 
of a very miscellaneous character; some are humorous, some 
poetical, some antiquarian, some are matters of fact, and many 
relate to the condition and character of the peasantry and poor, 
terms unhappily too nearly synonymous. 

Of the quality of the remarks and descriptions, which com- 
pose the bulk of the volume, we will enable the reader to judge 
in the most agreeable manner. 

A portion of the lively description of March will shew with 
what spirit and accuracy the different arbitrary divisions of the 
year are depicted. 


‘ March is a rude, and sometimes boisterous month, possessing many 
of the characteristics of winter, yet awakening sensations perhaps 
more delicious than the two following spring months, for it gives us 
the first announcement and taste of spring. What can equal the 
delight of our hearts at the very first glimpse of spring—the first 
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springing of buds and green herbs. It is like a new life infused into 
our bosoms. A spirit of tenderness, a burst of freshness, and luxury 
of feeling possesses us: and let fifty springs have broken upon us, 
this joy, unlike many joys of tinse, is not an atom impaired. Are we 
not young? Are we not boys? Do we not break, by the power of 
awakened thoughts, into all the rapturous scenes of all our happier 
years? ‘There is something in the freshness of the soil—in the messy 
bank—the balmy air—the voices of birds—the early and delicious 
flowers, that we have seen and felt only in childhood and spring. 

‘ There are frequently mornings in March, when a lover of Nature 
may enjoy, in a stroll, sensations not to be exceeded, or perhaps 
equalled, by any thing which the full glory of summer can aadien — 
mornings which tempt us to cast the memory of winter, or the fear 
of its return, out of our thoughts. The air is mild and balmy, with, 
now and then, a cool gush by no means unpleasant, but, on the con- 
trary, contributing towards that cheering and peculiar feeling which 
we experience only in spring. ‘The sky is clear; the sun flings abroad 
not only a gladdening splendour, but an almost summer glow. The 
world seems suddenly aroused to hope and enjoyment. The fields are 
assuming a vernal greenness—the buds are swelling in the hedges— 
the banks are displaying amidst the brown remains of last year's 
vegetation, the luxuriant weeds of this. There are arums, ground- 
ivy, chervil, the glaucous leaves and burnished flowers of the pilewort, 


The first gilt thing 
That wears the trembling pearls of spring ; 


and many other fresh and early bursts of greenery. All unexpectedly, 
too, in some embowered lane, you are arrested by the delicious odour 
of violets, those sweetest of Flora’s children, which have furnished so 
many pretty allusions to the poets, and which are not yet exhausted : 
they are like true friends, we do not know half their sweetness till 
they have felt the sunshine of our kindness ; and again, they are like 
the pleasures of our childhood, the earliest and the most beautiful. 
Now, however, they are to be seen in all their glory—blue and white 
—modestly peering through their thick, clustering leaves. The lark 
is carolling in the blue fields of air; the blackbird and thrush are 
again shouting and replying to each other, from the tops of the highest 
trees. As you pass cottages, they have canght the happy infection : 
there are windows thrown open, and doors standing a-jar. The in- 
habitants are in their gardens, some clearing away rubbish, some 
turning up the light and fresh-smelling soil amongst the tufts of snow- 
drops and rows of bright yellow crocuses, which every where abound ; 
and the children, ten to one, are peeping into the first birds’-nest of 
the season—the hedge-sparrow’s, with its four sea-green eggs, snugly 
but unwisely built in the pile of old pea-rods. 

‘In the fields labourers are plashing and trimming the hedges, and 
in all directions are teams at plough. Yousmell the wholesome, and, 
I may truly say, aromatic soil, as it is turned up to the sun, brown 
and rich, the whole country over. It is delightful, as you pass along 
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deep hollow Janes, or are hidden in copses, to hear the tinkling gears 
of the horses, and the clear voices of the lads calling to them. It is 
not less pleasant to catch the busy caw of the rookery, and the first 
meek cry of the young lambs. The hares are hopping about the 
fields, the excitement of the season overcoming their habitual timidity. 
The bees are revelling in the yellow catkins of the sallow. The harm- 
less English snake is seen again curled up, like a little coil of rope, 
with its head in the centre, on sunny, green banks. The woods, 
though yet unadorned with their leafy garniture, are beautiful to look 
on ;—they seem flushed with life. ‘Their boughs are of a clear and 
glossy lead colour, and the tree-tops are rich with the vigorous hues 
of brown, red, and purple; and, if you plunge into their sulitudes, 
there are symptoms of revivification under your feet—the springing 
mercury and green blades of the blue-bells—and perhaps above you, 
the early nest of the missel-thrush, perched between the boughs of a 
young oak, to tinge your thoughts with the anticipation of summer. 
These are mornings not to be neglected by the lover of Nature, and if 
not neglected, then not forgotten ; for they will stir the springs of 
memory, and make us live over again times and seasons that we can- 
not, for the pleasure and purity of our spirits, live over too much.’— 
pp. 62-67. 


The praise of mountains is one of the many occasions on 
which the poetical enthusiasm of the author breaks out in the 
course of his registration of the natural signs of the times. 


‘ At this season of the year the ascents of our own mountains are 
become most practicable. The heat of summer has dried up the 
moisture with which winter rains saturate the spongy turf of the 
hollows ; and the atmosphere, clear and settled, admits of the most 
extensive prospects. Whoever has not ascended our mountains knows 
little of the beauties of this beautiful island. Whoever has not 
climbed their long and heathy ascents, and seen the trembling moun- 
tain-flowers, the glowing moss, the richly-tinted lichens at his feet ; 
and scented the fresh aroma of the uncultivated sod, and of the spicy 
shrubs ; and heard the bleat of the flock across their solitary expanses, 
and the wild cry of the mountain-plover, the raven, or the eagle ; and 
seen the rich and russet hues of distant slopes and eminences, the 
livid gashes of ravines and precipices, the white glittering line of 
falling waters, and the cloud tumultuously whirling round the lofty 
summit; and then stood panting on that summit, and beheld the 
clouds alternately gather and break over a thousand giant peaks and 
ridges of every varied hue—but all silent as images of eternity ; and 
east his gaze over lakes and forests, and smoking towns, and wide 
lands to the very ocean, in all their gleaming and reposing beauty, 
knows nothing of the treasures of pictorial wealth which his own 
country possesses. 

*‘ But when we let loose the imagination from even these splendid 
scenes, and give it free charter to range through the far more glorious 
ridges of continental mountains, through Alps, Apennines, or Andes, 
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how is it possessed and absorbed by all the awful magnificence of their 
scenery and character! The sky-ward and inaccessible pinnacles, the 


Palaces where nature thrones 

Sublimity in icy halls! 
the dark Alpine forests, the savage rocks and precipices, the fearful 
and unfathomable chasms filled with the sound of ever-precipitating 
waters; the cloud, the silence, the avalanche, the cavernous gloom, 
the terrible visitations of heaven’s concentrated lightning, darkness 
and thunder ; or the sweeter features of living, rushing streams, spicy 
odours of flower and shrub, fresh spirit-elating breezes sounding 
through the dark pine grove ; the ever-varying lights and shadows, 
and aerial hues; the wide prospects, and, above all, the simple in- 
habitants ! 

‘We delight to think of the people of mountainous regions ; we 
please our imaginations with their picturesque and quiet abodes ; with 
their peaceful secluded lives, striking and unvarying costumes, and 
primitive manners. We involuntarily give to the mountaineer heroic 
and elevated qualities. He lives amongst noble objects, and must 
imbibe some of their nobility; he lives amongst the elements of 
poetry, and must be poetical ; he lives where his fellow-beings are far, 
far separated from their kind, and surrounded by the sternness and the 
perils of savage nature ; his social affections must therefore be pro- 
portionably concentrated, his home-ties lively and strong ; but, more 
than all, he lives within the barriers, the strong holds, the very last 
refuge which Nature herself has reared to preserve alive liberty in the 
earth, to preserve to man his highest hopes, his noblest emotions, his 
dearest treasures, his faith, his freedom, his hearth, and home. How 
glorious do those mountain-ridges appear when we look upon them 
as the unconquerable abodes of free hearts; as the stern, heaven- 
built walls from which the few, the feeble, the persecuted, the despised 
the helpless child, the delicate woman, have from age to age, in their 
last perils, in all their weaknesses and emergencies, when power and 
cruelty were ready to swallow them up, looked down, and beheld the 
million waves of despotism break at their feet ;—have seen the rage 
of murderous armies and tyrants, the.blasting spirit of ambition, 
fanaticism, and crushing domination recoil from their bases in despair. 
‘* Thanks be to God for mountains !’’ is often the exclamation of my 
heart as I trace the History of the World. From age to age, they 
have been the last friends of man. In a thousand extremities they 
have saved him. What great hearts have throbbed in their defiles 
from the days of Leonidas to those of Andreas Hofer! What lofty 
souls, what tender hearts, what poor and persecuted creatures have 
they sheltered in their stony bosoms from the weapons and tortures of 
their fellow men. 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold ! 


was the burning exclamation of Milton’s agonized and indignant 
spirit, as he beheld those sacred bulwarks of freedom for once violated 
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by the disturbing demons of the earth; and the sound of his fiery and 
lamenting appeal to Heaven will be echoed in every generous soul to 
the end of time.’—pp. 324-8. 


Mr. Howitt, like all thinking and amiable men, unperverted by 
aristocratical prejudices, is a lover of the poor, and a sympathizer 
in their wants and pleasures. Both in this character and that 
of an admirer of nature, and a wanderer among its scenes, he 
has felt deeply the injustice which has been done to the un- 
represented and the misrepresented poor, by the almost universal 
stopping-up of the foot-paths in the country—one of the hate- 
ful consequences we believe of the hateful game-laws. In the 
following extract, which is only a portion of what he writes on 
the subject, he has eloquently bewailed the loss, and condemns 
the wrong in the spirit of a man and a freeman. 


‘ But, without a jest, stiles and foot-paths are vanishing every 
where. There is nothing upon which the.advance of wealth and 
population has made so serious an inroad. As land has increased in 
value, wastes and heaths have been parcelled out and inclosed, but 
seldom have foot-paths been left. The poet and the naturalist, who 
before had, perhaps, the greatest real property in them, have had no 
allotment. ‘They have been totally driven out of .the promised land. 
Goldsmith complained in his day, that 


The man of wealth and pride 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied ; 
Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds, 
Space for his horses, equipage, and hounds ; 
The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth, 
Has robb’d the neighbouring fields of half their growth : 
His seat, where solitary sports are seen, 
Indignant spurns the cottage from the green. 

‘And it is but too true that the pressure of contiguous pride has 
driven farther, from that day to this, the public from the rich man’s 
lands. ‘ They make a solitude and call it peace.” Even the quiet 
and picturesque foot-path that led across his fields or stole along his 
wood-side, giving to the poor man with his burden a cooler and 
nearer cut to the village, is become a nuisance. One would have 
thought that the rustic labourer, with his scythe on his shoulder, or his 
bill-hook and hedging-mittens in his hand, the cottage-dame in her 
black bonnet and scarlet cloak, the neat village maiden, in the sweet- 
ness of health and simplicity, or the boy strolling along full of life 
and curiosity, might have had sufficient interest in themselves, for a 
cultivated taste not merely to tolerate, but to welcome—passing occa- 
sionally at a distance across the park or wood, as objects agreeably 
enlivening the stately solitude of the hall. But they have not; and 
what is more, they are commonly the most jealous of pedestrian tres- 
passers, who seldom visit their own estates, but permit the seasons to 
scatter their charms around their villas and rural possessions without 
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the heart to enjoy, or even the presence to behold them. How often 
have I myself been arrested in sone long-frequented dale,—in some 
spot endeared by its own beauties and the fascinations of memory—by 
a board exhibiting in giant characters, ‘‘SrorpeD fY AN ORDER OF 
Sessions,” and denouncing the terrors of the law upon trespassers ! 
This is a little too much. I would not be querulous for the poor 
against the rich. I would not teach them to look with an envious and 
covetous eye upon their villas, lawns, cattle, and equipage; but when 
the path of immemorial usage is closed, when the little streak, almost 
as fine as a mathematical line, along the wealthy man’s ample field is 
grudgingly erased, it is impossible not to feel indignation at the pitiful 
monopoly. Is there no village champion to be found, bold enough to 
put in his protest against these encroachments,—to assert the public 
right ?—for a right it is, as authentic as that by which the land is itself 
held, and as clearly acknowledged by the laws. Is there no local 
** Hampden with dauntless breast” to “‘ withstand the petty tyrants of 
the fields” and to save our good old foot-paths? If not, we shall in 
a few years be doomed to the highways and the hedges ; to look, like 
Dives, from a sultry region of turnpikes, into a pleasant one of verdure 
and foliage which we may not approach. Already, the stranger, if 
he lose his way, is in jeopardy of falling into the horrid fangs of a 
steel trap; the botanist enters a wood to gather a flower, and is shot 
with a spring-gun ; death haunts our dells and copses, and the poet 
complains, in regretful notes, that he 


Wanders away to the field and glen, 
Far as he may for the gentlemen.’—pp. 237-241. 


It will be seen that we are warm friends of Mr. Howitt. We 
heartily recommend his little book to general notice, and stake 
our critical ae upon the favourable result of a perusal. 
We suppose that it is the intention of the author to continue it 
annually ; and we have no doubt that though the more general 
descriptions and observations are not likely to be either repeated 
or excelled, yet that much that is useful and curious might be 
added to the practical or experimental part. We would suggest 
to his consideration, whether an extension and improvement of 
the ‘ Diary’ form would not be a convenient method of continu- 
ing the work. We can conceive a plan of this description, 
which, supposing Mr. Howitt is continuing his studies, or would 
associate others with him, might greatly conduce to the 
desirable result of generally extending a love of natural history 
and of affording interesting information to the students of it, 
not thereby ntialing the ordinary observer and lover of its 
beauties. 
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Arr. XIII.—1. Professional Morality in 1831; or the Lawyer's 
Defence of Medical Quackery ; in which John St. John Long’s 
discoveries are examined, and his claims to the confidence of the 
British Public are criticised, by a Graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, §c. Second Edition. John Wilson, 16, Princes Street, 
Soho, 

2. Discoveries in the Science and Art of Healing by John St. John 
Long, Esq. M.R.S.L.; M.R.A.S. &c ; together with the evidence 
upon which the author claims the confidence of the Country, and 
remarks on the evidence in the cuse of the late Miss Cashin.—Second 
Edition. London. 


iv excites the smile of contemptuous pity to witness the 
tumult and the terror which one enterprising and crafty 
Quack can raise in this land of science and of schoolmasters ;— 
to see the pomposity and the parade with which the druggist 
of a single nostrum is chased from county to county, and hunted 
down like some monster of unquenchable rapacity, amid all our 
colleges of health and all our boast of enlightenment. 
It is said that we have medical charters, and medical cor- 
porations, and medical councils; that we have our presidents, 
privileges, and prerogatives, and that the English faculty con- 
stitute an integral part of the ~ * subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty. But were we to judge by what we see and hear, 
by the number of empirics with which we are infested, by the 
silence of the law on the offences they commit, and by the very 
general encouragement which they obtain from our enlight- 
ened countrymen—one would imagine that medicine was 
nothing better than a game of chances which every fool may 
gain at, and that physicians are little better than useless encum- 
brances, which merit neither protection nor reward. 
Has John Bull actually lost every species of consistency ? 
His costly equipages, his gilded roofs, his soft and smiling 
comforts ; his love of ease, his life-insurances, his ten thou- 
sand schemes of pleasure,—all bespeak a man, who neither 
courts death nor danger. If a finger fester, or a tooth ache, 
or a wandering pain shoot across the frame, and agitate 
his smooth stream of simpering luxury, all is dread and 
darkness and dismay; and yet this same effeminate son of 
pleasure, who so sedulously seeks after every thing which 
makes life happy, will run in the hour of sickness and disease 
to the most illiterate retailer of some secret charm, to the most 
ignorant vender of patent health in Christendom, in preference 
to the educated and experienced medical practitioner! Is this 
consistency, or common sense, or common prudence? Is it 
part and parcel, John, with your other conduct? When you are 
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well and require no care, you are careful and cautious to a fault ; 
you bandage ‘and bolster and bottle up your health with the 
anxiety of a very miser. Your whole frame trembles at the 
funeral knell of some neighbouring church-yard, and you sicken 
with fearful anticipation at the solemnity of the passing bier 
which carries the remains of your departed friend to his narrow 
house. All this you do when you are well, when your house 
stands firmly and your sun shines strongly ;—but when the 
hour of danger comes, and disease lays its burning hand upon 
your very seat of life, you listen to the voice of some ignorant 
pretender, and passing by those who should know and do know, 
if any thing can be known in your case, you commit that life, 
of which you are in all other respects so careful, into the keep- 
ing of the knave who promises you most, without caring how 
little or how much it lies within his power to perform ! 

Were you thus to act, John, in selecting pilots for your ships, 
or partners for your firms, or lawyers for your advocates, your 
general conduct were its own key, and in such case your ships 
and firms might be full as valuable as yourself. But when you 
will not intrust your cargo to any but the most skilful captain ; 
when you ransack kindred, country and connexion for advan- 
tageous partners ; when to secure your rights, you purchase at 
the highest price the highest talent at the bar, what delusive 
witchcraft broods upon your judgment and palsies its discern- 
ment of self and sense, of interest and prudence, when health 
requires reparation, or life stands endangered by disease ? 

But the fact is, that the public generally are grossly ignorant 
of medicine as a science. They can judge with some degree of 
accuracy of a religious principle, or of a moral sentiment. They 
can detect inconclusive argument and disingenuous declama- 
tion; and, therefore, they can decide with tolerable aptness 
upon the merits of a pulpit orator. Or they can judge of a 
Lawyer’s eloquence and language. They can form an opinion 
of his style, his zeal, his ardour and address, and although they 
cannot always be supposed capable of estimating the correct- 
ness of his positions or the legality of his points, they can gene- 
rally repose in safety on his education protecting him from 
gross ignorance, and on the discernment of the court in detect- 
ing slighter errors. They can, therefore, somewhat judge of the 
pretensions of a Clergyman, or the merits of a Lawyer; but 
they cannot form any adequate estimate of the acquirements 
and claims of a medical practitioner: and yet neither the Parson 
nor the Lawyer can practise their professions without the 
necessary credentials, while the Quack can set the legislature 
at defiance, so long as he steers clear of murder or of man- 
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slaughter. Considered as a science medicine cannot be 
understood by any who have not been duly prepared by 
previous study. The principles, on which its practical de- 
tails are founded, are to such wrapped in mystery. The 
foundation on which it reposes, is laid so deep and so distant 
from superficial observation, that it cannot be discovered by an 
uneducated mind. The phenomena and laws of life, the minute 
structure and complicated functions of an unseen and mysterious 
mechanism, require to be carefully studied and fully understood, 
ere the nature or treatment of disease can be appreciated. It 
is, therefore, useless to call upon the public to defend the 
faculty. They are neither judges of the promises or perform 
ances of Quackery. To prepare them to sit in judgment upon 
the claims of medical advisers to confidence, intellect and know- 
ledge must be much further advanced along their march to per- 
fection. They must first know the composition of the animal 
frame, the laws and characters of its functions, the seats and 
sources of its disorders, the various morbific agents by which it 
is influenced, the numberless signs by which its disorders 
are distinguished, the operation of opposite and active medicine, 
and the endless modifications of temperament, habit, and con- 
stitution. To teach them all this, it will probably be admitted, 
would require them to be sent, en masse, to our school of medi- 
cine ; but as this is a postulatum of such difficult attainment 
that it can never be obtained, it is vain to call upon the public 
to protect our Surgeons and Physicians from abuse, to separate 
false from honest claims, and to preserve their lives from the 
hazardous experiments of men, of whose performances and pro- 
mises they are equally unqualified to judge. 

We are, therefore, ready to maintain, that the present outcry 
which is so generally raised by the profession against the 
public, for encouraging such ignorant empirics as St. John 
Long, is perfectly groundless. It presumes that the public 
are judges of medical attainments, that they can discern merit 
in matters of which they are wholly ignorant ; but there never 
was amore mistaken presumption. It is truly marvellous to 
perceive how ignorant of the plainest elements of rational 
medicine the great mass of society are at the present hour ; 
although there is scarcely a house or a family in the land, which 
does not boast of some wonder-working nostrum, of some secret 
specific, or some matronly doctress, who physics every form of 
disease from colds to consumptions. They never seem to 
suspect, that the human frame is a living piece of mechanism ; 
that its organs are somewhat more complicated than the wheels 
of a steam-carriage, and that its movements are somewhat 
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less mechanical. Beyond rhubarb and jalap, castor oil and 
peppermint, they know absolutely nothing of physic ; and as 
to the nature of disease they are totally incapable of forming a 
conception of its character. Beyond a few nursery rules and 
family recipes, which one mother hands down to another, 
nine tenths of the unprofessional world are in a state of greater 
ignorance on the science of medicine than on any other 
science whatsoever. How, then, may we ask, can the public 
be appealed to as umpires between Physicians and Empirics ? 
How can they weigh the relative value of their pretensions, 
or accurately settle their respective claims? Success—even 
great and frequent success—cannot guide them. The weakest 
constitution may rectify itself without assistance, cures may 
frequently arise from some circumstance perfectly unconnected 
with the treatment ; and diseases, which have baffled the most 
talented endeavours, may ultimately disappear of their own 
accord, The grossest ignorance may be rendered successful by 
some favourable accident, and the greatest skill may be defeated 
by some unexpected circumstance. Hence merit in medical 
science can scarcely be said to have its test, and it often 
withers in the shade neglected and unobserved, when presump- 
tuous impudence is plucking its fruits and reaping the 
harvest which its very labours may have raised. Success will 
occasionally crown adventure, and no degree of science can 
rescue talent from the caprice of circumstances. Constitutions 
will ever vary with climate, with age, with occupation, and 
with habit; and medicines must proportionately vary in effect. 
These sources of fallacy and disappointment, although known 
in the abstract, cannot be precisely estimated in the individual 
cases. . Were all constitutions of the same cast, and all diseases 
of the.same character ; did physicians always possess medicines 
of unchanging strength, and were these medicines invariably 
productive of the same result; then success were a criterion 
and the very safest criterion of skill, and ignorance would 
constitute its own cure. Cause and consequence would be 
inseparably linked together, and the physician could anticipate 
as certainly how each case must terminate, as he could 
pronounce upon the intermediate steps through which it would 
pass. When that happy era in the history of medicine shall 
arrive, there will neither be quacks nor quackery, secret nostrums 
nor enterprising empirics. We shall neither require laws for its 

rotection from imposture, nor penalties for its vindication from 
insult. Every patient will be treated with mathematical exact- 
ness, and life and health will be doled out of the granaries of 
science with the precision of weight and the equity of measure, 
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Were any additional facts required to show that the public 
cannot be their own guardians against quackery, it is the 
success which St. John Long’s system has met with in England. 
There, probably, never was such a barefaced and shameless. 
tissue of nonsense, concocted by one individual, before given 
to the world under the title of Discoveries, If the two positions. 
which constitute the groundwork of this mass of balderdash, 
cannot be seen to be absurdities of the first order by every 
man, who has considerately examined them, we should wholly 
despair of teaching those, who cannot twaddle over this “ asses’ 
bridge,” to arrange the knives and forks ona dinner-table.. 
The first statement is, that a// diseases depend upon the presence 
and action of an acrid fluid like mercury; the second is, that. 
this semimercurial-fluid can be discovered in any part of the 
body by a certain liniment, which has not only the power of 
extracting this fluid, but which will only act upon such parts 
of the body as contain it. These are the two foundation-stones 
of the house that Jack built; and if they are not laid down in 
untempered mortar, we acknowledge ourselves wholly ignorant. 
of the merest elements of architecture. We put it to the 
common-sense of a common reader, whether it is to be con- 
ceived that active inflammation of the lungs, arising from 
luxurious food, little exercise and a robust constitution, can 
depend upon the same cause, or be cured by the same remedies 
as the last stage of consumption, where the lungs are ulcerated, 
where the strength is exhausted, and where the powers of life 
are sinking beneath perpetual and profuse evacuation? We 
put it to common sense, whether it be rational that a disease, 
where every thing is activity, vigour and strength, can be 
safely, not to say speedily, or successfully, treated by the same 
plan which is adapted to remove an affection, where every thing 
is inactivity, langour, and debility? Again, we put it to 
common sense, whether it be rational to suppose that any 
liniment could be formed by the ingenuity of man, whic 
possessed the apunpebanaiide properties of omniscience and. 
omnipotence,—of detecting the seat of every disease however 
latent and obscure, of passing harmlessly over every portion of 
the skin which was unaffected by disease, and of fixing upon, 
such parts only as contained acrid matter, and required cure ? 
We confidently appeal to the records of quackery, voluminous. 
and fertile of absurdity as they are, whether two more gross 
and gratuitous assertions were ever before made by any man, 
with the hope of having them believed; and we appeal with 
equal confidence to the records of credulity, degrading and dis- 
graceful as they are, whether ever before two such naked 
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bastards of science have been so generally adopted by society, 
as the legitimate offspring of truth andhonesty, The encourage- 
ment, which this ignorant pretender has received in England, 
reflects disgrace upon our nation’s character, and we are averse 
from giving such an epithet as it merits to the conduct of those, 
who are not satisfied with being duped by him themselves, but 
strain every nerve to identify his character and interest with 
their own. The Edinburgh Graduate, who has given us a full 
and, in our opinion, an unanswerable exposé of this individual’s 
ignorance in the Pamphlet which stands at the head of this 
article, characterizes his entire system in the following terms :-— 


‘Long has no nosology, because he has no varieties of disease ; 
he requires no table of symptoms, because the poison which in- 
duces every evil is always in the constitution, if not in a sensible 
at least in a latent form; he requires no chapter of causes, 
because one solitary agent accounts for every thing; he requires no 
diagnosis, because whatever organ or ‘texture is attacked the 
disease is still the same ; he requires no prognosis, because he can ex- 
tract disease by extracting the stamina which produce it; and he 
requires no Pharmacopeia, beyond a bottle of acid, camphor, oil of 
turpentine, and lard. Anatomy is of nu use, because he requires to 
consult neither the texture nor functions of the human body :—Patho- 
logy is unnecessary, for his omnipotent liniment regards neither the 
seat, extent, nor inveteracy of the disease :—Chemistry is super- 
fluous, for he has neither to watch the changes which occur in the 
composition of the animal fluids, nor to study the properties, action, 
and doses of drugs. In short, he reduces a complicated science to 
two simple ideas, which the most uneducated intellect can compre- 
hend. Did we not daily witness around us the very grossest forms of 
imposition, and were we not hourly presented with such proofs of the 
ignorance and credulity of the public, as no one who did not witness 
them could credit, it would strike us with astonishment, that such a 
system of medicine, as we have now reviewed, could obtain a single 
reader, and that such a blundering brazen-faced blockhead as John 
Long evidently is, could have drawn around him from almost every 
corner of the empire patients of wealth, rank and influence. It is 
truly marvellous, that in England, the very nursery of science, where 
mind is most assiduously and successfully cultivated ; that in London, 
where medicine stands on a higher pinnacle of honour than in any 
other city in the world, and where such acuteness and discernment of 
mind are manifested in all the ordinary affairs of common life—an 
illiterate man could have openly thrown off the garb of a painter, and 
without going through any preliminary process could have had the 
impudence of sitting down in the very midst of our physicians, where 
he was surrounded by our colleges, encompassed by our literati, and 
hourly subject to exposure. But it is more marvellous still, that, so 
cireumstanced, and so qualified, he should have succeeded in impos- 
ing upon the credulity of the greatest idiot, or have persuaded even 
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a child to believe that he could extract from its head an acrid fluid like 
mercury, which was the cause of every corporeal evil ; and that the 
liniment, by which this extraction was performed, would act upon 
diseased parts only. Without expecting much from John Bull, one 
would have hoped that these two assertions might have shaken credu- 
lity, and alarmed suspicion ; but it appeared, upon the late trial, that 
even these monstrous absurdities had their proselytes; and that 
the conviction which they had inspired was so deeply and so indelibly 
impressed, that it could even withstand the sacred and solemn ordeal 
of an oath ! ’—p. 76. 


The system of Long, like the system of other empirics, 
is founded upon the credulity of ignorance, and the prejudices 
of unenlightened minds. It has no pretensions even to 
common sense, although it talks of its discoveries. None 
of its principles are derived from nature, none of its prac- 
tices are built upon experience. A dislocated hip-joint is 
to be restored to its socket by the self-same liniment which 
extracts the acrid fluid from the brain of some infuriated 
maniac! A dilapidated constitution is patched up by the 
same materials which are employed to depress the vigour of 
active disease; and the peccant fluid which mars the face 
of beauty with pimples and blotches, rots our lungs, hardens 
our livers, and muddles our brains! 

When, therefore, the gross absurdity of this man’s system is 
viewed in connection with its unbounded comprehensiveness, 
we may wonder less that a few should have fallen victims to its 
ignorant pretensions, than that it should have done so little 
known evil. It has been artfully constructed to apply with 
equal accuracy to the young and healthy, to the diseased and 
old. The aged and worn out constitution need not despair of 
aid, and the youthful and robust require it. ‘The victim of 
complicated wietchedness it invites with as friendly a welcome 
as the subject of a single malady ; and the dying have nothing 
to fear although abandoned by the faculty, because the dead 
only are those whom it does not undertake to save. If we are 
ill it makes us well, if we are well it makes us better, and if we 
cannot be made better it prevents us from becoming worse, so 
that both the diseased and healthy are alike objects of its care ; 
and a system which makes every man its patient, can be sur- 
passed by none in the extensive range of its philanthropy, how- 
ever nearly it may be approached in making this benevolence 
effective. A tissue of inconsistencies so gross and glaring, it 
may require some apology for noticing ; but the popularity of 
Long, the evil he has done, and the injury he may still commit, 
may, perhaps, cover criticism while exposing it. In the 
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Pamphlet, from which we have already quoted, the reader who 
desires to become more intimately acquainted with this man’s 
incompetency and impudence, will find both these corner-stones 
of quackery laid naked and defenceless to his view, and to it 
we shall, therefore, refer for further information on the subject, 

If, then, we may despair of looking to the public for the pro- 
tection of the faculty, some more attainable plan must be 
adopted. If we cannot make all men study physic, we can 
make all quacks respect law. If the public cannot defend 
themselves against false pretensions, false pretenders can be 
punished for deceit. If the Schoolmaster cannot cure the public 
of credulity, the judge can condemn the man who takes advan- 
tage of it. If we cannot make all fools wise, we can compel 
all wise men to be honest. In this way the evils of the pre- 
sent system will be removed as effectually as by the other, and 
with much less trouble and expense. Whether we banish cre- 
dulity from the land, or those who practise on it, matters little ; 
the ultimate effect is exactly the same, and the cause of justice 
will be as ably, if not more equitably maintained. The man 
who has embarked his all in his profession, who has consecrated 
to the cause of science his youth, his patrimony, his prospects, 
and talents, who has ransacked every storehouse of learning in 
quest of knowledge, and has made every source of information 
tributary to the advancement of his art,—he will be defended in 
his just and dearly-purchased rights, and he will be encouraged 
to proceed in the path of benevolent ambition. The publie will 
likewise be protected. Their lives will not be subjected to every 
ignorant and mercenary experiment, their constitutions will not 
be made the medium of an illegal commerce, and their health 
will not be offered up at the shrine of Mammon, And the 
arrogant empiric, who pretends to knowledge which he never 
acquired, and boasts of discoveries which he never made, will be 
stripped of his stolen ornaments, and driven back te that 
station in society from which he had emerged. The Jeast 
enlightened governments in Europe have the medical profes- 
sion honourably protected by efficient laws. Even in Italy, 
Prussia, and Spain, the medical practitioner is under the protec- 
tion of the state ; and in countries more similar to our own in law 
and constitution, quackery is a thing that is only known in 
name. Thus in Denmark, the nation’s health is intrusted to 
twelve medical officers selected by the government, who con- 
stitute what is called the Council of Health. Six of these 
officers are surgeons belonging to the academy of Surgery, and 
six are Physicians taken from the University. This council is 
invested with the authority of examining ell candidates for the 
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profession, of conferring upon them diplomas and degrees, and 
protecting them in the discharge of their professional duties. 
The government apply to it when their navy or army require 
medical officers, the people look to it as to their authorized guar- 
dians of life and health, and no empiric can attempt to sell or 
administer his nostrums, without soliciting its permission. The 
liberality with which medical Hospitals are endowed in that 
country and upon the Continent generally, with which medical 
pupils are assisted in their education, and medical science is 

nerally promoted, leave the faculty of England but little 
mdebted to our Government for the care with which it fosters 
one of the most invaluable sciences which can occupy the 
attention of a philanthropic mind. The class-rooms and hos- 
pital wards of Denmark are equally open to their pupils ; and 
whenever talent appears, it is not only encouraged at home, but 
after it has acquired all the information which it can collect 
from its native Institutions, it is liberally pensioned and sent 
abroad, to enrich upon its return the parent state with all the 
new facts and known discoveries which can be obtained from 
other nations. . 

The advantages of such a liberal and enlightened system are 
too numerous. and too palpable to require comment. Aristocracy 
cannot overpower desert with its prescriptive rights; poverty 
cannot exclude talent from being useful in the state. No dis- 
tinctions are conferred which merit does not sanction, compe- 
tition is rendered fair by being made general, science is extri- 
eated from the snares of nepotism, and rewards are appointed 
by no rule but that of equity. The people look with confi- 
dence to their medical practitioners, the medical practitioner 
looks with confidence to the state for protection; and the state 
so respects the claims of the one to security from fraud, and those 
of the other to defence against encroachment, that none are 
licensed to treat disease who are not well qualified, and those 
are punished who dare to treat it without a license. hey wait 
not for acts of ignorance, instances of rashness, or examples of 
neglect. They do not tolerate the quack, until he commits 
murder, or is guilty of manslaughter. They save life by arrest- 
ing him on his first appearance ; they prevent evil by cutting 
off the cause. He is judged by them ignorant and rash and 
negligent, in his very attempt to practise a profession which he 
has not studied ; negligent, because he sets at naught science 
and study ; ignorant, because he has never prepared himself by 
education for the duties he undertakes; and rash, because, 
without knowledge either of medicines or diseases, he attempts 
to administer the one and to treat the other. Noother and more 
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specific items of proof are requisite io pin him. Asa 
quack he is ignorant, and being ignorant he is rash. If chance 
have revealed to him any medicine of importance, he sometimes 
may procure a license from the council of health to administer 
it under certain restrictions, and after they have satisfied them- 
selves of its innocuous qualities; he can call for an examina- 
tion without any respect to the number of years and classes he 
has attended, or if refused, he can demand an examination of the 
Council, and should his medical attainments be found sufficient 
to entitle him to a Diploma, they refuse not to license him to 
practise, although he may neither have studied during a certain 
number of seasons, in a certain number of classes, or under a 
certain number of chosen lecturers. In this way he may get his 
secret stamped with the arms of legitimacy, and, by proving his 
knowledge of disease, procure his passport to public confidence. 

Now who can call this inquisitorial or unjust ? Is it unjust 
to the regularly-educated practitioner, who has duly qualified 
in all the departments of his profession, and claims support 
upon the soundness and sufficiency of his acquirements? Is it 
unjust to the public, who cannot judge of medical attainments, 
and whose lives must be endangered unless defended by proper 
professional authority? Is it unjust to the quack himself, 
whose gross ignorance of the profession he espouses will expose 
him to a heavier and more decisive punishment if he be suffered 
to proceed ? And is it unfavourable to the interests of medi- 
cine to purify it of ignorant presumption, which, taking advan- 
tage of the people’s prejudices, palms upon them well-known 
medicines under mysterious names, and dazzles them with extra- 
vagant promises which gratify the heart, while they blindfold 
the judgment? Surely it is wise to have proper tribunals, 
before which the pretensions of all claimants to practise medi- 
cine may be fairly and fully investigated. Without such public 
tests, it is utterly vain to imagine that the public health can be 
secured from empiricism. By what principle either divine or 
human are we sanctioned to have a nation’s dearest interests 
exposed to unfeeling and barbarous knavery? We sedulously 
watch over its goods and chattels; we carefully guard its gold 
and silver; we punish no form of crime with such implac- 
able severity as theft and robbery. Nothing can be more strict 
than our laws on all these points, and yet we have no law 
to protect health and life! We hunt the thief from city to 
city, and we set high rewards upon his head; we prosecute the 
swindler until justice is satisfied upon him; we track with 
desolation the path of the highwayman, and we brand with 
darkest infamy the extortioner and knave ; and yet the empiric 
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can walk up and down the very centre of our land unquestioned 
and untouched! He can practise upon credulity in open day, 
can confound simplicity by extravagant pretensions, can sub- 
ject life to every form of experiment which the caprice of 
speculation may suggest, and can send his victims to their 
graves after having picked their pockets, unscathed and 
unmolested, without the fear of disapprobation, or the dread 
of punishment. 
edicine is either valueless and undeserving of protection, or 
it should be made more a subject of concern to the government. 
The physician is either a supernumerary officer in the state, or 
his education and claims should receive some respect and obtain 
some recompense. Did we judge by what passes before us in 
the present day, we should say that it is as easy to make dis- 
coveries in the art and science of healing, as it is to work a 
— in mathematics or a rule in fractions. Every old wife 
as got her healing balsam and her omnipotent elixir. Every 
village has its favorite quack, and every quack selects some 
class of diseases or some system of organs, which he can treat 
and cure with as dead a certainty, as though he were repairing 
an old chair, or renovating a weather-beaten mansion. Time 
and talent and study would seem to be of no earthly use in the 
cultivation of medicine. She reveals herself to babes and 
fools, while she lies concealed in mystery from the wise and 
prudent. She enriches painters and paupers with the hidden 
treasures of her influence, while she starves with neglect those 
who industriously cultivate her acquaintance. She delights in 
leading the barber and the bone-setter into her inmost penetralia, 
and unveiling before them the choicest mysteries of her art ; 
while the regular surgeon and physician are kept drudging at 
the outworks, where neither learning can be crowned with dis- 
covery, nor labour with reward. Whether Esculapius were 
twice married, his Biographer neglects to mention ; but such 
conduct would be worthy of any step-father. Were physic 
a tissue of lying fables—were it a blind game of chances and of 
accidents—had it not one principle based upon science, nor one 
— charactered by success—did its station in the scale of 
iberal professions repose upon the whims of fancy, or depend 
upon the fortunes of a dice-box—it could not be more shame- 
fully neglected, or more vulgarly interfered with. The man, 
who attempts to practise law, must procure credentials, and the 
gospel-moved spirit, which fancies it has received a call to 
evangelize the earth, will not be suffered to rescue us even 
gratuitously from the error of our ways without a licence ; but 


we may be bled and blistered, purged and physicked, stuffed 
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and stiffened, by every discontented pauper, who dislikes his 
workhouse, and prefers the society of Countesses, Lords and 
Commoners to shaving chins or making baskets. Can any state 
of things be better calculated to render the regular practitioner 
indifferent about his profession? If ignorance will be patron- 
ized sooner than knowledge, if imposition will be defended 
sooner than honesty, if confidence will be reposed.in men who 
have neither general nor professional education to recommend 
them, while the enlightened advocate of science is left the 
victim of his honesty, because he will not promise what he is 
unable to perform, nor practise upon the prejudices and 
passions of the public.—what motive can a surgeon or phy- 
sician, have to waste life and fortune in the investigation of dis- 
ease, and to devote every resource which learning can discover, 
to alleviate and diminish the miseries of our nature? We 
deprive him of every stimulus to exertion—we disgust him with 
his profession, and we encourage him to punish us for our 
injustice by taking advantage of those weaknesses, which he 
finds it impossible to overcome. 

If there be any use in our medical charters, if there be any 
duty devolving upon such corporate bodies as the College of 
Physicians, or the College of Surgeons, surely it is that of 
protecting the different branches of the faculty, of which they 
constitute the heads, from the innovations of empiricism and 
the inroads of abuse. They were at first chartered for that 
purpose, they are now supported with that view; and if it 
be true in law as it certainly is in fact, “that the best- 
educated man in the county and the humblest bone-setter 
in the remotest village stand upon precisely the same footing 
as the President of the College of Physicians, or the President 
of the College of Surgeons, or the President of the most dis- 
tinguished College in the united kingdom,” and that such a 
man as St.John Long ‘“ must stand in a court of criminal 
judicature, exactly in the same situation as would the President 
of the College of Physicians, or the President of the College of 
Surgeons,” and that ‘‘the humblest and the highest cught to 
occupy precisely the same situation,” then we think that there can 
be one opinion ouly as to the necessity of doing utterly away with 
such an anomalous state of things, and of extricating the 
medical profession from a condition of wretchedness, which 
is as injurious to the public as it is degrading to themselves. 
If the worthy Barons, who stated this to be the present law, 
stated it, as we believe they did, advisedly, then our charters 
are of no more value than waste parchment. Where are the 
powers with which they are armed, where are the privileges they 
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confer? It is true that they prevent such regular surgeons and 
physicians from practising within London and its vicinities, as 
do not purchase their permission. It is true, that they even 
prosecute such as are refractory on this point to the utmost 
penalty which their power can inflict. And it is very true, 
that they have thus prevented many excellent and worthy 
physicians from exercising their talents for the benefit of 
society, because they refused to enter this select aristocracy. 
All this is true enough, and as such services to the state 
could be only done under the cover and with the authority of a 
charter, it is not to be disputed that these medical corporations 
have been any thing but inactive and inefficient bodies. But 
we would beg permission to ask, whether such charters pro- 
mote general science or personal interest. Does it promote 
science to persecute and punish well and unexceptionably 
educated practitioners, while the ignorant pretender is permitted 
to proceed unnoticed and unencumbered? Is the public good 
the object of such peisecutions? What injury can such men 
do to the public health? Is it to be imagined that the mere 
disqualifying circumstance of -not paying fifty or twenty 
guineas to purchase gowns and wigs for a few Presi- 
dents and Fellows, can render such men more ignorant and 
more dangerous and less efficient attendants on disease, than 
painters and basket-makers? Our charters protect monopoly, 
not science: they punish non-conforming practitioners, not 
the ignorant: they watch over individual interests, not the 
general good: they care neither for talents, nor attainments, 
nor experience, nor merit—but for corporate rights and personal 
privileges: they never prosecute ignorance, nor negligence, nor 
rashness, nor knaverybut talent which cures disease without 
their sanction, and extra limites acquirements, commonly 
endanger their private interests! In what instance have they 
ever prosecuted one of their own Members for improper treat- 
ment, or for deficient knowledge; or when have they ever 
saved the public from the abuses of one Empiric? The fact is 
that in medicine as in merchandize there exists one and the 
same spirit of monopoly. There is an aristocracy in physic as 
there is in politics. We have our Whigs and our Tories, our 
Lords and our Commons, our privileged few, and our hard-work- 
ing many, our close boroughs and our select vestries, our self- 
elected councils, our chartered prerogatives and every modifica- 
tion of abuse which the most aristocratic heart could desire. 
Now, as this is the age of justice, the period of the Reform- 
ation; as the interests of the nine-tenths of our population 
are making their way through the opposition of the ¢ithe ; as our 
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close boroughs are to be thrown open, and our rotten boroughs 
to be cleansed, and our political monopolies all sacrificed to the 
general good; in short as this is the day of the many, why may 
not the besomof reform come across the floors of our medical halls 
and colleges, after it has swept the Courts and Councils of our 
Inns of Law? The Courts in Westminster are not far distant 
from Charing Cross, and Lincoln’s Inn is an old and familiar 
neighbour of the Surgeons’-Hall. If any thing under heaven 
deserve liberty and protection, it is science. The slave may be 
too poor to purchase freedom, and the freeman may be too un- 
principled to merit it. Money may ingloriously rust within 
the coffers of avarice; titles may flow exclusively in the 
current of aristocratic blood; privilege, property, influence 
and rank, may be circumscribed within the limits of a favoured 
few. All these and such things as these may be kept in chains, 
and doomed to serve the interests of ascendant power; but 
science is naturally a freewoman, and never can be madea 
slave. She knows nothing of noble, or even of royal blood. 
She acknowledges no hereditary aristocracy, nor civil charters. 
She has been nursed in the lap of freedom, and nourished by 
the tree of liberty. She lives and breathes and has her being 
in the atmosphere of equal rights. Her lords owe not their 
peerage to any law of entail. Her distinctions, and honours and 
rewards are won and conferred without respect to family, or 
fortune, or blood, or birth. The privileges she bestows should 
be as unshackled as the wind of heaven, and if we are to have 
exclasive Charters and self-elected Courts and Councils, and 
all the other appendages of a medical aristocracy, let their ob- 


ject be the protection of medicine from fraud, and the defence 


of the nation against imposture. Such as they are at present, 
they are decidedly injurious to the best interests of the profession. 
They cannot suppress quackery, but they may suppress science. 
They cannot prevent an uneducated empiric, who never studied 
medicine for a week, nor mastered the alphabet of his mother 
tongue ; but they can prevent an unlicensed physician, although 
he may be a Haller in learning, or a Sydenham in a 
They can protect a certain class of the profession from the intru- 
sions of all who do not, by paying into the favoured firm, purchase 
a share in its proceeds ; but they cannot protect the public from 
the inroads of a single quack, nor from the gross and mercenary 
experiments of ignorance and presumption. The best qualified 
physician London ever saw, cannot prescribe for disease without 
the permission of the College; and yet every truck-man or 
coal-heaver can treat every patient who may offer, without 
molestation or control ! 
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Now we put it toa just and enlightened government, should 
these things be? Should we have laws to discourage the en- 
lightened practitioner, and none to discountenance the illite- 
rate quack? Should a man in all respects professionally quali- 
fied, be rendered useless to science and society, because he may 
not consent to subscribe to laws of which he disapproves ; 
while the man, who never did qualify, and is grossly ignorant, 
can defraud credulity, delude the simple by false promises, and 
endanger the public health by active medicines which he indis- 
criminately employs for all diseases, in all constitutions, and under 
all circumstances, and which he can neither controlwhen violent, 
nor remove the consequences they produce when misapplied ? 
Is not this giving favour and countenance to quackery, and 
do not government annually give their sanctions to the same 
system, by selling patents and protections to every vender of 
mysterious balsams, vegetable pills, elixirs of life, and an 
entire pharmacopwia of unknown and unexamined nostrums? Is 
this not raising empiricism on the vautage ground over pro- 
fessional attainment? Is not the empiric rendered by such 
conduct a more unencumbered practitioner, and a less responsi- 
ble agent than the physician? Without any claims does it not 
give him more consequence? Destitute of pretensions, does it not 
reward him with a higher perquisite? Without any knowledge, 
does it not repose upon him with greater confidence ? Although 
a thousand times more calculated to injure, does it not leave 
him less trammelled by conditions?) And although presuming 
upon duties which he never studied, and upon privileges which 
he never earned, does not the law regard him with a more 
indulgent eye than the man who has _ purchased these privileges 
with his patrimony, and prepared for these duties by his educa- 
tion? 

We believe it was formerly the law, that ifa person, not duly 
authorised to be a physician or surgeon, undertook to cure a 
patient, who, notwithstanding died, he was considered guilty of 
felony. But now nothing save the most shameful ignorance— 
crassa ignorantia—can bring such a person in any degree within 
the authority of the law,and we must acknowledge our conviction 
to be, that even gross ignorance does not render him punishable ; 
for if some cases of malpractice be examined which have been 
brought before a criminal judicature, it would appear, that if 
whatever skill the quack may possess be employed in the treat- 
ment of his patient, notwithstanding he never previously quali- 
fied to undertake the treatment of disease, and may betray the 
very crassissama of ignorance in his treatment, so that the patient 
die, he should be acquitted! Thus, a man who had never qua- 
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lified by any previous education, engaged in the practice of 
midwifery, and in one case, mistaking the uterus or womb 
for the placenta orafter-birth, he actually dragged and persevered 
in dragging at this organ, until a mass of it came away, and the 
woman died ; yet he was acquitted! Now, we should wish to 
know if gross a renders a man who practises medicine, 
subject to punishment, what meaning we are to attach to the term 
gross? Can we make this monosyllable more expressive than 
by putting it into the superlative degree? and if the mistake 
which the above midwife committed, does not pertain to the 
superlative degree, we have wholly forgotten the rules of com- 
parison. Again, in the late case of Mrs. Lloyd, it was sworn 
that St. John Long told that lady when she first consulted him, 
that the nervous affection of her throat arose from extensive 
disease of the lungs, which he described as being full of small 
ulcers. This statement was surely exciting enough to awaken 
the apprehensions of a mind cast in a stronger mould than that 
ofa female. She, therefore, placed herself under his care, and 
he applied his liniment on her chest over these diseased lungs, 
until a wound was inflicted measuring twenty inches long, ten 
broad, and two deep, of which the lady died. Yet upon ex- 
amination after death there was not a speck of disease in any 
part of these organs! Here, then, was a wound of unparalleled 
extent even in the records of the bloodiest campaign, made upon 
a most healthy chest, to remove a disease of the throat by 
curing ulcerated lungs, although these lungs were perfectly 
healthy, and the disease of the throat, which was vihennd to 
the lungs, was a trifling nervous aflection, as common in board- 
ing schools and nurseries as coughs and colds. And this man 
was also acquitted by an English jury ! 

Could we but call Johnson from beneath the lettered flags of 
Westminster Abbey, and show him how in these days of know- 
ledge we construe ignorance, he would have no great reason for 
inquiring how many editions his Dictionary had reached. For 
our part we totally despair, after all that we have read and seen, 
of ever again finding any quack during the present state of law 
guilty of ignorance. ‘This word has either lost its primitive 
etymology, or we are become ashamed, after the journey of the 
schoolmaster, to admit that there is any such thing as igno- 
rance in the land. For, although a man char almost to cinders 
the half of a lady’s body, with the view of curing an affection 
of the throat by curing a disease of the lungs, which were per- 
fectly healthy, he is neither ignorant nor rash! It is perfectly 
ludicrous to ascribe Mrs. Lloyd’s death to her removal from 
the care of Long, who never studied medicine, and who has 
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been “7 five years practising it, into the hands of a practi- 
tioner, who was regularly educated at first, and has spent seven 
years in its experience; more especially when we consider that 
Long did every thing in his power to persuade her at his last 
visit to permit another application of the very liniment which in- 
duced the sore. In no portion of his Discoveries does he state 
that the same application, which scalds and corrodes the flesh, 
has the opposite virtue of curing it; on the contrary he con- 
tends, “ that it is equally illogical in deduction, as it is unphi- 
lgsophical in principle, to argue that good should be derived 
from evil, as that nourishment and healing properties are to be 
educed from poison and acrimonious acids.” As the Edinburgh 
Graduate argues, 


* Had the College of Physicans themselves selected a case for the 
purpose of givng the death blow to this individual's career, they could 
not have chosen one which presents fewer sources of error, or demon- 
strated the effects of his system with greater force and perspicuity. 
Although forty years of age, Mrs. Lloyd was exempt from every disease, 
save a slight nervous affection, to which the stoutest and healthiest 
ladies are commonly obnoxious. Although the inhabitant of a country 
which is proverbial for pulmonary affections, her lungs were not only 
healthy at the period of her death, but were free from every vestige of 
prior disorder. Every internal organ was sound ; ‘ the body generally 
was extremely fat ;’ and the medical gentlemen who so carefully in- 
spected it, could not refrain from observing, ‘ that in their professional 
researches they have seldom seen a body, that had lived for forty years, 
with internal structures so generally healthy, and so fine in their pro- 
portions.’ It is, therefore, obvious to a demonstration that Mrs. 
Lloyd would now have been alive and active, and in the full enjoy- 
ment of robust health, had she not been ‘ persuaded by her family to 
apply to Mr. St. John Long,’ although ‘recommended not to do so,’ 
by those whose opinion should have been of greater weight. Well, 
when she went to him, foolishly imagining that his rubefacient 
elixir might make her better, and implicitly crediting what the dissec- 
tion proved to be a false and ignorant statement, ‘ that her hysterics 
arose from extensive disease of the lungs,’ in an unlucky moment she 
permitted the ‘rubber’ of this kind and gentle liniment to commence 
his work of death; and in five short days was she hurled from the 
possession of every earthly blessing, into such a state of agony and 
disense, as was only to be removed by the sacrifice of life! If such 
cases as this, and that of Miss Cashin, cannot succeed in opening the 
eyes of the public; if events so full of tragedy cannot awaken them 
from the slumber of indifference ; if they can see, not only the delicate 
and the diseased led openly to death, but even the healthy and the 
robust deluded into the belief that they have got some lurking malady, 
which requires only time and opportunity to destroy them—I know of 
no argument within my reach, I know of no remonstrance that I can 
make, which holds out the faintest prospect of success !""—p. 58, 
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It is truly ludicrous to talk of the quack’s being entitled to ex- 
culpation when his patient dies, because he exercised his best © 
skill to save him. It is little short of nonsense to talk of a man, 
who knows nothing of medicine or disease, being innocent of 
his patient’s death, because he knew nothing and therefore could 
do nothing. On this principle the man who undertakes to 
steer our ships although he was never taught navigation, yet 
if he do all he can to keep them from the rocks,—is blameless. 
By the same principle the man, who undertakes to lead our 
armies to the field although he was never taught tactics, yet if he 
do all he can to gain the victory, though every life may be butcher- 
ed and the battle may be lost—is biameless. By the same prin- 
ciple the man who takes charge of our suit although he was 
never taught law, yet if he do all he can to give us good advice, 
though our estates may be lost and we may be reduced to beggary 
—is blameless. None of these cases are worse than those we are 
endeavouring toexpose. Neither the pilot, nor the commander, 
nor the solicitor, should be prosecuted for the lives and property 
which have been sacrificed to their unfounded pretensions and 
unpardonable ignorance; on the same principle which exculpates 
an illiterate quack for dragging the uterus out of the body of 
a woman, because he thought it was the placenta, or for burn- 
ing the flesh off half the body, because he thought there was 
disease in the lungs. 

The motive which induces a barber to become a surgeon can- 
not be a consciousness of his ability to cure diseases which 
the faculty has failed to remedy, because he has not prepared 
himself by any previous education; neither can his motive be 
an honest wish to save lives which would otherwise be lost, 
because he would then endeavour to effect his object by atten- 
tively studying the duties he undertakes. The man who is 
this day a coal-heaver and the next day a practitioner of medi- 
cine, can be influenced by one motive only; and if such a man 
can be shown to have lost a life which ordinary knowledge must 
have saved, we acknowledge that the difference between the 
crime thus committed and highway robbery seems to us to 
consist much less in essence than degree. The highwayman 
destroys his prey to procure his purse, and ¢herefore he is 
hanged; but the empiric destroys his patient because his 
ignorance renders him incompetent to save him, therefore he is 
acquitted! The one robs you with intent to kill, the other 
kills you with intent to rob; and this, it would seem, makes 
all the difference between guilt and innocence! It must appear 
evident to every one that our laws on this subject are most 
wretchedly defective, and a host of arguments, which cannot be 
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surpassed: in cogency and number, calls upon government to 
. remedy an evil, which has now grown too important to be any 
longer overlooked. It is to our physicians and our surgeons 
that the nation looks for relief from sickness, and for protection 
from disease. They are regarded as the legitimate and competent 
guardians of the public health, and as such they should either 
be armed with the authority of the law to protect it, or the law 
should defend them and the public health, by precise and specific 
enactments. Every man pretending to practise physic in any 
form, without being able to furnish sufficient evidence of his 
professional acquirements, should be punishable by imprison- 
ment or fine; and if life be endangered or destroyed 
before he may be discovered, the mildest sentence should be 
transportation for fourteen years in the former case, and for life 
in the latter. In this way we feel confident that quackery might 
be eradicated from Englund, the medical profession might be 
cleansed from one of the foulest stains which now disfigure it, 
and the nation’s health would be protected from the groundless 
retensions of ignorant and designing men, whose only motive 
m practising mysteries, which they are unwilling to reveal, is 
that they may avoid exposure, and defraud credulity. After 
delusive promises have been made and listened to, after sim- 
plicity has become the victim of empiricism, and after childless 
fathers and fatherless children have learned wisdom by experi- 
ence, it is too late to interfere. All this evil should be prevented. 
It is not after quackery has slain its thousands, and exposed 
itself, that it should call the attention of the law. It may then 
be fined and imprisoned, or transported ; but what reparation 
is all this to the violated families, whose health it has desolated, 
and whose happiness it has destroyed? Will this restore to 
them their wives, and their children, and their friends? Will 
this raise its victims from their shrouds, or recompense society 
for the mischief it has committed? It should be prevented 
from endangering life, rather than punished for destroying it. 
The law should be qualified to grapple with it ere it becomes 
criminal. Its very appearance in open day should render it in- 
dictable. Its very pretensions to treat disease without studyin 
it, and to administer medicines without knowing them, ae | 
bring it within the grasp of punishment, and it should not be 
necessary to withhold our censure of what is primarily and 
fundamentally worthy of punishment, until ignorance have 
occasioned death, and the quack have rendered himself guilty of 
manslaughter. 
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Arr. XIV.—The Anatomy of Society. By Augustus St. John. 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 1830. Bull. 


PROPERTY may be compared to a fall of snow; if it were 

to descend equally and impartially on all to-day, to-morrow 
it would be in heaps ; the snow that fell in a warm valley would 
be melted ; on the frigid hill tops it would remain in virgin 
whiteness till the arrival of summer; on the level plains we 
should see it accumulated in huge drifts, leaving the land bare 
in places, and loading it in others. So it would be with money, 
were the whole stock in the country divided equally between 
every individual in jt. It would soon drift. 

Persons into whose possession it has dr.fted, have no 
uneasiness about the security of their subsistence; their 
hands are not to labour, but to spend; the industrious 
world is at their command. This difference of circumstances 
sets a wide distinction between the spending and the getting 
class. 

If property has remained long in the same family—or in other 
words, if the successive spenders have not spent too much, the 
idea of property becomes connected with the idea of a particu- 
lar family, and the labour-sellers get into the habit of looking 
upon this family of labour-buyers or labour-commanders, as 
something peculiar—as entitled by birth or descent to some 
superiority. This is the meaning of the word “ gentleman :” a 
gentleman is one who is not under the necessity of doing any 
thing, and whose ancestors for several generations have done 
nothing, 

The upper classes consist chiefly of persons of this class, the 
lower classes are those who must do something to live: an 
upper-class man goes to bed as he got up in the morning ; 
a lower-class man has changed the world to some small extent ; 
out of a block of wood he has made a chair or a table; out ofa 
piece of cloth, a coat ; out of a brute lump of iron, several horse- 
shoes. 

The upper-class men depending on no one, and doing as they 
like, naturally form a high opinion of themselves; the lower- 
class men are too busy to put their thoughts in the shape of 
opinion ; and besides, they necessarily incline to bow to the pur- 
pa of their labour, and the possessors of that choice metal, 
the smallest portion of which would go far to pay for a whole 
day of their lives. ‘Thus it comes to pass that the do-nothings 
become greatly conceited, and the much-doers . greatly con- 
temned. 

But as people get tired of doing nothing, and must. 
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amuse themselves, the upper classes, both by way of amusing 
themselves and more effectually securing possession of the 
“ drift,” take it into their heads to make the laws, In making 
these laws they have several things to attend to; first, they must. 
punish with various penalties, from death to cart-whipping, all 
those who may disturb them inany of their enjoyments ; next, they 
must prevent the lower classes from cuiting each other’s throats, 
for thereby they would lose one or more of their labourers; 
next, as these labour-sellers often make more money than is 
absolutely necessary to subsistence, they ordain that all such 
sums shall be paid into the state-chest, to which they (the 
do-nothings) alone have access ; and in order more effectually to 
distin vob the do-nothings from the much-doers, they direct 
that they shall wear certain badges, be called by certain titles, 
and be exémpt from the burthens imposed upon others, 

In this state of things it is clear that the “drift” is kept 
secure in the class to which it belongs, or should it by possi- 
bility shift, as in some cases of melting, or otherwise disappear- 
ing, it is renewed out of the state-chest ; for it is held, that 
there is something shocking in the fact of a do-nothing ever 
falling into the ranks of a much-doer. For a man who never 
made any thing, except perhaps a bad law, to be compelled to 
make a shoe or a gate, would be held by the whole class of 
do-nothings as perfectly horrible. 

By an examination of the laws of a people, it may be clearly, 
seen which class has made them. If in the law of high roads 
it be forbidden that a plantation should grow by the th aes = 
in a common farm, but the same plantation be permitted in a 
park, to the injury of the road, it is thence clear that park- 
owners have made the law. If privileges are accumulated by 
any: particular set, we may be sure that it is this set which 
has been employed in law-making. 

Those who have long been in the habit of making laws, be- 
come to be considered as the only right law-makers, and as it 
has been seen that the do-nothings not only make laws, but also 
are the chief opinion-formers, and esteem themselves greatly, it 
necessarily follows that the greater part of mankind view 
them in their own light, and take them at their own value, 
This is the plan which has been. pursued ; by means of it a very 
few have Jong had the command of the whole world. Being in 
possession of some power to begin with, they have multi- 
plied it a thousand-fold by means of law and opinion, just 
as the mechanician increases his power by the wheel or the 
lever, 

. Deference for the do-nothings is no where carried to a higher 
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pitch than it is in England: every sign or symptom of doing 
nothing is respected; a white hand would be bowed over, 
whereas the broad and brawny fist, speaking of a vast treasure 
of labour '>id out for the use of mankind, would be sneered at 
as vulgar: a delicate complexion is genteel; its being a-kin 
to disease is forgiven for the sake of its connexion with the 
do-nothings, robustness is low. In Wallachia and Moldavia 
the boyars used to pretend to be unable to walk, for the same 
reason: a prince always moved supported by a person on 
each side, by way of living crutches. 

The complexion of the public opinion is, in this respect, 
suffused over our literature, and in no department more visibly 
displayed than in that popular branch of it—the Novel. The 
novel is now read by all classes, and is, perhaps, more relished by 
those that can read of the lower orders than even the upper 
ranks: and it may without fear of mistake be considered as 
a tolerably just mirror of the popular prejudices. Now, in 
the novel we always find that the interest of the story turns 
upon members of the aristocracy: for the service of the 
novel a new batch of peers is always created ; baronets are part 
of the common stock in trade; and if an untitled individual is 
ever introduced, he is always a gentleman of a very ancient 
family, the possessor of a mansion of great antiquity, and 
descended from many generations of do-nothings. The hero 
or heroine, if they are not of the upper ranks to begin with, 
always turn out to be so at last; it is a denouement of a suffi- 
cient interest, if he who has always been supposed a plain 
Mister, ends in being proved to the satisfaction of all a My 
Lord. The romance writers would appear to have followed Tar- 
quin’s advice, and cut off all the tallest poppies for the composi- 
tion of their dramatis persone: their hands are all trumps: it 
might be supposed from them, that nothing existed under 
the rank of a gentleman, were it not that they are obliged to 
introduce tradesmen and others ministering to the wants of the 
true men; the old story of little china dandled in the arms of 
crockery. 

The newspapers also in this point faithfully represent the 
national tendency. The most trivial movements of the do- 
nothings are faithfully recorded ; instead of doing nothing, look 
at the broad sheet, and it might be supposed they did every 
thing and were every thing. Here is a marriage in high life, 
and there is a long obituary of a man loaded with titles, whose 
distinction seems to have been, that he had freer access to the 
state-chest than any other: in this column we have a list of 
arrivals, in that a list of dinners, in the next a long enumeration 
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of the isorses they are training to run for their amusement. If 
a do-nothing discovers that a do-nothing who lived a thousand 
years ago, from whom he is descended, was called Lord Barbecue 
instead of Mr. Barbecue, he proceeds to get himself called 
Lord instead of Mr. Barbecue, and the newspaper is filled with 
learned arguments on the subject, and with reports as to what 
the Lord Chancellor thought on the chain of evidence. If a 
titled do-nothing has run away with another do-nothing’s wife,— 
for men must be doing something,—the noise is far greater than 
in the case of a mere lower-class man, and the newspaper is 
especially copious on the subject. 

The great and titled do-nothings have acquired among the 
vulgar, that is the many, the name of “ Corinthians,” from their 
forming the capital or top of the social pillar. This is true, 
not only generally but particularly : what society or institution 
exists without possessing by way of ornament several titled do- 
nothings? They are almost considered an essential in every 
association of whatever kind: no public meeting is expected to 
effect its object without a great do-nothing in the chair : parties 
interested do not look out for a-‘man of the highest character, 
or the most extensive information, for a chairman, they canvass 
among the house of lords, and when they find an illustrious 
idler, not too fond of other kinds of amusement, to preside like 
king Log, they are wondrously pleased, and expect great things 
from the public meeting. 

That Great Britain is the most aristocratical country in the 
world, has been a received opinion on the Continent for some 
time; but it was reserved for M. de Stael, who lately wrote a 
book on this country, to find out that the “ lower orders” were 
proud of their upper class, and in short, gloried in their chains. 
This astonished the young Frenchman; but we have long 
known it, and they who understand the nature of opinion, and 
observe how many means the aristocracy of an ignorant people 
have of moulding it, need not marvel to find that at this 
moment the annihilation of the privileges and titles of the 
hereditary legislators would be generally esteemed the utter 
destruction of the British constitution, and the extinction of all 
rational liberty. 

We took up the book entitled ‘The Anatomy of Society,” 
under the expectation of seeing the moral springs of the social 
machine laid open; but were utterly disappointed at finding a 
parcel of essays on anything or nothing. ‘The title led us, how- 
ever, into the dissection of one morbid part of the body politic, 
and it may serve as a hint for more able and less busy anatomists. 
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Art. XV.—Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the First, 
King of England. Vols. 1,2, 3,4. By J. D’Israeli—London. 
1828—30. 


[MMERSION in disputes of mere detail, and forgetfulness of 

all political principle, form the character of most historical 
writings in this country, not less than of most public transac- 
tions; how else could the grand struggle between Charles 
the First and his Parliament have escaped becoming by this 
time a completely settled affair? How else could that moment- 
ous epoch, on which a rational judgment may be formed from 
the first truths of social science, continue through two centuries 
the subject of vain cavil, and of never-ending controversy? It 
is by no means the least drawback on the benefits of being what 
is termed by Mr. Coleridge “an historical people,” that the 
rallying points and war-whoops of faction, are bequeathed from 
one generation to another. The “ pious, peaceful Prebendary,” 
feels his soul disquieted within him, by aspersions on Laud; the 
sinecurist’s jobs avail him nothing, till the acts of the Long Par- 
liament perish in obloquy; while reformers feel themselves 
put upon the work of supererogation, of vindicating the conduct 
of Hampden and of Pym. 

It is the chivalrous design of Mr. D’Israeli, to purge the views 
of all parties on the reign of the First Charles, with the 
“euphrasy and rue” of secret history; and to reinstate the 
memory of the monarch, at the expense of the prime movers of 
the Commons. May his enterprise be prosperous—so far as it 
is rational! Meanwhile, as a preliminary process to an esti- 
mate in what points and in what measure his Commentaries 
really deserve the character of a supplement to general history, 
it may be weil to sketch those features of the period which his 
statements and researches chiefly bear upon. 

There are epochs of exhaustion in the ruling powers of a 
nation—epochs such as Montesquieu has classed as those of 
corruption in the principle of its government—but of which his 
system aids us hardly in any degree to discriminate the various 
causes and consequences. Corruption may be predicated, in 
vague and general language, of any form of government, of 
which the privileged functionaries have become unfit, from any 
cause, to conduct its operations. But this unfitness may be 
absolute, or relative, or mixed in ita nature. It may proceed 
from positive vice and depravation of the ruling class, from the 
loss of its comparative importance in the social scale, or from 
both these causes in conjunction, In every case of the kind, 
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corruption may be said to have taken place ; inasmuch as decom- 
position of the social organization has begun, and is preparing a 
new union of its elements. But the widely-varying nature of 
each case is what determines whether the social revolution shall 
be finally completed in the sense of absolute power, or of a 
popular form of government. 
he revolutionary element was stirring through all Europe at 
the period of the utter decline of feudalism; but in England 
alone it found a substance fully prepared for its workings. In 
other countries, all the power that was lost to the great vassals, 
was engulphed in the vast Maelstrom of the monarchy, and the 
people bought exemption from the caprice of many masters, at 
the price of passive obedience to the mandates of one. But in 
England the exhaustion of the feudal aristocracy, and its subse- 
) ose reduction to the ranks of mere courtiership, were coinci- 
ent with the rise of an independent class of gentry and com- 
mons, ready to inherit and enhance the demands of the old 
barons and burghers in Parliament, like them to set a price on 
their supplies tv the monarch, and to wring from his necessities 
new concessions and new franchises. The germs of popular influ- 
ence had been silently maturing since the reign of Henry the 
Seventh ; when enactments, which had filed away the feudal 
bonds of property, had favoured the increase and circulation of 
wealth, of which the instruments were individual industry and 
enterprise, and which were further promoted by the opening ofnew 
channels of trade. Amongst a people raised above the wants of 
absolute dependence, the Reformation found a focus for its ani- 
mating beams. Even the persecution of its followers on the 
Continent served to swell the growing spirit and commercial 
wealth of England ; and that aptitude for politic improvement, 
which like causes had produced in the Spanish Netherlands, in 
this country happily underwent few blighting influences from 
the fraud of foreign rulers, and the force of foreign armies. 
In the absence of effective foreign obstacles to improvement, 
a sufficient fund of domestic opposition was not wanting. The 
doctrines of the Reformation heralded the new and fearful strife 
of mind with mechanism—of conscience and inquiry with esta- 
blished institutions. As the initiative in prompting innovation 
had been taken by the spirit of religious reform, so the main 
front of resistance to “ a thorough reformation,” was intrusted to 
the ranks of the episcopal establishment. Enough has been 
onit of the tyranny and cruelty of the measures to which the 
secular arm of government was guided by that body; but not 
uite enough, perhaps, of the true motives of that policy, which 
the blind bigotry of Charles the First empowered gy adopt. 
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Hence besides the charge of oppression, which has justly 
weighed on its conduct, that of mere wanton caprice, which is 
by no means equally grounded, has by some accounts been made 
to attach to it. The scheme of universal conformity, in civil as 
in ecclesiastical matters, simultaneously and steadily pursued b 
Laud in England, by Strafford in Ireland, and, though not with 
the same precipitate zeal, by Hamilton in Scotland, was, what- 
ever disproportion might exist between its ends and means, at 
least sufficiently definite and consequent in its outline. Its 
utter impracticability as a plan of permanent policy, and the 
violence of the methods which were necessary to gain for iteven 
an insecure and temporary footing, resulted from the fact, that 
the main props of its existence had been buried in the ruins of 
a by-gone age. Of these props the firmest had been that form 
of priestly power, which was, once and for ever, shattered to its 
base by the Reformation. This was designed to be re-edified 
under the patronage of Charles, with the view of making the 
national Church the central organ of government. It was not 
perceived how totally the means to such an end had been ex- 
tinguished with the glory of Catholicism. Traditions of domi- 
nion often surround its ancient residence, even after all substan- 
tial power has flown to new depositories. Who can wonder that 
“ remembrance should be taken for hope” by the established 
Church, in the reign of Charles the First, when it is witnessed 
at the present day, that the brief career of Laud is still regarded 
in the light of a bright example by a certain party, on account 
of the delusive glare which his measures threw for a moment on 
the pinnacles of that edifice which they were soon to scatter in 
ruin. 

This hopeful scheme of ascendancy over the spirit of one age, 
by the aid of influences belonging to another, was pursued 
with perfect consistency through religion into politics. It has 
been much at heart with all who have apologized for the tyran- 
nies of Charles the First, to throw upon the popular side the 
whole blame of aggression. And undoubtedly the growth, 
however peaceable, of a new power, which demands a new posi- 
tion in the commonwealth, may be regarded as a species of 
aggression on the stationary masses which surround it. Such 
a power was that of the Commons in the reign of Charles the 
First—a body, which in weight of social position, far exceeded 
that of the higher aristocracy. ‘The wealthiest men in the 
country’ [weare quoting Mr. D’Israeli] ‘ now composed the House 
of Commons. A Lord, who probably considered that property, 
or as it was then usually called “ propriety,” was the true 
balance of power, estimated that they were able to buy the 
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upper House, his Majesty only excepted. The aristocracy of 
wealth had already begun to form a new class in the commu- 
nity, influenced by new interests, new principles, and a new 
spirit of independence.’ [Vol. ii. p. 86]. If the claim of such 
a class as this, to possess that power in reality which in form it 
found allotted as its portion, and the perfectly legal measure in 
support of that claim, of setting a price upon its subsidies to 
the monarch, is to be looked upon in the light of an aggression, 
such aggressions were undoubtedly repeated from the first to 
the last parliament of Charles. History has recorded how they 
were met. As the cry of those called Puritans for a “ thorough 
reformation” was responded to by a modified revival of the 
splendour and severities of Catholicism, so the legislative demand 
for constitutional securities was resented by recurring to the 
exercise of an obsolete and odious prerogative. 

The customary apology for the government of Charles, on the 
score of the unprecedented nature of its difficulties, would be 
more complete, if any period -in the progress of a nation could 
be found exempt from difficulties of exactly the same descrip- 
tion; those, namely, which proceed from the necessity of watch- 
ing the constant changes which take place in the relations to 
each other of those classes which compose the body politic, of 
ceasing to rely on forms and names which have outlived their 
hour of influence and utility, and of moulding every nascent 
power to the purposes of the commonwealth, under whatever 
uncouth aspect it may happen to display itself. It must not be 
forgotten, that if the difficulties of Government were, at this 
particular crisis, of extraordinary magnitude, it was at least in 
part owing to that mal-administration, which their pressure is so 
frequently alleged to excuse. The assistance of the Commons 
might at first have been secured by the explicit recognition of 
their legal rights and privileges; 1t was only the experienced 
insufficiency of these, which induced them to insist on new con- 
cessions and securities. 

If the foregoing observations have been warranted by the 
leading facts of history at the crisis before us, the conclusions 
to be drawn from them are not likely to be shaken by any 
“secret” intelligence in the hands of Mr. D’Israeli. Nevertheless 
we are far from having any wish to depreciate the interest of the 
field which he has chosen for cultivation. Had he confined 
himself to the task, for which he is eminently fitted, of extract- 
ing curious and characteristic anecdotes from contemporary 
documents and archives, his undertaking would have deserved 
unmixed encouragement, though hardly the highest rank in his- 
toriography. But Mr. D’Israeli must not complain of his critics, 
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if the sallies against the works of graver historians which he 
wanders from his path to indulge, as well as the boast of freedom 
from their partialities which he makes for his own desultory pages, 
should be requited with a somewhat sharper censorship of his 
labours, than such labours would have otherwise appeared to 
demand. 

The historical style of the Author has been moulded on 
that of Hume, whose designation is with him “ the philosophical 
historian,” and after whose example he aims to sway the judg- 
ment of his readers, by imparting an air of interest and of ridi- 
cule to the personal descriptions of the opposite parties. This 
is not perhaps beneath the proper scope of an historical hors 
d’euvre like the present, but is futile as a motive of decision on 
the grand and leading principles at issue. The shortest and 
most summary mode of dealing with it is, to waste no time in 
criticising the pictures set before us of the polish of the Court 
and the uncouthness of the Puritans, but when the raree-show 
is over, to demand What then? Is it new that there should 
be something imposing and attractive in the incidents of 
hereditary monarchy ; or has it now been for the first time dis- 
covered, that the popular mode of apprehending high and mys- 
terious subjects will have features of grotesqueness and absurd- 
ity? Letit further be conceded, that the royalists had many ad- 
herents who were hardly surpassed for liberality of views in any 
party, and that the lower class of combatants on the other side 
had no distinct conception of the cause which they were fight- 
ing for. Again we would demand—what then? A rational in- 
quirer will not form his views of the contest from a scrutiny of 
some individual characters on either side, but from an insight 
into the principles which, consciously or unconsciously, were the 
real ground of difference betwixt them, and from a knowledge 
of the tendency of the opposite lines of conduct, which were 
finally enforced on both by the nature of their position. 

It cannot, however, be looked upon as a matter of indifference, 
that justice should be done to the great personages of history. 
On the one hand it is a pregnant piece of instruction to 
all actors in the tragic drama of politics, to be taught by every 
page of past experience, that where the espousal of a bad cause 
is not prompted by unhappy dispositions in its followers, it is 
tolerably sure at length to excite such dispositions, or at least 
deprive the outward course of conduct of all visible appearance 
of rectitude. On the other hand it is a cheermg and 
invigorating spectacle, to find the great promoters of the onward 
march of humanity, not unworthy by their lives to take the 
names of Truth, and Liberty, and Conscience on their lips. In 
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order to afford examples of both kinds, we must place ourselves 
more often in a posture of antagonism against the volatile pages 
of our author, than, considering the amusement they have given 
us, we should choose to do from any slighter motive. 

It must be owned, that in selecting his ground of apology 
for Charles, Mr. D’Israeli has shown dexterity, which would MW 
do him infinite credit in any ordinary case of criminal pleadings. if 

‘ The result of our researches,’ he says, ‘ must be, that the arbitrary WW 
mode of levying supplies, without the aid of Parliament, when J 
Parliament refused to aid, does not prove, as is usually assumed, nal 
any preference in Charles to tyrannical modes of raising money. Hit 

| 





Had Charles been a tyrant, like other tyrants, he would have opened a +1) 
much shorter and absolute way.’—vol. ii. p. 29. } 

What a subtlety truly forensic is employed in thus evading 
the most weighty part of the charge against the memory 
of Charles, which consists, not in his ever having chosen the 
shortest way to his ends, but in his never having been brought 
to believe the seemingly simple axiom, that a straight line is 
the shortest way from one point to another. It cannot be 
a matter of doubt that his invincible propensity to falsehood f 
contributed more to bring him to the block, than his most 1% 
lawless acts of arbitrary violence. Deceit breeds more resent- 
ment than most injuries; and the character which inspires 
distrust is more directly ruinous than that which rouses anger 
or aversion. Nor can it be said, that this fatal habit was 
formed amidst the ‘ difficulties,’ which serve to screen so much 
of his other misconduct, Long before the struggle with his 
subjects at home, his duplicity had made enemies of the two J 
great powers of the continent. Nay, in his earliest public acts, 
while he was yet Prince of Wales, it displayed itself as dis- 
gracefully as at any subsequent period. His sanction and 
avouchment of the falsities of Buckingham, which precipitated 
war with Spain, and which swindled one short hour of popu- 
larity for that favourite ~the only hour he ever enjoyed in his 
life—inevitably brought upon the Prince a share of that odium, 
which soon rushed with tenfold fury from its short restraint 
on his minion. 

But Charles was not a tyrant ; ‘if he had been one,’ says our 
author, ‘ he would have reigned like other despots.’ [Vol. iii., 
p- 30.] The answer is in three words, that “he could not.” 
Omnipotence alone can be supposed to act by the force 
of irresistible volition—all human power requires some sort 
of instruments; and those which Charles was forced to have i 
recourse to, were far from being reduced to the simplicity : 
so desirable for the purposes of despotism. He endeavoured, 
indeed, to import a body of regular troops from the Continent ; 
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but contented himself for the rest with the support of the 
church militant, and of the sages of the Law, which was 
described by Justice Crawley as “itself an old and trusty 
servant of the king—his instrument or means which he useth 
to govern his people by.” In the spirit of that philosophy 
which ascribes all earthly evil to the inherent and incurable 
malignity of matter, whatever fell short of despotism in the 
government of Charles may be imputed to the weakness of the 
tools which he had to work with, or the hardness of the stuff 
which he had to work upon. It was hardly to be hoped of the 
most timid and servile judges, that they should give an expli- 
cit sanction to all the claims of a prerogative which went 
to supersede their legal ministry altogether. Far less could 
they be expected to give way to the full swing of the hierarchi- 
cal jurisdiction, which not only pretended to impose its prohi- 
bitions as a bar on their proceedings, but threatened to extend 
its province over all civil, as well as all clerical causes. If 
Laud and Strafford, however, had but gained time to complete 
their design of thorough government in Church and State, the 
common lawyers would not long have been suffered “ to mono- 
polise all, to be governed by their year-books,*” and a shorter 
way than England had yet seen, would have been opened 
to the tyranny of Charles. 

If Mr. D’Israeli’s apologies for the monarch are thus impotent, 
the defence which he sets up for Strafford may be fairly said to 
overstep the modesty of toryism. “It may yet be a question, 
are his words, “ whether Strafford ever considered that his 
Sovereign was this absolute tyrant.” This is a second specimen 
of evasion of the question which is really at issue. What 
Strafford thought of his Sovereign, is most subdolously sub- 
stituted for what Strafford’s self contributed to make him. 
Can the former point require or repay scrutiny, when 
the latter has been placed beyond controversy? Let us 
suppose fora moment that it can. That Strafford thought his 
sovereign wished to possess what Strafford sold his energies so 
basely to obtain for him, is evident from the acts on which 
the whole of his honest reputation had been founded. The 
most prominent of these were, the refusal to comply with 
demands of money made by the King, without consent of 
Parliament, and his exertions in support of the Petition of 
Right, which declared all such exactions to be contrary to law. 
In enforcing, therefore, the levying of ship-money in his 
county, and exhorting the extension of the lawless power 
which levied it to the raising of a standing body of land-forces, 





* Strafford’s Letters i. 20]. 
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he stood convicted on the evidence of his former self, and set- 
ting his Irish Government out of the question, of that conspiracy, 
of which he was accused on his trial, against the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom. Nor, in his case, does there exist 
a single one of the excuses which may be made for passion- 
ate loyalty or even for ordinary apostacy. He was not 
like Laud, attached to the throne as a creature of its 
bounty, impelled by every motive of personal, as of corporate 
ambition, to contend for the divine right of royalty, as the 
sole fount of hierarchical domination. He was not, like Hyde, 
stopped short in the career of innovation by adherence to esta- 
blished forms in church, and in state. In the maturity of 
a penetrating intellect, in the full bloom of a popular reputation, 
he wheeled round on every principle which that intellect had 
discovered, and on every act by which that reputation had been 
merited. History offers numerous examples of apostacy 
essentially as base as that of Strafford; but few, if the expres- 
sion is allowable, of apostacy performed with such deliberate 
suddenness. ‘The only visible trace of his former conduct and 
connexions was, a deep envenomed hatred of whatever assumed 
the air of public spirit, or of patriotic action: he paid as little 
regard to the rights and privileges of the order he had entered 
as of that which he had quitted ; and it can only be laid to the 
charge of circumstances, aided by his own vindictiveness and 
violence, and not to any scrupulous infirmity of purpose, if he 
did not reduce England to the same degree of servitude as 
Richelieu (his great model) had established in France. The 
evidence of this design is rather confirmed than weakened by 
the known advice of Strafford, to retain the use of parliaments. 
The meetings of these bodies were, according to his project, to 
be guarded with such jealous precautions, us would have 
rendered them mere voting machines, incapable of any collective 
strength or common object. ‘ As for restraining any private 
meetings, he says in his Letters, ‘ either before, or during parlia- 
ment, saving only publicly in the house, I fully rest in the same 
opinion, and shall be very watchful and attentive therein, as a 
means which may rid us of a great trouble, and prevent many 
stones of offence, which otherwise might, by malignant spirits, 
be cast in among us.’ 

The fate of this illustrious malefactor gives our author an 
occasion of exerting his ingenuity, if not in the discovery, at 
least in the revival, of an additional imputation on the managers 
of his trial, to the common-place and sweeping ones of cruelty 
and iniquity which have been showered upon their whole course 
of procedure. There is a curious inconsistency in his language 
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on the subject. While he calls the duke of Bedford’s ineffec- 
tual efforts at this time to render palatable to Charles the 
bitter pill of a popular ministry, ‘ a noble attempt to conciliate 
parties,’ he insinuates against Pym and Hampden, the odious 
charge of apostacy, and for what?—why, for adhesion to this 
‘noble attempt.’ He states, (on the authority of Charles’s 
declarations !) that one item in the catalogue of compromises, 
which the popular party were ready to make on their entrance 
into office, was an undertaking to save the life of Strafford, It 
were charity to the monarch to extend to this assertion the 
discredit due to his royal word so frequently. For what must 
be the character of a master, who would sacrifice the life of an 
old servant to feelings of mere personal distaste to new ones ?-— 
whose measures too, he felt himself compelled to pass, though he 
chose not to accept their services, On the other hand, how 
can the (alleged) proposals of Hampden, Pym and others, be 
tortured into evidence of apostacy? These proposals may be 
justified on precisely the same grounds as were by them 
supported to justify the sentence passed on Strafford. The 
tacit if not open vindication of that sentence, was undoubtedly 
less the legal eyidence brought against its object, than the 
political danger dreaded from the possible recovery of his in- 
fluence in the councils of Charles. This danger would at least . 
have been lessened by- the formation of a popular ministry ; and 
in exactly the same ratio, would have been lessened the pre- 
vailing self-defensive zeal for capital execution. On the 
nature of that measure, as it appears to calmer judges, it is not 
within our present scope to enter ; and the reader may be referred 
to Mr. Hallam for the most complete and equitable statement 
of it. Against our Author’s somewhat partial view of the sub- 
ject, it may be well to enforce his own repeated caution against 
judging acts, and character, by the lights of a later period, It 
may be true that aspirations to high places in the present day, 
most frequently proceed from very ordinary motives; but to 
transfer to the times of Charles I. results from the phenomena 
of a long-established government, argues ignorance, or forgetful~ 
ness of the causes which had recently thrown, and threaten again 
to throw, the helm of state under the guidance of individual 
will and ambition. 

Insinuations of a similar kind to those which in the foregoing 
case have been hinted by Mr. D’Israeli against particular pas- 
sages in the conduct of the popular leaders, are, in the chapter 
which he devotes to “‘ The First Patriots,” trained to creep over 
the whole political characters of Eliot, of Pym, and of Hamp- 
den. Wh rege to the two latter eminent personages, his 
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‘zealous labours’ deserve no other notice than a smile—so in- 
different are the authorities, so inadequate the bases, on which 
he piles his well-intended edifice of detracticn. Forsooth, ‘ he 
has been informed of papers in the possession of a family of the 
highest respectability, which will shew’ (he says) ‘ that Hamp- 
den had long lived in a state of civil warfare with his neighbour, 
the sheriff of the County. It is probable these papers may 
relate to quarrels about levying the sixpence in the pound on 
Hampden’s estate, for which he was cessed.’ A trifling inqui- 
sition in comparison with this, it were ‘ to trace the noble dust 
of Alexander, till we find it stopping a bung-hole.’ On evidence 
even more complete, if possible, the character of Pym is said, 
by our Author, to have ‘ incurred the taint of suspicion of having 
taken a heavy bribe from the French minister.’ This charge is 
written down from recollection, and Mr. D’Israeli cannot imme- 
diately recover his authority. Probably not; but there is no 
great cause to fret about it. Had the authority been recovered, 
it is not extremely likely that much weight would have been 
added to the assertion. Suppose, for example, the authority re- 
lied on should be Clarendon’s, of whose unscrupulous mode of 
.Slandering his opponents we have given sundry samples on a 
former occasion! Was the mantle of his indolent idol Hume 
- around our author, that he could not leave his sofa, and take 
down from his shelves those richly-bound relics of ‘ the Chan- 
cellor of human nature,’ which (it were doing him foul injury to 
question) are in his library ? Or did he doubt “ the confirmation 
strong as proofs of holy writ,” accruing to the 2 a breath of 
rumour, when honoured by being twice inscribed in the History 
of the Rebellion? For we cannot, and we will not, for a mo- 
ment suppose, that Mr. D’Israeli’s forgetfulness of so common 
an authority, one too on which he places such implicit reliance, 
can have been caused by any desire-to state as a fact believed 
in Pym’s life-time, what even Clarendon only classes amongst 
‘ other things which were confidently reported of him afterwards’ 
—that is to say, at some indefinite period, and by some anony- 
mous libel of the royalists. If this method of estimating cha- 
racter be adopted, not an honest name will be left in English 
history. It is a method wholly and 9 unwarrantable, 
against whichever side it be directed ; and we should scorn our- 
selves, if we were not equally ready to denounce it, when em- 
ployed on Hyde or Falkland, as on Pym or on Hampden. 

But however Mr. D’Israeli may have sinned against the 
memory of the greatest men in our history, the offences of his 
work in this department may be considered more than amply 
atoned for, by the inestimable documents which his sketch of 
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Sir John Eliot has been the means of making public, through 
Lord Eliot, his descendant. This nobleman, in order to correct 
some mistakes which had beenmade by Mr. D’Israeli with regard 
to his illustrious ancestor, amongst which were his statements 
that Sir John was a man of a new family, and most probably of 
ruined fortunes, has furnished Mr. D'Israeli with a series of 
correspondence, for the most part dated from the Tower, in which 
the lineaments of a truly majestic mind have been preserved 
to us—a mind tried and purified by tyrannous persecution. 
Several letters of Hampden form a part of this collection, of 
which the value is the greater, as they are probably the only 
relics extant from his pen ; and all of which Mr. D’Israeli’s good 
taste has induced him to transcribe, and to insert at the end of 
his volumes. ‘They delight us,’ he observes, ‘ from the charm 
of his manner, and the strong feelings which evidently dictated 
them, . They are usually complimentary or consolatory ; some 
bear a deeper interest, and all are stamped with the character of 
a superior mind.’ 

‘ The following,’ says our Author, ‘ is a literary letter, replete 
with delicate hints and nervous criticism: it conveys a high 
notion of the good taste and good sense of Hampden. 


* Hamppven To Sir Joun Enior. 


© Sir,— You shall receave the booke I promised by the bearer’s imme- 
diate hand. For the other papers, I presume to take a little, and but 
a little respite. I have looked upon that rare piece only with a super- 
ficial view, or at first sight, to take the aspect, and proportion in the 
whole: after, with a more accurate eye, to take out the lineaments of 
every part. “I'were rashness in me, therefore, to discover any judg- 
ment before I have ground to make one. This I discerne, that ’tis as 
complete an image of the patterne as can be drawne by lines. A lively 
character of a large minde. ‘The subject, method, and expressions, 
excellent and homogeniall, and to say truth, (sweet heart,) somewhat 
exceeding my commendations: my words cannot render them to the 
life ; yet, to shew my ingenuity rather than wit, would not a less 
modell have given a full representation of that subject? Not by 
diminution but by contraction of parts. I desire to learne, I dare not 
say. The variations upon each particular seem many. All I confess 
excellent. The fountains are full ; the channel narrow ; that may be 
the cause, or that the author imitated Virgil, who made more verses 
by many than he intended to write, to extract a just number. Had I 
seen all this, I could easily have told him make fewer; but if he had 
bade me tell which he should have spared, I had been apposed : so 
say I, of these expressions. And that to satisfy you, not myselfe, but 
that by obeying you in a command so contrary to my own disposition, 
you may measure how large a power you have over 


Hampden, June 20, 1631. J. Hamppen.” 
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The next ‘is a curious letter of one of the country gentlemen 
of Sir John’s party, who gives an account of the Commissioners 
for loan-money.’ He ‘ would not be complimented out of his 
money,’ and exults on ‘ holding his hands fast in his pocket.’ 


‘Mr. Scawen to Sir JoHN Exsor. 


‘ The seconde fearfull commission is now passed, and since by your 
servant you are pleased to demand it of me, I will present you with 
the relation of the progresse of it. 

‘ We were all called together (but in severall days following) at 
Bodmin. After the commission was read, we were like to depart 
without as much as any speech offered us ; much tyme was spent in 
straining courtesy between the son and the father, and I think we had 
bin deprived of the expectation had not the courtier brought down 
some of his court-phrases in exchange for the mony. I interpreted 
their long silence to the best, thinking they meant by it, that they 
thought the matter such as no Cornish man would open his mouth in 
it, and therefore fittest for astranger, who, for aught that I could per- 
ceive, directed his words more to those that should have spoken, than 
to us that should have heard. 

‘We were directed the first day, that such as would not compound, 
should give their answers in writing ; a course which, if they had held 
thorough, would have proved little to their advantage. The hundred 
of East was first called in, which, (making choice of the pistors and 
men fittest for composition) they made pretty store of mony, till St, 
Germans, according to the direction giving their several papers, had 
shewn the way of non-composition, (for of twenty-eight returned, not 
one compounded). Landrake and Landulph followed the president, 
upon which they thought it best to finish that day’s service without 
calling out that one hundred. The West hundred had not many ; 
Pyder and Stratton very few; Powder somewhat more; but the 
greatest proportion raised came from Penrith and Kerrier, Trigg and 
Lesnewth, they being under the command of the Castle, they thought 
it not wisdom to hold out. The total amounts to not more than 2000 
pounds, of which the most of it comes from the meaner sort of people, 
and such as, I presume, scarce have the value. Some with great 
words and threatenings some with persuasions (wherein Sir B. did all) 
were drawne to it. I was like to have been complimented out of my 
mony ; but that knowing with whom I had to deal, I held, whilst [ 
talked with them, my hands fast in my pocket. 

‘ You will wonder to hear what things we had here returned for 
Knights : but that nothing is now to be wondered at. 

‘ If any thing lie here wherein I may serve you, I shall take it an 
honour to be commanded; and be assured, that as you suffer for 
others, so there are some others that suffer for you, amongst which is 

* Your servant, W.S.’ 


Our last extract shall be made from a letter of Sir John Eliot 
himself to his sons, which Mr. D’Israeli, with a suitable sense of 
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its value, and of the solemn emphasis given it by the writer’s 
situation, most judiciously has not ventured to curtail, Our 
compulsory submission to the will of the god Terminus necessi- 
tates a different procedure ; but even the following fragment 
from the relics of a great mind, will require neither comment 
nor commendation with those readers, in whom it will but echo 
the strain of their own experienced consciousness ; and the letter, 
from beginning to end, is well worth the perusal of those, who 
like the youths to whom it was written, may require introductory 
lectures to the grand lesson of life. 


‘It is a fine history, well studied, the observation of ourselves, the 
exact view of our own actions to examine what has past, it begets a 
great knowledge of particulars, taking of all kindes ; and gives a 
larger advantage to your judgments truly to discriminate, for it carries 
a full prospect to the hart which opens the intention, and through 
that simplicity is seene the principle of each motion which shadows or 
dissembles for us the good or evil. From thence having the trew 
knowledge of particulars what we have done and how ; and the judg- 
ment upon that, what our workes are to us; then come we to reflect 
upon ourselves for the censure [judgment] of any action wherein every 
little error is discovered, every obliquity is seene, which by the repre- 
hension of the conscience (the most awfull of tribunals) being brought 
to a secret confession, drawes a free repentance and submission for the 
fault, and soe is reduced to conformity again: this fruite has the study 
of ourselves, besides many other benefitts. The varietie of contin- 
geancies and accidents, in our persons, in our fortunes, in our friends, 
are as so many lectures of philosophie, showing the doubtful being 
and possession we have here, the uncertainty of our friends, the muta- 
bility of our fortunes, the anxieties of our lives, the changes and 
vicissitudes they are subject to, which make up that conclusion in 
divinity that we are but pilgrims and strangers in this world; and 
therefore should not love it, but our rest and habitation must be else- 
where. 

‘If I should take occasion from myself to dilate this point more 
fully, what a catalogue could I give of instances of all sorts! What 
a contiguity of sufferings of which there is yet no end! Should those 
evills be complained? Should I make lamentation of these crosses ? 
Should I conceave the worse of my condition in the study of myself 
that my adversities oppose me? Noe! I = not—(and yet I will 
not be so stoical as not to think them evils, I will not do that prejudice 
to virtue by detraction of her adversaries). They are evills, for I doe 
confess them, but of that nature and soe followed, soe neighbouring 
upon good, as they are noe cause of sorrow, but of joy ; seeing whose 
enemies they make us, enemies of fortune, enemies of the world, 
enemies of their children, and to know for whom we suffer ; for Him 
that is their enemy, for Him that can command them whose agents 
only and instruments they are to work his trials on us, which may 
render us more perfect and acceptable to himself, should these enforce 
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a sorrow which are the true touches of his favour, and not affect us 
rather with the higher apprehension of our happiness. ? 

‘Amonst my many obligations to my Creator, which prove the 
infinity of his mercies, that like a full stream have been always flowing 
on me, there is none concerning this life wherein I have found more 
pleasure or advantage than in these trialls and afflictions (and I may 
not limitt it soe narrowly within the confines of this life which I hope 
shall extend much further) the operations they have had, the new 
effects they worke, the discoveries they make upon ourselves, upon 
others, upon all; shewing the scope of our intentions, the summe of 
our indeavours, the strength of all our actions to be vanitie ; how 
can it then but leave an impression in our harts, that we are nearest 
unto happiness when we are furthest off from them, I meane the vaine 
intentions of this world, the fruitless labours, and indeavours that they 
move, from which nothing soe faithfully delivers us as the crosses and 
afflictions that we meet, those mastering checks and contraventions 
that like torrents break down all outward hopes? This speculation of 
the vanitie of this world does not only shew a happiness in those 
crosses by the exemption which we gain, but infers a further benefit 
in that by a nearer contemplation of ourselves, of what we doe con- 
sist, what original we had, to what end we were directed, and in this 
He whose image is upon us, to whom we doe belong, what materials 
we are of ; that, besides the bodie (which only is obnoxious to these 
troubles) the better part of our composition is the soule, whose free- 
dom is not subject to anie authoritie without us, but depends whollv 
on the disposition of the Maker, who framed it for himself, and there- 
fore gave it substance incompatible of all power and dominion but 
his own.’—pp. 518, 519, 520. 

Having already sufficiently indicated the principal points for 
censure in the volumes before us, it is but due to justice to point 
out the sort of merits which the reader may expect from it, and 
which render it, in spite of all its blemishes, highly useful, as 
illustrative of the most momentous crisis in our history. Much 
material which had scornfully been rejected by the builders of 
the lofty page of history, is here arranged with the author’s 
well-known faculty for catering to the taste of general readers, 
and offers besides a fund of characteristic traits of the period to 
the view of the more earnest inquirer. Incidents and actions 
which had floated before the mind without conveying to it any 
distinct image, when presented in a cold and colourless outline, 
and half buried under general reflections, acquire new life, and 
fix themselves indelibly in the memory, when delineated with 
more minute touches of the then existing characters and scenery. 
And sometimes, it cannot be denied, events are placed in a new 
light, by a nearer view of their accessories, which had been 
viewed with too exclusive partiality, through the medium of a 
preconceived theory. Notwithstanding all the recent contribu- 
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tions, by justly celebrated writers, to this portion of English 
history, and the highly spirited aids which have been afforded 
to their labours by the pens of distinguished foreigners, the reign 
of Charles the First has not as’ yet been recorded in a manner 
combining soundness of philosophy with satisfying fullness of 
detail. It cannot be said that the volumes before us do what 
remained to be done ; it must however be owned, that they fur- 
nish very ample Mémoires pour servir to some yet unwritten 
annals of this period. Until the edifice of History shall be reared 
on a broader basis, such supplementary publications will form a 
necessary outwork to it. 





Arr. XVI.—1. Considerations on the value and importance of the British 
North American Provinces, §c. By Major-General Sir Howard 
Douglas, Bart., K.S.C., C.B.&c.—London, Murray. 1851. 


2. Observations on the proposed alteration of the Timber Duties: 
with Remarks on the Pamphiet of Sir Howard Douglas. By 
John Revans.—London. Richardson, Cheapside. 1831. 


IT’ the Thirteenth Number of this Review the question of the 


timber-duties levied by Great Britain was discussed at consi- 
derable length. The conclusions to which the arguments and 
facts then adduced, necessarily led, have since been often contro- 
verted ; but at last, in spite of opposition, the present ministers 
will undoubtedly pursue the course, which so long since we 
strenuously recommended. 

It appeared then, and time has not lessened the truth of the 
conclusions, that by the existing duties on timber, an enormous 
loss was sustained by this country, amounting, as then demon- 
strated, to one million annually ; the cause of this loss being 
the great price, and bad quality of North American timber, as 
compared with those of the Baltic timber :—That our shipping 
interest was in reality injured by the use of this bad and 
dear material; seeing that our great superiority of skill and 
science was rendered of no avail through the increased expense 
induced by the employment of American timber :—That more- 
over the colonies derived no benefit from this forced trade; that 
in fact the colonies were greatly injured by it, speaking in a 
commercial and a national sense; and that consequently the 
duties which alone kept alive this pernicious traffic ought at 
once to be abolished. 

The measure proposed by the government would in fact have 
the effect here desired; the relative difference of the duties on 
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American and Baltic timber being somewhat altered, the trade 
in timber with America would be annihilated. 

As was to be expected, this has raised up opposition from 
various quarters ; and certain persons taking upon themselves 
the character of advocates of the colonial and shipping interests 
have been especially vehement in their reprehension of the pro- 
posed alteration, uttering doleful lamentations over the conse- 
quent destruction of our colonies, the ruin‘of our commercial ship- 
ping, and, by necessity, the utter overthrow of our naval power. 
Among those who have taken the colonies under their protec- 
tion, the most prominent by his station is Sir Howard Douglas, 
late Governor of New Brunswick ; who, in a pamphlet (the 
title of which is placed at the head of the present observations) 
has poured forth his soul in wailing over the coming desolation 
of our colonies, and the necessarily immediate annihilation of 
the British Empire. 

Sir Howard Douglas having been governor of a colony, 
people are led to imagine that he must understand the in- 
terests of the colonists, and that he is capable of estimat- 
ing the effects ofa legislative measure upon those interests ; 
in other words they fancy that an ignorant soldier by 
crossing the Atlantic, and living two or three years in a dis- 
tant, half civilized community, surrounded by cringing offi- 
cials, as ignorant as himself, is at once converted into an 
intelligent statesman. In his pamphlet, short as it is, Sir 
Howard Douglas: has made manifest several very important 
matters as regards himself; the most remarkable of which, are 
that he has an itch for fine writing, being ignorant of grammar ; 
that he wishes to pass for a statesman, without knowing the 
simplest rudiments of legislative science ; and that he pretends 
to information respecting the colony he governed, evincing, at 
the same time, the most profound ignorance of every thing con- 
nected with it. That, in short, he has presumptuously thrust 
himself into a discussion, having no other qualification for the 
task he has undertaken than an unflinching hardihood in 
assertion, and a happy carelessness as to becoming ridiculous. 

The second work, placed at the head of this article, has saved 
us the trouble of answering at any length, the statements of Sir 
H. Douglas ; and to it we must refer the reader for a complete 
and simple refutation of the manifold errors of the gallant general. 
In the mean time, a few passing remarks may here be hazarded. 

The argument which may with no small difficulty be ex- 
tracted from the declamation of Sir H. Douglas, is as follows :— 

‘The colonies are of the utmost importance to Great Britain, 
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because they take proportionally more of our produce than the United 
States. 


‘ The timber-trade alone enables the colonists to buy our produce. 
‘ The timber-trade will be annihilated by the proposed measure, and 
by it consequently England will be ruined.’ 


To say nothing of the strange logic here evinced, let us ex- 
amine some of the statements upon which these propositions are 
grounded. 

In page seven it is stated, “ that the population of the North 
American Colonies amounts to 1,000,000.” This population is 
divided as follows: Canadas 810,000, Nova Scotia 145,000, 
and New Brunswick 46,000, It is asserted in the same 
page, “ that in 1828, the amount of British manufactures was 
about 2,000,000/.” Now it happens that during the last year, 
a fair average year, there were imported into Canada goods 
to the value only of 800,000/. Of this, as is well known 'to 
those who know any thing about the trade of Canada, a very 
large portion is smuggled into the United States ; the quantity, 
therefore, really consumed by Canada must be considerably less 
than 800,000/. But Canada is by far richer than the other two 
provinces even compared with the difference of population. 
The people of Canada may be supposed therefore to consume 
more in proportion to their numbers, than the people of the other 
two provinces. How comes it then, that 810,000 Canadians 
consume the value only of 800,000/, ; but that 190,000 people of 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick consume 1,200,000/.2 We 
should be glad to discover how this dsicrepancy can be ex- 
plained ? 

The source of Sir Howard Douglas’s information respecting 
the exports, have been parliamentary papers— but from these he 
has carelessly quoted. The exports from Great Britain to Bri- 
tish North America, in the year 1827, amounted to 1,557,834/. : 
and the Foreign imports into the same colonies 277,5221., 
making together 1,835,356/. But the British productions, even 
at the official value, were not above a million and a half. 

Again it is asserted at page eight, “‘ that in the year 1828, 
the British tonnage trading to the British North American Pro- 
vinces was 400,84] tons, navigated by at least 25,000 seamen.” 


Mr. Revans answers this assertion, by the following state- 
ment :— 


‘ The average of the tonnage from Canada, for the United King- 
dom, in the years 1828, 1829, 1830, was 202,902 tons; this, added 
to that of the lower ports, which is somewhat less than that from 
Canada, makes, altogether, 405,804, But it must be remembered, 
that a ship makes two voyages, so that this tonnage must be divided 
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by two, which makes, of tonnage employed, 202,902 tons. The ave- 
rage tonnage of the ships employed in this trade is 350 tons; this 
makes the number of ships about 580, and the crews, each ship having 
about twelve men, would amount to about 6,960. 

‘ This calculation nearly coincides with the Custom-house returns 
of Canada, considering Canada one-half the trade. I have not those 
returns complete for 1830, but for the years 1828 and 1829 I have. 
In those years the quantity of tonnage, as will be seen by the note 
below,* gives an average equal to 1530. 





! 
Vessels cleared | Average of two Years. 








Years. out for Crew. | -——OO-~ 
Great Britain. Vesse ls. Crew. 
1828.20. 617 7742 ‘ . 
1829... 574 St edi Beares 








‘ But ships, upon an average, make two voyages, so that the ships 
and the crews actually employed are, ships 287, and crews 4,422, and 
add a like number for the lower ports,} it will make, ships 595, crews 
8,845. 

‘ In spite of these data, open to every one, and capable of no dis- 
pute, Sir Howard Douglas boldly asserts that ‘‘ the British tonnage 
trading to the British North-American provinces in the year 1828, was 
400,841 tons, navigated by at least 25,000 seamen, which is nearly 
one-fifth of the whole foreign trade of the country.”—»p. 8. 

‘ This is a specimen of the care usually employed by Sir Howard 
Douglas, and a good instance on which to ground our respect for his 
opinions. Surely he knew (certainly he ought to have known) that 
ships make two voyages a year, and that, consequently, the number 
of ships can only be gained by dividing the numbers of those clearing 
inwards or outwards by two: and he otight to have been careful, when 
mentioning the tonnage entering and clearing out from the various 
ports of those countries, to have separated such as are employed in 
trading to and from the West Indies, and to and from the country 
ports, from those trading with Great Britain.’—pp. 19, 20. 

But putting aside these calculations, which serve only to con- 
fuse, let us inquire distinctly; 1, what is the injury likely to 





* The tonnage in 1828 was 176,589—1829, was 225,717, and, in 1830, 
206,152, 

+ This difference in the relative numbers of the crews is a curious cir- 
cumstance, for which I am unable to account. Probably it arises from an 
error at the Custom-house. i 

t By a Parliamentary return of 1827, which shews the quantity of timber, 
&c. imported into Great Britain from the lower ports, it would appear, 
that the amount of shipping employed between the lower ports of North 
America and Great Britain, does not exceed two-thirds of that employed 
between Canada and Great Britain. My estimate for the lower ports is, 
therefore, excessive. 
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accrue to the English manufacturer? 2. what is likely to fall 
upon the colony? and 3. what on the shipping interest ? 

The quantity sold depends upon the power of others to buy ; 
but it is asserted, Ist, that the colonies will lose all power to 
buy; 2nd, that the Baltic people will take nothing but gold: 
and, that consequently the English manufacturer will lose a 
market exactly equal to the sum now expended in timber. 

At present, however, the power of the colonies is dependent 
upon timber, upon corn, and upon ashes. The timber-trade 
being annihilated, only such portion of power can be lost 
as depends upon that trade; but will it so be lost? Is Sir 
Howard Douglas so utterly ignorant of North America, as not 
to know that that country has great power of growing corn? 
Does he not know that the colonists can sell, and have sold wheat 
in the market in England, at a remunerating price? And does 
he not know, that the application of capital to agricultural pur- 
suits is a blessing; while lumbering is a curse to the country ? 
In the article above alluded to, and in Mr. Revans’s pamphlet, 
the causes of these different effects are explained; and to 
that article, and the work of Mr. Revans, the reader desirous 
of understanding the matter is referred. However, it may 
here be observed, that the capital now employed in lumber- 
ing, would without difficulty be at once transferred to agri- 
cultural employments; that the returns to that capital 
would enable the colonists to purchase the goods they 
now purchase; and that while these returns would at once 
give them this power, they would, from the difference in the 
moral effect on the people arising from agricultural and lum- 
bering pursuits, eventually and rapidly improve the condi- 
tion of the colony ; and thus increase instead of diminish the 
power of the people to purchase our commodities. The follow- 
ing paragraph from a letter of a large landed-proprietor of 
Canada, a seigneur of that country, as quoted by Mr. Revans, 
p- 9, fully bears out the above remarks. He says, in answer 
to some observations on the proposed alterations, ‘‘ I never 
politically blamed your opinion respecting the timber trade of 
Canada. I knew it to be correct, and am certain that the 
present measures will tend to increase the internal prosperity 
of the country. But speaking as a merchant, I think it will 
injure commerce, and greatly diminish the capital invested in 
that particular trade; from which since no sale can be found 
for timber no benefit will be derived ; that has nothing to do, 
however, with the interior of the country. Wheat must ulti- 
mately be the staple article ; and all great landed-proprietors 
must rejoice at the present measure.” We all know, that the 
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commerce in timber will be injured, will be destroyed; but 
what Sir Howard does not seem to know is, that the prosperity 
of the country, and consequently its purchasing power will be 
increased thereby. 

There is a notion prevalent among persons having a smatter- 
ing of knowledge respecting the North American colonies that 
land is cleared by lumbering; and froma passage of Sir Howard 
Douglas’s pamphlet, we are led to believe that he entertains the 
same notion. ‘ The pursuits of the emigrant are, it is true, 
essentially agricultural ; but let it not be overlooked, that agri- 
cultural operations in a country covered with forests, must com- 
mence, and be accompanied by the operations of the lumberer.” 
[p- 19.] In answer to this, it may be asserted, that the 
Operations of the lumberer have not the slightest connexion 
with those of clearing land. They are totally distinct opera- 
tions, and any one who asserts the contrary, proves satisfacto- 
rily without further evidence, that he is totally ignorant of the 
whole business of North American lumbering and agriculture. 
To clear land is to cut down all the trees ; to lumber, to pick 
out at various exceedingly distant places certain oak and pine 
trees. One tree perhaps in ten millions may serve the lumberer, 
and while he is fitting it for his purpose, he obstructs, and does 
not favour the clearer. To one who is conversant in these 
matters, and we speak on the authority of a person who for 
years took part in them, the assertion of Sir Howard Douglas 
_ appears absolutely ridiculous, and shews that a man may be long 
in a country without knowing the most familiar matters of every- 
day occurrence. How could Sir Howard trust himself to talk 
on a subject respecting which he is is so deplorably ignorant ? 

But how is it proved that the Baltic lumberer will not take our 
acy in return for his wood? By the fact that he has not 

ought our produce. But why has he not bought our pro- 
duce? Because he had not the means. Do we pay for Swed- 
ish ironin money? Supposing the Baltic merchant to take 
money, what would happen? Would he eat his money? would 
he wear it? He would purchase with it the commodities he 
wanted, and those could be, and would be most cheaply fur- 
nished by England. And can that money have been procured 
in England, except by the sale of some kind of British produce 
to somebody? Suppose the Baltic man would take only 
Turkey coffee; would any body object to a transit trade in 
Turkey coffee? why then in gold or silver? The truth is, that 
the market for our produce would be materially increased by 
the measure. The North American Colonies would still have 
the purchasing power they now have, and the Baltic people 
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would have acquired a power, which they had not before; Sir 
Howard Douglas’s nonsense about money is too ridiculous to 
need further answer. Mr. Revans’s observations on this, how- 
ever, are too pertinent to be omitted. 

‘ The reason why the northern countries have not bought our goods 
is, as before stated, that they could not do so; and, assuredly, it is 
strange to draw a conclusion respecting their future purchases from 
the past time, when they were totally unable to purchase. We are 
about to give them a means—we are going to create a purchasing 
power, and then we are told that no purchases will follow, beeause, 
when they were unable, they did not purchase. 

‘ But there is a still more dreadful evil yet behind. The people of 
the Baltic will take nothing but money. The people of the Baltic, it 
is to be supposed, use money as other people do,—to purchase com- 
modities ; 1 presume they do not eat it, or wear it, or sleep in it ; but, 
if they buy commodities, is it not notorious that we can compete with 
every people on the face of the globe in the manufacture of almost all 
commodities,—or, rather, reversing the expression, no people on earth 
can compete with us? ‘This, then, is an inducement for the Baltic 
trader to buy of us. Where will he get his linens, cottons, woollens, 
and hardware, so cheap and so good as from the English market? Is 
it, then, probable that he will go to any other? Will he not, as the 
North-American colonists have done, purchase our goods with the 
timber he has manufactured, and thus obtain, at a cheap rate, goods 
that he could not otherwise acquire ? 

* But it may be asked, how comes it that, though the Baltic trader 
gains a purchasing power, which he had not before, the American 
colonist loses none? Why is not the colonist to be placed in the situa- 
tion of the Baltic trader previous to the new act? Simply, because 
the capabilities of the countries are different; and it is to be hoped, 
that our conduct with respect to them will be different also. The 
countries of the Baltic, from which the timber comes, are poor in 
agricultural capability; and, even were they the most capable in the 
world, we have excluded their produce. But this is not the case with 
our colonies ; they are fertile above most other countries, and their 
produce has been wisely admitted. Thus, we do not destroy their pur- 
chasing power, while we create one for the Baltic.’—p. 32. 

Sut the shipping interest,—will not that be injured? Cer- 
tainly not to an extent worth consideration Of the whole 
shipping now employed in the North American trade, about 
two-thirds are employed in carrying timber. The remaining 
one-third carry ashes and corn; by the change in the trade 
more corn will be grown, and more corn-ships will be required. 
Such as are thrown out of colonial employment may and will be 
employed in the new Baltic trade, some few will be ae 
ed; but these few will be the worst, and how nearly worthless 
these are is well known to the trade, a ship never being em- 
ployed in carrying timber till she is good for nothing else. 
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This measure is the very best of the proposed alterations of the 
ministers, and, had space permitted, we could have shown how 
in a multitude of forms, lasting benefit would be conferred by it 
on the community at large. Let it be recollected, however, 
that, besides obtaining a large increase in the revenue, there 
would be saved by the change to the people of Great Britain 
something approaching to one million annually. 

While this article was going through the press, the borough- 
mongers, aided by the interested shipowners, contrived for 
factious purposes to defeat the ministers in this salutary measure. 

Thus, another instance has been added to the thousands 
already existing of the profligate selfishness of that oligarchy 
which has so long domineered over the nation. Careless of the 
people’s welfare, careless of every honest feeling, solely intent 
on the one ho, a of weakening the influence of a reforming 
ministry, they have not scrupled to saddle the nation with an 
enormous expense, and to defeat a measure for lessening taxa- 
tion, and improving the resources of the country. How long 
are we to be governed with partial, and not by generai views ; 
how long are the interests of the governed to be the only objects 
which are steadily neglected ? 





Art. XVII.—Speech of the Marquis Wrievopotski, at the Public 
Dinner given at the Crown and Anchor on the 9th of March 183), 
to celebrate the Polish Revolution. ‘Translated from the French 
Manuscript—London. Ridgway. 


OLAND is not defeated. Our base domestic enemies, the 
friends of tyranny every where because they hope to bring it 
to our homes and to our hearths,—who when it please the gods 
to bring them to those mills of theirs which ‘ grind slow but 
rind small,’ shall be comminuted into something less than the 
impalpable,—these inward traitors and house vermin exulted in 
the persuasion that while a gallant man was addressing an 
assemblage of freemen as the representative of his country, that 
country was already overwhelmed by the barbarian. It was a 
mean falsehood,—concocted by one arbitrary government to help 
another; a foul invention of the devil’s own, after the manner of 
the father whom they serve. and propagated joyfully by their 
relations in all degrees, for the chance of checking or procrasti- 
nating the progress of freedom in some portion of the earth. 
Poland still stands; but where is young France? Sunk in 
disgrace in comparison of which the occupation of her capital 
by barbarians was glory and romantic honour. Buried under a 
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load of shame, to which a priest-ridden lieutenant of the Cos- 
sacks in the Tuileries was dignity and happiness. There was 
no consent ; the body cannot be dishonoured, the seat of viola- 
tion is in the mind; the brave men our brothers fought with, 
were not to blame. There is no disgrace in being militarily 
conquered after resisting to the last. No man is ashamed of 
Laon or Montmartre; or creeps into a corner to conceal the 
fact of having fought for France at Mont St. Jean. Frenchmen 
were not pointed at through Europe, for having been overpowered 
by the forces of foreign despots after a great military misfor- 
tune. Submitting to treachery at home, is what brings with it 
personal degradation ; it is this which will make Frenchmen hear 
in the streets of London, ‘ V’la un frangais!—gui n’a pas con- 
senti d Coccupation de U Italie !” 

After the expulsion of the elder branch of the Bourbons, the 
French were told they were to have a throne with republican 
institutions. It is not quite clear who said this, or where; but 
it was enough for the drawers that the bill was put in circula- 
tion, though neither the acceptors nor endorsers were very 
plainly to be made out. When the bill became due, it appeared 
that republican institutions meant the Chamber of Charles X. 
But time had been gained, which was what the drawers wanted. 
The fowling-pieces that had won the three days, had been 
returned into their nooks; and an impulse which had been 
fifteen years in collecting, was not likely to be renewed at a 
moment’s warning. Here then was fraud the first, upon that 
always practicable and always cheated victim the community. 
The men of the restoration came forth, and looked smooth 
things ; and the honest citizens who had expelled the foreign 
usurpation, trusted to ‘ les habiles,’ and ‘ les habiles’ as might 
be expected, showed their ability by catering for themselves. 
All men began to see, that the new government was playing 
into the hands of the old legitimacy, and that its object was to 
do no more than should prevent the nation from overthrowing 
it like its predecessor, and offer all the people were defrauded 
of, as a bribe to obtain the tolerance of the legitimates. It was 
to be put to the moderation of the lawful sovereigns, whether 
they would be content with three-fourths of the old misgovern- 
ment in France, or run the risk of what might happen in the 
endeavour to secure the whole. The rulers by the grace of 
God, gave tardy and uncertain symptoms of consent. That is 
to say, they did not march on France, because they were not 
ready. Each party dissimulated for time; the absolutes to 
prepare their field batteries, and the others to gain the hold 
in France which should save them from the ejectment 
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they feared. But as the plot thickened, the inherent object 
of the French government became apparent. It opposed the 
destruction of the absolute governments of the Peninsula, 
when a simple leaving them to their fate would have effected 
their removal. In this manner it secured a strong diversion 
in the South, whenever the time should come for inviting the 
French people to make terms. But a stronger case soon arose. 
The Colossus of the North put its legions in movement upon 
Paris. The advanced guard of the invading army turned round 
at Warsaw, and declared for France. Whereon the govern- 
ment, ‘ les habiles, sent word to the Poles that they were ob- 
liged to them, that they wished them well, but the system of 
the generals of the citizen king was to wait till the Russians 
arrived at Dijon and the army of the faith was at Toulouse. A 
more manifest military treachery never beamed upon the world. 
There is not a squadron of horse or a company of foot, where the 
corporals would not put the captain in confinement and carry 
him to camp for judgment, on a similar act of gross complicity 
with the enemy. But even this was not all. In the earlier 
stages of the proceeding, it had-suited the government to use 
great words. They were necessary at that moment to keep up 
the adherence of the people; and therefore the government 
declared, that ‘ France would not consent’ to the interference of 
foreigners any where. It declined a crusade for the purpose of 
giving all discontented nations the mastery over their domestic 
oppressors ; but it engaged that it would prevent the intro- 
duction of foreigners to settle the dispute. The interest the 
French nation had in this, was manifest and clear; but it was 
the nation which had the interest, and the interest of the 
government was on the other side. ‘The time for proving whe- 
ther the declaration was truth or fraud, speedily arrived. Many 
of the oppressed portions of Europe, trusting to the manifest 
motives the French people had for not uttering a bullying falsehood 
through the organ of its government, set themselves in opposi- 
tion to their domestic tyrants, and looked to France for the ful- 
filment of her promise. And now see how the land of gallant 
men and beautiful women is to escape out of the difficulty. 
‘ France will not consent’—says the representative of Gallic 
honour—meant ‘ France will not give it in writing that she is 
pleased with the conclusion.’ In this state the aflair stands at 
present; and it remains to be proved whether the Punic faith 
of the ministry is the measure of the honour of individuals in 
the land of the tricolor. 

The one, simple inference from the totality of the conduct of 
the French government since July, is that it is negotiating for 
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the moment when it may advise the French people to capitulate. 
If the French mean to do so, they had better do it now; for 
they would get better terms, than mn fe Dijon is in the hands of 
the enemy. It is more than probable, that at the present 
moment the legitimate sovereigns would be content with the 
restoration of the Duc de Bordeaux, and Alsace. It cannot be 
expected, that when they have had the trouble of conquering 
Poland and Italy, they will be satisfied with so little. At 
this instant the French would get full allowance for all the 
chances they consented to give up; but when those chances 
have been surrendered one by one by the agency of their govern- 
ment, they cannot pretend to charge the Holy Allies with them 
again. It is the mere calculation of a profit-and-loss account, 
whether they will gain more by surrendering point-blank now, 
receiving proper compensation for the allies they abandon 
and the chances they give up (and England perhaps would 
interfere to obtain them fair play) ;—or whether they will try the 
chances after their allies have been overpowered piece-meal, and 
forced to service in the ranks of the enemy. 

It is true that war is an evil; but war is to prevent war, 
War in the country of allies abroad, to prevent war without allies 
at home. No man sits down to have his throat cut, in order to 
escape the danger of resistance; it is only governments, acting 
for other people, that give into such absurdity. The point for 
the French people to'determine is, not whether they will go with- 
out war altogether, but whether they will encounter the honour- 
able risks of war, to escape the dishonourable certainties of 
submission to barbarians. Nobody supposes the French nation 
will bow to these, without a war at last; the question there- 
fore is, whether it shall make war with success abroad, or war 
without success at home, after its leaders have surrendered all 
the good positions to the enemy. If the Poles and Italians 
are overpowered through French desertion, they are to blame if 
they do not enter France in the rear of the Cossacks, and 
take what compensation they are able out of the chattels of 
the recreants. Men are not to be deceived for nothing ; and if 
the French make themselves odious through Europe by treach- 
ery, retribution will take its own time to make them sensible of 
their fault. 

It was precisely in this way, that the government of Louis 
XVI. went to its destruction, and brought his particular head 
to the block. The thing that has been, is the thing that shall 
be ; except in so far as the latter part may be modified by the 
spirit of the age, into an occupancy of one of the many man- 
sions in the heaven of Holyrood. The first citizen-monarchy 
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made all manner of promises to the people ; and it is not cer- 
tain that in the ardour of the moment it did not intend to keep 
them. But it quickly found metal more attractive. It had the 
option of going forwards and standing, and it chose to go back- 
wards and fall. Evidence was soon given, that it was ope- 
rating in the interest of the foreigner, and that the tears of 
joy were in bottle, and the handkerchiefs steeped in lavender, 
which were to be used when the Austrians should enter by the 
Barriére de Clichy. The present government probably con- 
templates a kind of mezzo termine. It means to say at the 
prose moment, ‘ You see that all the great positions are in the 

ands of the enemy ; your allies have all submitted, Europe in 
arms is at your doors ; and here are we, citizen king as we are, 
ready to make the best possible terms either for ourselves or for 
our cousin.’ What tears of rapture there will be, what waving 
of handkerchiefs, what hoisting of table-cloths with mustard on 
them or without, the day the white and Russian flags appear 
together on the column of the brave! This is what the French 
new army is brought to Paris to protect. Young men in these 
days love a whole skin; the way to maintain a dishonourable 
peace, is to appeal to the recruits that would have to make the 
war 


Does any body love war? If he does, he is a beast and not 
aman. But war is the choice of minor evils; and when this 
choice is offered, it may lawfully be embraced with joy. War 
is the voluntary risking of one member of a family, to keep the 
Cossack out of his sister’s bedchamber. The man who declines 
doing this, had better hold the door and make the best bargain 
he can for himself, when the enemy has crossed the Rhine of 
his threshold, and invested the fortresses of his porch and his 
fireside. 

One of the most important parts of the Speech of the Polish 
Envoy, is that which relates to the obligations on the present 
British Ministry to maintain their character for consistency by 
supporting the cause of Poland, and the comparative facilities 
for its execution. 1f the Ministers have any reliance on the good 
opinion of the friends of liberty throughout the country, the 
intimations contained in it will not be without effect. 


. £1 need not now go back further than the Congress of Vienna, 
where your country was represented by the late Lord Castlereagh. 
You belong to a nation, Gentlemen, which knows how to render jus- 
tice to all. We too in Poland like to do the same. We cannot but 
be pleased with the efforts of Lord Castlereagh in our favour ; there are 
documents to prove his good intentions. A noble Duke, and another 
noble Lord, were also present at Vienna on the part of this country. 
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It is said, that they manifested opinions the most favourable to our 
cause, and of which the Poles entertain the most grateful sense. They 
encountered difficulties that arose from another quarter. Russia then 
occupied the greater portion of the Polish territory, and formally re- 
fused to make restitution. The illustrious persons I have mentioned, 
were then reproached by the opposition with not having done enough 
for our cause. The speeches pronounced in the House of Commons, 
by a noble Lord, who now presides in another august assembly, are 
still fresh in memory. Those who then formed the Opposition, now 
form the Ministry. And how great the change that has since been 
operated, in respect to the position of Poland! The dangers with 
which Europe has been menaced, on the part of Russia, posterior 
to the Congress of Vienna, have been augmented by the war in | 
Turkey, and the well known designs of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg 
against France and Belgium. Hence, there are new reasons for desir- 
ing the re-establishment of Poland. Is this re-establishment more 
difficult to effect at the present moment than at the period of the 
Congress of Vienna? Most certainly, Gentlemen, the very reverse. 
To effect this object, then, it would have been necessary to make war 
with Russia. At the present moment this war is already made by the 
Poles themselves, who, by an extraordinary effort, have succeeded in 
arresting in their territory the colossus, while on the way to the very 
centre of Europe, in order to crush civilization. The question now 
is, only not to abandon the Poles in this struggle, in which they 
are contesting for the liberty and independence of nations. What 
course will your Government pursue ?—-This we know, that it is com- 
posed of men who respect public opinion, who have even shown, too, 
that they ask its support. Gentlemen, the public opinion of England 
can do much for us. With all the calmness and maturity by which 
your counsels are characterized, examine our cause in all its bearings ; 
form your opinion thereupon, and then announce it candidly, announce 
it in every way. The Poles will never ask any thing unreasonable ; 
habituated as they are to sacrifice themselves for others, they are still 
very far from demanding that other nations should sacrifice themselves 
in their cause; but they have a right to hope, and they do hope, 
most firmly, that they shall not be abandoned in the hour of their 
utmost need. What, then, is to be the future destiny of my country ? 
Let us form a judgment of it from the past. After every new reverse 
that seemed to threaten to annihilate her for ever, Poland has risen, 
superior to this reverse, and invigorated by calamity. Gentlemen, I 
have already said, that our liberty and yours were contemporary. You 
have shown yourselves great, by preserving this birthright, and by 
developing it, by strengthening it; ours has been wrested from us : 
but, Gentlemen, as a Pole, I can look every Englishman in the face 
without blushing : in the slavery we have been compelled to undergo, 
we have not lost our time, we have been learning to re-conquer our 
liberty, and preserve our national honour,—the honour of John So- 
bieski, the saviour of Vienna; the honour of Kosciuszko, Dombrow- 
ski, Poniatowski, which has been found entire in the honour of Rad- 
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ziwil, and the warriors whom he commanded. We have been learn- 
ing to preserve your esteem.’ 

‘ We firmly believe, that to destroy the existence of Poland, it will 
be necessary to exterminate the very last of the Poles. But this, we 
trust, Europe will not suffer; we believe that the opinion of the peo- 
ple will have the effect of making it impossible that governments 
should not afford us succour.’ 

‘ Gentlemen, as to myself, individually, I am of opinion, that the 
question now, is, not of the option of supporting or abandoning us, 
but of an option as to the manner in which that succour can be af- 
forded. ‘There is, besides, a species of succour that the people can 
afford us, independently of their Government. We have placed at 
the disposal of our country, all our blood, and all our fortunes ; we 
are led to hope that our friends will consecrate a portion of their's to 
succour and support us. Already have our generous friends, the 
French, set the example, by numerous collections and subscriptions 
that have been opened ; doubtless, the English will not suffer them- 
selves to be out-stripped in the race of generosity. In depositing their 
offerings upon the altar of our liberty, not only will they afford us a 
substantial succour, they will also give a new proof, a yet untried 
manifestation of their sympathy for our cause,—a cause as noble, as 
it is unfortunate.’—pp. 13—17. 





It is one thing for men to blame political opponents, and 
another to act justly themselves. After the Lords Castlereagh 
and Aberdeen and the Duke of Wellington have been reproached 
for not doing enough for Poland when she was under the yoke, 
the country will be curious to note the precise quantity of what 
a reforming Ministry does for her now she is in arms. 
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MEDICINE, ANATOMY AND SURGERY. 


Billing’s First Principles of Medicine. 8vo. 6s. bds. 
Combe on Mental Derangement. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Rose’s Analysis of Chemistry. 8vo. 16s. bds. 
Steggall’s Manual for Apothecaries Hail. 7s. 6d. 
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Reece’s Medical Annual. 1831. royal 8vo. 5s. bds. 

St. John Long’s Discourses on the Science and Art of Healing, &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 
Coster’s Manual of Surgery by Fyfe. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Harrison on Distortion of the Spine. 21s. 

Money’s Vade Mecum of Morbid Anatomy. royal 8vo. 25s. bds. 

Ryiand on the Stethoscope. 3s. 

Cullen’s Nosology. 3s. 

Weber’s Anatomical Plates. Parts 1.2. 21s. each 

Jukes on Lavements in Indigestion and Costiveness. 18mo. 5s. bds. 
Dewburst’s Guide to Human and Comparative Phrenology. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 
Paxton’s Introduction to the Study of Anatomy. 8vo. 21s. bds. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 


Cadeau, a Musical Annual for 1831. folio. 12s. bds. 

Bernay’s German’Prose Anthology. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

White’s Naval Researches. S8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Wilmot Horton’s Cases and Remedies of Pauperism. 8vo, 12s. bds. 

The Olive Branch, for 1831. 32mo. 4s. bds. 

The Excitement, for 1831. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Sharp’s Anniversary. 2]s. silk. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Library. Vol. 1, 2, 3, foolscap. 5s. bds. each. 

The Pilgrim’s Friend. 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

Constable’s Miscellany. Vol. 63. 64-65. 18mo. 3s. 6d. each. 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. 14, 15, 16, foolscap. 6s. bds. each. 

Major Leith Hay’s Narrative of the Peninsular War. 2 vols. 12mo. 21s. bds. 

Time’s Telescope for 1831. 12mo. 2s. bds. 

Swain’s Beauties of the Mind. post 8vo. 6s. bds. 

An Only Son. 12mo. 6s. bds. 

The National Library. Vol. 5.6. I2mo. 6s. bds. each. 

London University Calendar. 4s. 

Matthew on Naval Timber and Arboriculture. Svo. 12s. bds. 

Parsey on Miniature Painting. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Killarney Poor Scholar. 18mo. 2s. 6d, half-bound. 

Picture Exhibition. 18mo. 2s. 6d. half-bound. 

Juvenile Rambles through the Paths of Nature. 18mo. 2s. half-bound. 

Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Shropshire. folio. 42s. bds. large paper. 63s. bds. 

Alfred Dudley. 12mo. 5s. haif-bound. 

Allison’s Outlines of Physiology. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Crum’s Experimental Inquiry into the Nature and Properties of the Primary 
Colours. royal 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Children in the Wood. 2s. India proofs. 4s. 

Nicolas’s Refutation of Palgrave’s Remarks. 

Nicolas’s Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York, &e. 8vo. 21s. bds. 

Howitt’s Book of the Seasons. foolscap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Raphael’s Lady-Witch. 12mo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

The Art of Tormenting. coloured 12s. plain 6s. sewed. 

Spirit of Don Quixote. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Sismondi ; The Battles of Cressy and Poictiers. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bds. 

Affair at Charlton Holt. 12mo. 4s. 6d.sewed. 

Thackrah on Employments as effecting Health and Longevity. S8vo. 3s. 6d. bds, 

Martyndale’s Analysis of the Calendar. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. — 

Grey’s Memoria Technica. 4s. 6:d. 

Doings in London. 7s. 6d. 

Burke’s Official Calendar for 1831. 5s. 6d. bds. 

Extraordinary Black Book. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Encyclopzedia Metropolitana. 4th Division. Vol. 4to 4. 38s. bds. 

Agape or-the Sacred Love Pledge. cloth 10s. 6d. silk 12s. 

Marshall’s Naval Operations in Ava. S8vo. 6s. bds, | 

Lawrence’s Complete Cattle Keeper. i2mo. 4s. bds. 
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Chronological and Genealogical Maps and Tables for the use of Harrow School. 
4to. 8s. 6d. half-bound. 

Select Library. Vol. 1. foolscap. 6s. bds. 

Hone’s Year Book. Parts 1,2. Svo. Ils. each. 

Napier’s War in the Peninsula. Vol. 3. 8vo. 20s. bds. 

Marchmont Papers, selected by Sir G. H. Rose. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, bds. 

Wood’s Practical Treatise on Rail Roads. 8vo. 18¢. bds. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Vol. 2, Part2. 4to 12s. 

Vincent’s Explanation of Moral Rights. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Jones on the Distribution of Wealth. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

J. A. St. John’s Anatomy of Society. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. bids. 

Johnson on the Change of the Air. 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

Godwin’s Thoughts on Man. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Richmond’s Annals. royal 32mo. 3s. 6d. 

Smith on Chimneys. royal 8vo. 4s. bds. 

Lloyd on Light and Vision. 8vo. 15s. bds. 

Correspondence of Sir John Sinclair. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds. 

The Album of Emily and Isabella. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Bird’s Framlingham, a Narrative of the Castle. Svo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Letters to a Mother. foolscap. 3s. 6d. bds. 

American Annual Register for 1827-28-29. 8vo, 22s. 6d. bds. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


Selby’s Birds, Land Birds complete. plain. 13/. 10s. 4d. half-bound. 

Royal Menageries. 3s. sewed. 

Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. Vol. 9. (Reptilia) demy 3vo. 36s. roya! Svo. 54s. bds. 
Butfon’s Natural History. 4 vols. royal"18mo. 24s. bds. 


NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCES. 


Tales of a Grandfather, Fourth Series. 3 vols. 18mc. 10s. 6d. half-bound. 
Vizier’s Son. 3vols. 12mo. 24s. bds. 

Annals of my Village. crown 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Gumal and Lina, or the African Children. 1I8mo. 5s. 6d. 
Mothers and Daughters. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

The Turf. 2 vols. foolscap.. 15s. bds. 

Journal of a Nobleman at Vienna. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. 
Scenes of Life. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. 

Temple of Melekartha. 3 vols. royal 12mo. 27s. bds. 
Maternal Duty, or the Armstrong Family. 8s. 

Mitford’s American Stories for Children. 3 vols. 18mec. 10s, 6 
Allan M‘Dougal. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. bds 

Novelist’s Library. Vol. 1. (Pilot) foolscap 8vo. 5s. bds 

The Incognito. 3 vols. post 8vo, 27s. bds. 

Navy at Home. 3 vols. 12mo. 21s. bds. 

The Tuileries. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Legends and Stories of [reland, by S. Lover. 12me. 7s. bds. 
Standard Novels. Vol. 1. (Pilot)f oolscap. 6s. bds. 

Crotchet Castle. 12mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

The Orientalist, or Letters of a Rabbi. S8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Lucius Carey, an Historical Tale. 4 vols. 12mo. 22s. bdr. 
Louisa, or the Cottage on the Moor. 2 vols. 12mo. 10s. bds. 
The Premier. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Society, or Spring in Town. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 
Wedded Life in the Upper Ranks. 2 vols. post 8vo. 2ls, bds. 


POETRY AND PLAYS. 


Taylor’s German Poetry. Vol. 3. 8vo. 15sé bdse 
Strangway’s Messiah. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Thomas’ Serious Poems. 12mo. 6s. bds. 


VOL, x1V—— Westminster Review. 2M 
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Aldine Poets, Vol, 9,10. foolscap. 4. bds. each. 

Grant’s Beauties of Modern Poetry. Foolscap. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Tom Thumb, with Cruikshank’s Designs. 12mo. 1s. 6d, sewed. 
Songs by James Hogg, (the Ettrick Shepherd’, 12mo. 7s. bds. 
The Shamrock, a Collection of Irish Songs, edited by Weekes. 2s, 6d. 
The Thistle, a Collection of Scottish Songs, edited by Donaldson. 2s, 6d. 
Billesdon Coplow. 12mo. ls. sewed. 

Rich’s Daughter of Herodotus, a Tragedy. 8yo. 6s, bds. 
Bennett’s Songs of Solitude. J2mo. 5s, bds, 

The Mayor of Garratt. 12mo. ls. 6d. sewed. 

The Siamese Twins. 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Story of Ginevia. From Aristo, 8vo. 3s. bds. 

Sonthey’s Attempts in Verse, &c. crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. bis. 
Michell’s Siege of Constantinople. 8vo. 5s. 

Cary’s Dante. 3 vols. Foolscap. 18s. cloth. 

The Assassins of the Paradise, &c. 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Oxford, by R. Montgomery. post 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Byzantium, &c., by B. A. Marshall, post 8vyo. 4s. 6d. bd. 

Green’s Dramatic Works. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. bds. 

Panizzi’s Bojardo e Ariosto. Vols. 3, 4. crown 8vo. bds. 12¢. each. 
Bennett’s Albanians, &e. crawn 8vo, 7s, 6d. bds. 


POLITICS. 


Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Third Series. Vol. 1 of Session 1830-31. royal 
8vo. 30s. bds. 33s. 6d. half-bound. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Elme’s Topographical Dictionary of London. post 8vo. 12s. bds. 
Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary. Vol.1. 8vo. 20s. bds. coloured 30s. bds. 
Cambrian Tourist. 18mo. 8s. bds. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Journal of Nine Months Residence in Siam, by J. Tomlin. 18mo. 1s. 

Memoirs of the Affairs of Greece, by Julius Millingen. S8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Zurck’s Calmue Tartary. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

Haigh’s Buenos Ayres. 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Burckhardt’s Cestoms of the Modern Egyptians. 4to. 258. bds. 

Armstrong’s Journal of Travels in the Seat of War, between Russia and Turkey 
8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 

Year in Spain, by a young American. 2 vols. post Bvo. 16s. bds. 

Journal of a Residence in Normandy. 5s. 6d. 

Gore’s Historical Traveller. 2 vole. post 8vo. 14s. bds. 

Beechey’s Voyages to the Pacific. 2 vols. 4to. 47. 4s. bds. 

Morehead’s Tour of The Holy Land. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds, 

— Narrative of a Journey across the Balcan, with Map 2vols. 8 
32s. bds. 
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A. 


ABYDOS, genealogical table of, first discovered by Mr. Bankes, 408—prie- 
nomens of nearly sixty of the ancestors of Rameses the Great contained 
therein, ib. 

Admiralty, the word first used by the retainers of the lord admiral Seymour, 


Africa, state of literature in the interior of, 288. 

Amazonian queen, account of one in the interior of Africa, 290. 

Anatomy of Society, by Augustus St. John, 482—character of the work, 485. 

Ancient Egyptian Kings and their Monuments, information derived by decipher- 
ing the hieroglyphic legends, 407—chronology of the Egyptian kings not 
illustrated by them, i+—order of succession derivable from the lists of Mr. 
Wilkinson, 408—explanation of a royal prreenomen, 409—of the titles of the 
banner, i.—undue confidence of M. Champollion in the correctness of his 
hieroglyphical translations censured, i+.—his inferences respecting the peried 
of Egyptian civilization, from a fragment of the sanctuary of Karnac, shewn 
to be erroneous, 411— enumeration of the kings of Egypt, 412. 

Arabic, of the Koran, different from the conversational Gaaven. 285—the pro- 
nunciation of certain Arabic letters, different in different places, 286 

Aristocracy, its support obtained at the expense of the lower classes, 202. 


B. 


Banyan, or Indian fig-tree, its nature and properties described. 273. 

Bataille de Paris, par le lieutenant-général Allix, 1. 

Basil Barrington and his Friends, reviewed, 224—subject of the novel, under 
three heads, 225—sketch of the character of Basil Barrington, i).—the author 
advised to abridge the work, 226—its prominent fault, exaggeration, ib.— 
extracts, 227, et seq. 

Belgian Insurrection, misunderstood in England, 161—union of Holland and 
Belgium — on by the ministers of the allied powers in 1814, #.—how 
got up and carried into effect, i. e¢ seqg.—the constitution declared to be 
accepted by the Belgian Notables, notwithstanding a majority of votes against 
it, 162—liberty of the press granted, 163—how secured, ib.—encroached on 
by an ordonnance ieoned by the king to mect the possible consequences of 
Buonaparte’s return from Elba, 164—continued in force until 1829, and re- 
placed by another, i/.—acts of oppression under the ordonnance, securities 
for the liberty of the press no longer in existence, 165—grounds of complaint 
on the part of the Belgians, 166—the fundamental ‘law of impartiality 
violated, 167—gross acts of partiality on the part of the king, 169—orders 
the exclusive use of the Dutch language in all public documents and proceed- 
ings 170— ordonnance, declaring every person dismissed from or resigning 
office, without a testimonial from the king, deprived of all his public rights as 

a citizen, i6.—the king’s Declaration that the constitution is an act of particular 
favour, which he might modify at his pleasure, 171—the insurrection breaks 
out, ib.—its immediate cause, i/.—king’s negotiations with the Belgians 
inconsistent, 173. 

Book of the Seasons ; or, the Calendar of Nature, by William Howitt, reviewed, 
456 —character of Gilbert White, as a naturalist, ib.— plan of the Calendar, 
457—the author’s description of March quoted, #—of mountains, 459— 
stopping-up of foot-paths, 461. 

Brissot, memoirs of, 332—his birth and family, 335—indebted to Kis mother for 
the education he received, t,—his desire to become a Benedictine monk 
removed by the representations of a monk, 338—places himself in an 
attorney’s office at Paris, i—his pursuits in regard to literature and literary 
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men, 339—his first acquaintance with Robespierre, 340—quits the law for 
literature as a profession, 341—commences satirist, and narrowly escapes the 
Bastille, 342—projects, in the midst of great distress, several literary works, 
344— visits England with a political pamphlet, i6.—engaged by a speculator 
in newspapers there to edit the “ Courier de l'Europe,” 345—loses his em- 
ployment, i/.—brought to London by him, and has his troubles increased by 
political discontent, #.— returns to France, and acquires some property by 
the death of his father, 346—turns his views to the bar, i+.—forms a connec- 
tion with the atrocious Marat, ib.—projects the establishment of a Lyceum 
in London, 348—fails in the attempt, and thrown into prison, 351—visited by 
Mr. Bentham, 352—his account of that gentleman, 353—forms a connection 
with other celebrated men in London, 354. 

Bruxelles, Evénemens de, 1. 

Bruce, the Abyssinian traveller, life of, by major F. B. Head, reviewed, 181— 
the account of his travels unworthily received by the public, ib.—its credibility 
confirmed by the testimonies of subsequent travellers, i+.—the unfair treatment 
of Bruce on the publication of his travels in some degree attributable to the 
character and conduct of the traveller himself, 6.—major Head's observations 
on the treatment of Bruce, 184—enumerates the real objections to Bruce’s 
account of his travels, 186—the foundation of Peter Pindar’s couplet, 187— 
Bruce's remarks on the public incredulity of the fact of the Abyssinians feed- 
ing on live flesh, 188. 


Cc. 


Caste, an aristocratical invention, 262—etymology of the term considered, id. 

Charles the First, Commentaries on the Lite and Reign of, by J. D'Israeli, re- 
viewed, 486—superior wealth of the Commons at that period, 488—the 
Author's defence of Charles from the charge of tyranny answered, 491—his 
defence of Strafford examined, 492—characters of Hampden and Pym sub- 
jects of his detraction, 494—Extracts of letters from Hampden to Sir John 
Eliot, 496—Mr. Scawen to Sir John Eliot, 497—Sir John Eliot to his Sons, 
ib.—character of the work, 499. 

China, Chinese. See Royal Asiatic Society. 

Chi-hoang-ti, first emperor of China, 266—builds the great wall, id. 

Ching, Foo-yuen of China, extracts from a proclamation by him, 270—his 
exhortations enumerated, 272. 

Cleopatra’s Needles, the most ancient obelisks in existence ; supposed to have 
been created by Merris, 413. 

Constitutional Code, chap. x., defensive force, by Jeremy Bentham, esq., 1— 
its character considered as prophetic, 2—two branches of national defence, 
the radical and stipendiary, 5—rules for obtaining from them the greatest good, 
6—division of officers into ordinary and erudite, 9—cf the use of the rifle, 11 
—its comparative advantages over the common musquet, ib, et sey.—military 
economy, 12. See Defensive Force. 

Courts, empowered to grant probates of wills, &c. return of, ordered by the 
House of Commons, 316—important information derived from it, 322. 


D. 


Defensive Force, military force a mystery ; under what circumstances a military 
force eligible, 1—necessity and value of a counteracting force, 2—under 
what circumstances a stipendiary military force might be dispensed with, 
—its abuse reprobated, i+.—of the establishment of avolunteer force, 64— 
applicable only to popular governments, 7--its consequences considered, id. 
—advantages possessed by popular forces, in a city or town, in a contest with 
regular troops, 14. 

Dendera and Esne, period of their construction ascertained, 407. 

Dictionary, American, of the English Language, by Noah Webster, LL.D. 

reviewed, 56—the first that may pretend to any rivalry with Johnson’s, id. 

—deficiencies of Johnson, 57—the kind and character of English dictionaries 
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previous to his, 58—not sufficiently extensive in its vocabulary, 60—unrivalled 

in the general felicity of his definitions, 61—deficient in etymological re- 

search, 76.—of the philological discoveries of Tooke, 62—testimony of Dr. 

Webster to their importance, 62—the use to be made of ancient English 

uthoers, 46—the dictionary of Johnson greatly improved by Mr. Todd, ib. 

—vast diffusion of the English language anticipated, 66—the maintenance of 

its ong desirable, 64—the competency of any but an inhabitant of the 

mother country to produce a complete English Dictionary questionable, ib.— 
Dr. Webster’s qualifications for the undertaking, 68—remarks on his Grammar, 
70—his vocabulary reviewed, ib—that of Dr. Johnson greatly augmented, ib.— 
of the use of sesquipeladian words, 72—-of obsolete words, ib. et seqg.—of the 
additions by Webster, 74—of his orthography, 77—English orthography not 
settled, 78—orthoepy, 81— Dr. Webster’s plan, 82—etymology, #.—Dr. John- 
son’s not sufficiently satisfactory ; improved by ‘Todd, but greatly excelled by 
Webster, ib.—specimens of Dr. Webster’s etymologies, 84—of the senses, 87 
—the first honours in this department due to Johnson, i.--iiis use of John- 
son in his definitions, ib.—of authorities, 90—excellence of Johnson's, ib.— 
peculiarities of Webster’s, 91—an improved edition of the dictionary in twelve 
parts, passing through the English press, id. 

Discoveries in the science and art of Healing, by John St. John Long, esq., &c. 
reviewed, 456—statement of their egregious absurdity, 467. 

Doctrina Copularum Lingue Latine, &c. reviewed, 253. 

E. 

Last-India Company, report of select committee on the affairs of, &c., 93—on 
the China trade, and Board’s rates of exchange, 95—interests of the govern- 
ment and people of China opposed on the subject of foreign trade, 96— 
government revenue derived from it, 9/—the tea of maritime districts brought 
to Canton through the interior, i.—sum exacted from foreign ships for the 
payment of dues and good behaviour, i.—hong merchants, the sureties to 
government, i/.—their number, and monopoly of the Company's trade, ib.— 
** outside merchants” and “‘ shopmen,” 98—extensive smuggling in opium, i. 

‘rade, on what grounds commercial speculation bad or good, 94—question 
as to whether the Chinese and Indian trade together are a benetit to the com- 
munity, 95—similarity of restriction principles between the governments of 
China and England, 99—their impolicy and injustice on a general view, 100 
—>profits of the Company on the China trade, 76.—absurd proceedings of the 
Company, upon their own showing of profit and loss, 101—advantages derived 
trom the possession of India resolvable into the private interests of a com- 
paratively few individuals, ib. 

Ecclesiastical Courts, their character unpopular, 317—so in the time of Chaucer, 
ib.—lamentation of Proctors in 1641, .—inference as to the subjects cogniza- 
ble in the spiritual courts, 319—legislative and judicial acts unfit for clericar 
participation, 320—ecclesiastical jurisdiction expedient in former times, not 
so now, 321—its cognizance of testamentary causes matter of special favou, 
not of right, i.—allusion te a letter from the provost of Eton on the subject 
323—case shewing the evils attendant on ecclesiastical process in testamentary 
causes, #/.— commission appointed to reform the practice, 325—smalgl round 
of hope from the constitution of it, 326—of the official appointments, 327— 
present state of legal education, 330. 

F. 

Foo-yuen, an officer in China so denominated, 270—character of his office, ib— 
extracts from a proclamation by Ching, the Foo-yuen in 1822, é6. 

Force, Military, its nature, consequences, and necessity considered, 1 ef. seq. 

Forts and Towers, remains of in Egypt, questions proposed to military travellers 
for solution, respecting them, 265. 

France, royal guards of, subscription for those who fought in defence of the 

conduct of the late king and his ministry, 451. 
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French Revolution, military events of the kate, by an officer of the Garde 
Royale, 1. 
G. 


George the Fourth, character of, 103—value of contemporaneous opinions on 
historical subjects, 104—public characters public property, ib.—late King’s 
first appearance in the world of fashion, as the lover of Mrs. Robinson, 105— 
her circumstances at the time, i.—negotiators of the connection, and its ulti- 
mate result, #4.—development of his character, in the ungenerous conduct 
of the connection, 106—remarks on the character of the negotiation, 107—of 
his marriage, its inducement, and its disgrace, 108—his wife discarded 
within ny months after ib.—his character of politeness considered, 109 
—his conduct to Beau Brummell, 111—to Sheridan, i.—the character of his 
benevolence examined, 112—affair at Newmarket—expelled from the Jockey 
Giub, 113—Mr. Fox.sent by him into the House of Commons to maintain a 
falsehood respecting his marriage with Mrs. Fitzherbert, 117—the character 
of his piety considered, 119—of his social inclinations, 121—of his taste in art, 
science and literature, ¢b. et seg.—of his conduct in public life, 128—in his 
character of Regent discards the whigs, 129—his despotic disposition, 132— 
counteracted by his inclination to indolence and ease, 133—no claim to parti- 
cipate in the avian of his reign, whether of arts or arms, 134. 

—————- Memoirs of his Life and Reign, by H. E. Lloyd, Esq.—- 
character of the work, 103 

—_—_—————- Life and Times of, by the Rev. G. Croley, A. M., summary 
character of, 103—affected delicacy of the author while mis-representing the 
nature of the royal separation, 110. 

Great Wall of China, its substance estimated by Mr. Barrow, 266. 


H. 


Hamamakh, inscriptions on the rocks near the new wall at, 264. 

Hannibal’s Passage of the Alps, by a Member of the University of Cambridge, 
reviewed, 42—the route of Hannibal explored by Polybius, 43—commented on 
by the chevalier Folard, traced by general Melville, and used by Buonaparte 
in his own memorable passage of the Alps, #—the author's attack on all the 
best writers on the subject before him, 44—his charges against the authors of 
the ‘ Dissertation on the Passage of Hannibal over the Alps,” ib. et seqg.—his 
inaccuracy of translation from the Greek of Polybius exposed, 46—conclusion 
against the route taken by Hannibal, as marked out by the author, 54—cre- 
dulous of the vinegar story by Livy, 55—inconsistency of the author’s reli- 
ance upon Livy and distrust of Polybius, is. 

Heiress of Bruges, by Thomas Colley Grattan, reviewed, 146—utility, in the 
novels of the present day, too much neglected, 147—excelled by the French 
in this respect, s—plot of the tale, 148—the publication of it well-timed, ib.— 
specimens quoted, 149, ¢¢ seq.—character of the author’s style, 155. 

Hieroglyphics, published by the Royal Society of Literature. Part V. See 
Ancient Egyptian Kings, &c. 

Histoire Naturelle de U Homme, par R. P. Lesson, reviewed, 17. 

Jlitépadésa, an Indian collection of Stories, nearly identical with the Pancha 
‘Tantra, 274—many of the stories of other countries derived from it, id. 

Lorton, right hon. R. Wilmot, his correspondence with a Select Class of the 
Members of the London Mechanics’ Institution, 191—reviewed 207—excess 
of population the origin of the popular distress, #.—contradicted in part, 
208. 


I. 


Htaly, Journal of a Tour in, &c. by James P. Cobbett, reviewed, 174—his re- 
marks on the fine arts, governments, manners, customs, &c. few, 175—obser- 
vations on the country about Avignon, ib.—Florence, 176—Naples, 177,— 
brief opinion, respecting the country of England, expressed by some Italians 
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who had recently visited it, 177—courtesy of the Italians, ib—their love of 
money, 178—its different nature in the men and women, ib—inclination in 
the author to spare them even in their vices, ib.—the state of Tuscany, ib. 
et seg.—the author's cloven foot, 179—defends the harsh treatment of the Jews 
at Rome, id. 

J. 


= Gospel of, mistaken by Mungo Park in Africa for a Gospel of Isaiah, 


Johnston, Sir Alexander, extract of a letter from him, giving an account of the 
general character and deportment of the Mohammedan population in Ceylon, 





Joiuba, the name of a river (the Niger of Park) in Africa, its derivation and 
rneaning, 290. 
K. 


Karnac, great temple at, sanctuary of built by Moris, 413.—the hypostyle 
hall of, built by Rameses, 416—Belzoni’s enraptured description of it, 2. 

Koran, Arabic of the, net the same as that of the ordinary language, 285. 

Kotzebue’s New Voyage round the World, reviewed, 294—his father the cele- 
brated German Dramatist, ib.—makes his first voyage round the world with 
Krusenstern, #.~—his second, as commant¢er of the Rurick, and the last in the 
Predpriartie, 294—the captain’s departure from the roads of Cronstadt, 295— 
his danger off the Needles 296—saved by the skill and confidence of the 
— ib—his arrival in the Pacific, 297—diseovers a small island, to which 

e gives the name of his ship, i#—reaches O'Tahaiti, 298—his reception 
there, ib.—contrasted behaviour of the inhabitants the next day, t— 
lands and visits the missionary Wilson, 299—attends the Sunday service at 
the church ; #b.—his account of it, with the dress and behaviour of the natives, 
300—present state of the island compared with that when captain Cook 
visi it, 301—account of Pomareh, —of the political constitution of 
O Tahaiti, 302—passion of the natives for European dress, 303—leaves 
O Tahaiti and makes for the Navigator’s Islands in his way to the Radack 
Islands, #b.—first effects of his appearatice on the inhabitants of Otdia, 306—his 
reception by them when known, 307—his account of the present state of 
society in the Sandwich Islands, 308—his visits to queen Nomahanna, 309 
—leaves the Sandwich Islands—sails upon a new track—and discovers some 
new islands, 311. 
L. 


La Liberté reeonquise, 1. 

Lexicon, Greek and English, by the Rev. Thomas Dix Hincks, reviewed 311— 
authors which the Lexicon is intended to explain, 312—the quantities of the 
doubtful vowels imperfectly marked, #b.—his etymological principles fuulty, 
314—improvements in regard to the prepositions, is—instances of verbal 
ertors and improvements, 315—general charaeter of the work, 316. 

M. 

Man Natural History of, by R. P. Lesson, 17—the contemplation of savage 
life interesting and useful, id.—personal character of the race termed by the 
author the Oceanian, 19—of their foud and coekery, 21—the maddening 
liquor obtained from the piper methysticum, under the influence of the mis- 
sionaries, rarely used but as medicine, 24—the New Zealanders addicted to 
cannibalism, ib—author's reason for deriving the inhabitants of the Caroline 
Islands from the Mongel race, 28—reason for the slow advance to civilization 
of the South-Sea Islanders, is.—cloathing of the inhabitants of the Mar- 

uesas and Sandwich Islands, 29—passion of the Oceanians for ornametit, 31— 
Helmet of the Sandwich Islanders ib,—dwellings of the Tahitiaiis, 34—furni- 
ture, $6—instruments of war laid aside for their Europeaii fire afms, ib.the 
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nose-flute, 37—religious notions, 38—their belief of a supreme Being, 39— 
of a future state, .—manners and amusements, 40—the author’s assertion 
of a resemblance between the New Zealanders and the ancient Spartans 
unfounded, 41. 

Maxwell, by Mr. Theodore Hook, reviewed, 155—account of the Dramatis 
Person, 156—the events improbable, in their combination, ib.—the claims to 
popularity in a modern novel, 157—the talents of the author estimated, ib. 

Muachine-breaking, abstract advantages of machine operation over manual labour 
self-evident 191—conditional under certain circumstances, 192—still advan- 
tageous if discreetly regulated, ib.—its effects on the community in general 
considered, 193—highly beneficial under due regulation, but counteracted by 
Corn-laws, 194—how they act in checking the spread of benefit derivable from 
machinery, 195—-their effects on agricultural labourers and their employers, 
196—how to effect the remedy, 198—drain of the aristocracy on the popular 
interests, 202—policy of timely reform, 203. 

Mohammedan Divinity, specimen of in an extract from the copy of a manuscript 
by Mohammed Bin Soleyman Al Jezwal?, 288. 

Mothers and Daughters, a 'Tale of the year 1830, reviewed, 419—reasons why 
the novelist draws his materials from scenes of high life, 421 — conse- 
quences of the law of primogeniture, 424—extracts, 425, et seq. 

N. 

New Zealanders,resemblance between them and the ancient Spartans asserted by 
M. Lesson, 41. 

North American Provinces, British, Considerations on the Value and Import- 
ance of the, &c. by Major-general Sir Howard Douglas Bart. reviewed, 500. 
Notables, Belgian, declare the Constitution accepted, with a majority of votes 

against it, 162. 
oO. 


Orang Outan, its name in Africa, 291. 
Oriental words, in European letters, remarks on the absurd custom of so writing 
them by the English in India, 286. 


P. 


Pancha Tantra, an Indian Collection of Stories, in Five Sections, 274. 

Park, Mungo, an erroneous statement by him, arising from his ignorance of 
Arabic, 290. 

Parliamentary Reform, resisted only by the corruptionists, 440—their prac- 
tices enumerated, 445—their threats and pretensions answered, 446—the cant 
of Tory protection, 448—definition of Radicalism, 450—character of the 
Whigs redeemed by their recent conduct, 455—call upon the country for 
exertion, ib. 

Penitentiary, mis-statement of the Quarterly Review, respecting Mr. Bentham’s 
plan for one, answered, 454. 

Poems, chiefly Lyrical, by Alfred Tennyson, 210—poetry, with other things, 
susceptible of improvement, i/.—epic no longer in demand, 212—to what the 
superiority of Shakespear as a poet attributable, 213—modern poetry an im- 
provement on the ancient inasmuch as it is more metaphysical, 214—excel- 
lence of Mr. Tennyson’s on that ground, 215—his power of poetical transmi- 
gration, 216. 

Poland and France, illiberal anticipation of the failure of the Polish revolution 
reprobated, 507—F rance disappointed in the result of hers, 508—the interest of 
the French government opposed to that of the nation, 509—the struggle for 
liberty throughout Europe affected by it, is—question of policy whether 
France should advance in the support of the liberties of other countries, or 
wait until they fall unaided, and in the consequence risk her own, 510. 

Professional Morality in 1831, &c. by a Graduate of the University of Edin- 

burgh, 463—extraordinary encouragement given to medical quacks, ib.— 
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accounted for by the ignorance of the public on medical subjects, 465—impossi- 
bility of the same diseases being cured by precisely the same means in differ- 
ent patients, 466—statement of the absurd quackery of St. John Long, 467— 
his ignorance exposed, 468. 
Predpriartie, a small island in the Pacific, discovered by Captain Kotzebue. 
Pyramids, questions respecting them, 263. 


Q. 


Quarterly Review, Article on Parliamentary Reform, reviewed, 440—its advo- 
cacy of things as they are, 441—astonished at the general call of the country 
for Reform, 442—its remarks on the pension-list answered, 447—remarks on 
its allusion to a re-action in the event of a recurrence of Tory domination, 
452. 

R. 


Rameses the Great, the Sesostris of Herodotus, and identified with the Osyman- 
dyas of Diodorus, 416—Belzoni’s admiration of the Hypostyle hall at Karnac, 
built by him, 1b.—the palace of Abydos also constructed by him, 417—of his 
numerous other works ib. 

Revolution, European, that of France ard Poland, in the years 1788 and 1789, 
resisted by England, Prussia, Austria and Russia, 246—division of Poland by 
the three latter, ib.—question considered as to whether Poland will be 
deserted in her present struggle against Russia, ib—reasons why France 
should aid in the liberation of Poland, 248—the principle of non-interference 
considered, 249—the interests of England, how connected with the freedom 
of Poland, 250—hopes from the new ministry, 251. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Transactions of the, reviewed, 261—subject of the first 
memoir, the Chinese, 262—the antiquity of China, according to their state- 
ments, incredible, 263—their calendar regulated by Chuen-hid prior to the 
time of Abraham, i/.—origin of the Chinese nation, according to the Insti- 
tutes of. Menu, 266—date of the empire not earlier than two hundred years 
before Christ, i+—Chi-hoang-ti the first emperor, i/.—builds the great wall 
of China, ib.—orders all the books of the learned to be burned, 267—probability 
of Japan having been colonized from China, ib.—notice of a singularity in the 
Chinese language, i/.—brief notice of the wars and revolutions during the 
dynasties of Han, ib.—paper and ink invented during the dynasty of Han, 
268—Buddhism introduced into China from India, i#—division of the empire 
A.D. 200, 269—a favorite subject of the Chinese plays, ib.—power of the 
lords of the bed-chamber in the dynasty of 'Tang, tb.—custom of cramping the 
feet of the Chinese ladies, and presumed motive, ib.—estimate of the popula- 
tion of China, 270—extracts from a Chinese proclamation, ié—of the Banyan, 
or Indian fig-tree, 273—of the Pancha Tantra, 274—account of the Triad 
society in China, 277—resembles in many points the Society of Free Masons, 
280—an account of the Sauds, a society or sect resembling the Quakers of 
England, 281—peculiarities of the Batak race, 282—account of the Mohamme- 
dan population of Ceylon, ib.—Poetry of the Chinese, 292. 


Ss. 


San-ho-hwuy, a kind of Masonic Society in China, 278. 

San-kwo, the three nations into which the empire of China was divided, so 
called, 209. 

Sanscrit, little more than a dialect of the Greek language, 268. 

Sauds, a religious sect in India resembling the Quakers of England, 281. 

Scotland, Treatise on the Election Laws in, &c. by Arthur Connell, Esq. 137., 

Parliamentary Representation of, 137—state of the population in 1821, 

ib.—disproportion between the number of electors and the population repre- 
sented, ib.—great preponderance of representation on the part of the agricul- 
tural interest, ié.—what meant by “‘ independent interest” in a Scotch county, 

140—members for the burghs, how returned, 141—of the Scotch repre- 
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sentatives, 144—importance of the vote by ballot gaining ground in public 
opinion, #.—proposed plan of reform for Scotland, 145—objections answered, 
146. 


Sesostris, identified with the Osymandyas of Diodorus, 416 

Shakespear, the best means of elucidating the difficult passages in his plays, first 
adopted by Capel, 60. 

Small-pox, date of its appearance in China long prior to that of its introduction 
into Europe, 289. 

Stories of American Life, &c. Edited by Mary Russel Mitford, reviewed, 395— 
nature, history and present state of the country well calculated to afford sub- 
jects for Romance, 996—selected specimens of the stories quoted, 398, et 


seq. 

Swing, the Kent Rick-burner, Life and History of, reviewed, 208—thinks, from 
the course of events around him, that something must be wrong, and attends 
the Manchester Meeting, 209—wounded by a sabre cut, ib.—sent to prison 
for poaching, i6—returned home just in time to find himself ruined by the 
tithes, 210—harnessed to the parish cart—wife dies—children seek shelter 
in a hay-stack, which they fire by accident, and Swing charged with Rick- 
burning, i. T 


Tableau dela Pologne, &c. par Leonard Chodzko, 245. 

Taou Kwang, presumed meaning of, 270. 

Timber Duties, Observations on the proposed alteration of the, &c. by John 
Revans, 500—extracts from, 506. 

‘Trade, disadvantage of continuing the importation of North American 
timber in preference to that of the Baltic, 500—calculations of Sir Howard 
Douglas respecting the British tonnage and men employed in the trade erro- 
neous, 502—consequences of the proposed alteration in the timber duties 
considered, 504—Ministers defeated by the boroughmongers, and interested 
shipowners, on the question of their intended alteration, 507. 

Traditions of Palestine, by Harriet Martineau, reviewed, 358—enumeration of 
the , i.—extracts and character, 359, et seq. 


U. 

Useful Knowledye, Society for the Diffusion of, 365—ciasses of its various publi- 
cations enumerated, 366—what expedient as the first subject of information 
to the labourer, 369 ~the subjeets selected ill-chosen for the classes to be in- 
formed, 372—the committee ill-assorted for the purpose of its formation, 378 
—the subjects rendered unintelligible to the labouring classes by the mode of 


treating them, 383—in what respects the labours of the Society have been 
serviceable, 390. - 


Wages, Three Lectures on the Rate of, &c. by Nassau William Senior, 191— 
xeviewed, 204—the accordanee of their contents with the opinions diffused 
through the pages of this Review, on the subject of Political Economy, #.— 
their character, and references in support of it, ib—objections to some of the 
propositions contained in them, 205. 

Water, remarks on its beauty, 400. 

“sy eer Duke of, critical remarks on his eulogium on the character of the 

ate King, 124. 

— Administration, primary cause of its fall, 232—political character of 

a minister corrupted by his place, i+.—effect of the king’s speech at the open- 

ing of the session, 333—the minister resorts to panic to allay the discontent 

of the people, 234—carried to burlesque, and fhils, 235—panie of the Lord 

Mayor elect and its consequences, ib-—arrangement of the civil list absurdly 

defended by the chancellor of the exchequer, 238—downfall of thé administra- 

tien, 239—admonitory hints to the new administration, 240 e¢ seg. y 

» Marquis, Speech of, ata public Dinner to celebrate the Polish 

Revolution, extract from it, 511. 
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